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PRINCETON, Oct. 7, 1907. 

My DEAR Mr. Parker: I have lately had a letter 
from Henry L. Nelson, whom you know well — now a 
professor in Williams College — informing me that he 
has a commission from the North American Review to 
write something about me, and asking me if I can 
furnish any material in his aid outside of the State 
Papers and “‘ Presidential Problems ” which he already 
has. 

You know how thoroughly incompetent I am in 
this matter and how little | know about myself; but | 
confess to a desire that, at some time, there should be 
written by some one, some things that will present the 
personal traits and disposition that have given direc- 
tion to my public, as well as personal, conduct. 

I have written to Professor Nelson telling him of 
the book of speeches and letters you compiled in 1892 
and saying that of all men you would be the best to 
consult. If he applies to you I shall greatly appre- 
ciate any efforts you make in aid of the presentability 
of what he intends to write. 

Sincerely yours, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 

George F. Parker, Esq., 

New York. 


In the matter of personal friendships, Mr. 
Cleveland’s life was divided into two parts, 
almost as distinct from each other as was his 
early professional and business career from his 
better known and shorter public career. Change 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


of scene, change of idea and purpose, and change 
of outlook upon the world combined to make 
new associations a necessity. He never con- 
sciously forgot or neglected his old friends for 
new ones; but the whole progress of his life 
was more like a transformation than a mere 
shifting of position and work. 

When he became Governor he did not take 
with him to Albany one man with whom he 
had been intimate during the years preceding 
1883. His private secretary was a stranger to 
him; he had never seen the man who was to be 
his confidential political adviser, Edgar K. Ap- 
gar, and | doubt very much whether he had 
even heard of him. Not one friend in Buffalo 
was preferred for an influential place. He did 
take with him, both to Albany and Washing- 
ton, his butler, William Sinclair, whom at his 
club he had come to know as a trustworthy and 
efficient servant. 

No man from Buffalo or from his old home 
district was even seriously considered when it 
came to choosing his first Cabinet. Generally 
speaking, he had a gift for looking past the man 
of minor importance and seeing the man of real 
power. Every nomination for office had come 
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338 CLEVELAND 


to him with only the smallest seeking on his 
part, and so largely as a result of his availa- 
bility for the place, that his obligation to his 
associates was always minimized. 

Mr. Cleveland often expressed the opinion 
that the people of Buffalo scarcely appreciated 
the difficulty of his position after he had been 
drafted into the service of the State and the 
country. He believed that, as both Governor 
and President, he would have been far more 
popular in Buffalo if he had never lived there. 
During the presidential interim from 1889 to 
1893 it required a 


THE MAN 


II 


A few days before the Fourth of July, 1888, 
I received, at my home in New York, a telegram 
from Colonel Daniel S. Lamont, private secre- 
tary to the President, asking me to report to 
him at the Executive Mansion in Washington 
on the following day, ready to take up the 
work of preparing the Democratic Campaign 
Text-Book for that year. I arrived at the 
White House at the time fixed, only to find 
that the secretary’s idea of what he wanted 

from me was very 








great deal more 
persuasion to get 
him to accept a 
series of invita- 
tions from Buffalo 
than it did to con- 
vince him that 
he ought to go to 
twenty or thirty 
other place ' 

His real friends 
were always con- 
siderate and 
brought no severe 
or undue pressure 
upon him; but the 
smaller _ politi- 
cians, the ambi- 
tious men, who 
thought that, in 
the accident of 
geography, their 
time had come, 
flocked in great 
numbers to Al- 
bany or to Wash- 
ington, and, when 
they failed to get 











vague. He did, 
however, make it 
clear that he 
wished me to do 
the work in con- 
sultation with 
him, and we ar- 
ranged that | 
should return to 
Washington on 
the following 
Monday. Colonel 
Lamont agreed to 
procure for me 
convenient offices 
in Washington, 
and to arrange 
for the necessary 
assistants, 
taries, and clerical 
staff. Upon my 
return, early in 
the morning of 
the day fixed, | 
reported to him, 
told him I wa 


begin, 


secre- 


ready to 
and asked where 
I was to do my 











what they wanted, 





their cry of disap- 
pointment rent 
the air. Asa re- HE WAS ELECTED 
sult, Cleveland 

was unpopular in Buffalo, and he both knew 
and resented it. 

Cleveland went to Washington the first 
time with few intimate friendships or asso- 
ciations resulting from his two years’ active 
work in New York State politics. Perhaps it 
would be safe to say that there were not more 
than two of his political associates in New York 
who became his intimate friends. These 
were Daniel S. Lamont and Dr. Joseph D. 
Bryant, in  Cleveland’s relation to whom 
there was never variation or the shadow of 
turning. 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


FROM A PHOTO APH TAKEN 
VERNOR OF NEW YORK 


work. “Oh,” he 
said, “I have not 
been able to get 
rooms sufficiently 
convenient to the Executive Mansion and so I 
have concluded-to give you an office here.” 
Thereupon | was assigned to a large and 
convenient bedroom immediately over the por- 
tico and next to the President’s work-room. It 
was an interesting place in which to work, but 
I soon saw that my work must be done without 
assistance. It was not feasible to intrust the 
most delicate of party tasks to any miscellane- 
ous collection of persons, such as must enter 
into the make-up of a clerical staff. 1 set about 
my task single-handed, and continued it without 
the aid of so much as a copyist or a stenographer 


IN 1882, THE YEAR THAT 
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TWO PORTRAITS OF GROVER CLEVELAND, TAKEN IN 


1884 AND 1888, AT THE 


BEGINNING AND END OF HIS FIRST TERM AS PRESIDENT 


to help in even the most formal of correspond- 
ence. 

The Campaign Text-Book, as planned, was 
to present, as completely as the short time per- 
mitted, a history of the Administration just 
then near its close and of the wonderful per- 
sonality, then little understood, that lay behind 
it. It was necessary to compile a complete 
history of every department and independent 
bureau or division of the government service, 
in order, not only to show what it had done, but 
wherein it had adopted improved methods and 
so corrected the abuses incident to former man- 
agement. [| began work in July, and the book 
had to be written, printed, and ready for dis- 
tribution by the first of September. It may 
well be believed that, in those long, hot weeks 
of July and August, | had need of both patience 
and industry. 


The President at His Desk 


I could not have had a better example of 
either than I soon discovered in the President’s 
work-room across the hall. | fell into the way of 
working until about one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and, because of the oppressive heat, I kept 
the door of my room wide open. Often, during 
the hours around midnight, I would step into 
the hall, in hope of getting a stray breath of air. 
Once it so happened that, as I looked across the 
hall to the half-open door turned toward mine, 
I saw, upon its polished surface, the reflection 
of the hand of a man, writing with a patience 


and an industry that amazed me. I knew that 
the President was at his desk. 

I used to ask the watchmen, when | went to 
my task in the morning, at what hour the Presi- 
dent had knocked off work the preceding night. 
I found that it was generally about three o'clock 
in the morning, although sometimes, when he 
had finished some severe task that he had set 
himself, he would stop at twoo’clock. | usually 
stopped work at one o'clock, but I did, once or 
twice, hang on until two, in the hope that | 
might, if only for once, show an endurance equal 
to that of the man next door, whose greediness 
for work had become proverbial. 

It was only natural that my curiosity should 
lead me to wonder what it was that the Presi- 
dent of the United States could be doing or 
could find to do at such an hour, after he had 
given a full day to the duties incident to his 
office. I soon learned that by nine o’clock each 
morning this marvel of industry had risen, 
dressed, breakfasted, and was at his desk, giving 
the early morning hours to his correspondence 
or to consultation with his secretary. Often he 
invited some one to breakfast with him, in order 
to discuss some urgent or left-over piece of 
public business. 

A striking illustration of his methods during 
the first administration — and this was typical 
of his whole official life—came to my knowl- 
edge during the weeks of my life in the room 
across the hall and was told me by the pardon 
clerk of the Department of Justice, Alexander 
R. Boteler: 
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340 
Cleveland’s Painstaking Methods 


“| had been pardon clerk for some time under 
President Arthur, and so I thought I knew some- 
thing of the way to handle applications for par- 
dons and commutations. In the course of time 
there had developed a routine from which there 
were few departures. The applications were first 
taken up in my Bureau, where the case was 
carefully examined, and a_ recommendation 
made, after which 


CLEVELAND 





THE MAN 

aware, | was not prepared to answer these 
pointed inquiries, with the result that the ap- 
plication was referred back to the Department, 
with instructions to get the papers and also to 
reply to certain questions he had asked. 

“| feared I had made a rather sorry showing 
at this first important conference with the Presi- 
dent, and began to be apprehensive lest the 
Department might suffer in his eyes. I was 
reassured when the President told me that this 
particular duty 








a memorandum 
was prepared and 
sent to the Attor- 
ney-General for 
his action, which 
was generally an 
approval of the 
work of his De- 
partment. After 
this a statement 
of each case, duly 
docketed, would 
go to the Presi- 
dent, generally 
carried by the 
pardon clerk; 
sometimes, 
though rarely, by 
the Attorney- 
General himself. 
As the pardon or 
the commutation 
of sentence passed 
by the courts was 
an exercise of pure 
executive power, 
the President 
must sign them. 








seemed to him 
quite the most 
important and 
solemn that, in 
the full plenitude 
of his authority 
and _responsibil- 
ity, he had to per- 
form. He did not 
criticize any of his 
predecessors for 
conducting the 
business in a way 
different from his 


own, but he at 
once made new 
requirements re- 


garding the hand- 
ling of applica- 
tions for pardons, 
and especially as 
to the manner of 
their submission 
to him. All the 
accompanying 
papers were to be 
given to him, with 
the recommenda- 














tions of the De- 





“In my earlier 


, 2 Copyrighted by Pach Brothers 
experience the 


partment. The 


President’s action COLORES SSneEs ©. SASH petitions, the let- 
had been merely PRIVATE SECRETARY TO PRESIDENT CLEVELAND | ters from judges 
rs - ING HIS FIRST ADMINISTRATION AND SECRETARY a 

formal: generally WAR IN CLEVELAND'S SECOND CABINET or jurymen; the 


an approval of the 

course recommended by the Department. The 
first time | went to President Cleveland on this 
official errand, I was sent for at night — this, of 
itself, being a departure from traditional meth- 
ods. However, I assumed that the President 
would keep me only for the usual few minutes 
necessary for signing the recommendations of 
his chief judicial adviser. When the first case 
came before him, | found | had made a mis- 
take. He opened the papers, and began to 
read them through from beginning to end, and 
that, too, in his slow-moving, deliberate way. 
He next proceeded to ask me questions about 
the merits of the case. As I was taken un- 


previous record of 
the applicant; the time that had elapsed be- 
tween his arrest and his conviction; the char- 
acter of the prisoner and of his work before 
sentence; his conduct since, and all facts that 
could, by any possibility, bear upon the case, 
were to be available if, in the President’s judg- 
ment, they were needed. 

“When this record was made up and sub- 
mitted, the President would often keep me for 
hours, going over all the features of the case 
as carefully as if he were trying it in a court 
of original jurisdiction. He was not satisfied 
even then, but when a decision was reached — 
never hurriedly or formally — he would prepare 















GEORGE 





partment. Inthe more difficult cases he would 
take the papers, go over them himself in all 
their details, and so delay his decision until he 


had thoroughly satisfied himself of the merits 


of the application. 


The Case of the Poor Indian 
“| recall one instance, among many, which 
not only illustrated his method of dealing with 
pardons and com- 


r. 


the memoranda that were to be filed in the De- 
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forget that he has nobody else in the world to 
look after him and to see that his rights are fully 
preserved.’ 

“At another time there came before him the 
case of a cashier who had stolen money from 
a national bank. The strongest pressure was 
brought to induce the President to pardon him, 
but when he signed the memorandum of refusal 
he said to me: ‘We must not forget that this 
man has robbed poor men, women, and chil- 
dren. I will not 





mutations, but 





also showed his 
sensibility. Out 
in the Indian Ter- 
ritory an Indian, 
an idle and, I fear, 
a very bad one, 
had killed another 
of his own sort in 
a drunken brawl. 
Thecase appeared 
to be a perfectly 
straight and clear 
one, but when | 
brought Mr.Cleve- 
land the papers, 
I saw that he was 
interested and 
that he was not 
likely to be satis- 
fied with the De- 
partment recom- 
mendation that 
the law should 
take its course. 
The record was 
an elaborate one, 
even as we had 











pardon any such 
man, because his 
offense endangers 
the foundations of 
business honor.’”’ 
Probably there 
was no man in 
whose judgment 
Mr. Cleveland had 
greater confi- 
dence, or to whom 
he was more com- 
municative upon 
large issues of pol- 
itics and adminis- 
tration, than Mr. 
John P. Irish, of 
California. I have 
a letter from Mr. 
Irish in which he 
tells the following 
story: 
Why Cleveland 
Did Not Go to 
the War 


“T was with Mr. 
Cleveland when 








prepared it, but 





the excitement 





it was still insuf- #eteeraphed by Pach Brothers broke like a storm 

ficient to satisfy DR. JOSEPH D. BRYANT over the country 

the President and because of his or- 
” A POLITICAL ASSOCIATE AND CLOSE PERSONAL FRIEN 

his scruples. OF GROVER CLEVELAND der for the return 


There was none 

too much time to act, so he de:ayed the execu- 
tion and called for the full shorthand report of 
the trial. He instructed us to procure further 
letters from the judges, the district attorney, 
and the jurors. When they were submitted, 
he went over all these with the most elaborate 
and painstaking care, and finally disposed of 
the case in a memorandum of a few words, 
granting a commutation. 

“When he had come to a decision in this case 
he said to me: ‘ Boteler, I could not have slept 
nights if this man had been hanged because of a 
declination or failure on my part to look into 
his case. He is only a poor Indian, but I cannot 


of the battle flags 
taken during the Civil War. I asked him if he 
recalled Senator Sumner’s speech opposing the 
placing in the Capitol of any permanent memo- 
rial or work of art to exult over the vanquish- 
ment of the South. He asked me to find the 
record and have it published. I did so, including 
the resolution of the Massachusetts legislature 
bitterly censuring Sumner for the speech, and 
the subsequent expunging of that resolution 
while the Senator was dying. 

“The next morning the papers were full of 
denunciation of the President, and published a 
statement by General Lucius Fairchild, of Wis- 
consin, to the effect that he had received the 
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THE ROOM AT CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY, WHERE CLEVELAND WAS BORN 


FROM™ A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1905 


first notice of the President’s battle flag order 
from his old comrade in arms, General Drum, 
adjutant-general of the United States Army. 
When I called Mr. Cleveland’s attention to this, 
he drew from his desk an official letter from 
Drum, written some months before, recommend- 
ing that the President issue the order for the 
return of the captured flags as an act of amity 
toward the South. I was astonished at this 
revelation, and said: ‘Of course you will publish 
Drum’s letter.’ The President simply said, “No. 
lhe order was mine. | do not wish to divide the 
responsibility. I have examined the matter and 
find that I had no legal authority to issue such 
an order and | have recalled it.’ 

“Then, with a look of pain, he said, ‘See how 
I am misjudged. It is charged in the press that 
1 had no sympathy with the Union armies. 
When the war came there were three men of 
fighting age in our family. We were poor, and 
mother and sisters depended on us for support. 
We held a family council and decided that two 
of us should enlist in the Union army and the 
third stay home for the support of the family. 
We decided it by drawing cuts. The two long 
and one short pieces of paper were put by 
mother in the leaves of the old family Bible. 
She held it while we drew. My two brothers 
drew the long slips, and at once enlisted, and I 
abided by my duty to the helpless women. 
Later on | was drafted and borrowed a thousand 
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dollars to hire a substitute, and it took years of 
hard work to repay that loan. So of three men 
of fighting age, our family furnished three re- 
cruits for the Union army, and I would have 
been a monster if | had had no sympathy with 
that cause for which my brothers were fighting 
and for which I had sacrificed.’” 


II] 


After seven weeks of work in my room at 
the White House, I was transferred to the com- 
mittee headquarters in New York. It would be 
idle to discuss here that ill-starred campaign 
of ’88, with its incompetent management, its 
wasted effort, its lack of sympathy with the can- 
didate and all he stood for, The four years that 
followed this defeat, however, were to show that 
the man and the issue stil! remained. 

Two days before the expiration of his first 
term, I made a special visit to Washington to 
see the outgoing President, fearful that in my 
time no other Democrat might again fill the 
office. I found him still sternly attached to the 
tariff issue he had raised, regretful on its account 
only, not on his own, and wholly disdainful of 
ambition for the future. He manifested no 
interest in the movement in his favor — which 
from the moment of his defeat began to take 
on importance. 

When he came to New York for residence and 

















GEORGE 


was settled in his office at 45 William Street, | 
called to pay my respects. Although I heard 
much of hismovements through Colonel Lamont 
and other friends, I seldom saw him during that 
summer. He was absent a great deal, and when 
at home he was adjusting himself to new and 
strange surroundings. It was his first experience 
of life in a large city, and the whole environment 
was strange to him, as it remained to the end. 
He accepted few invitations, made only two or 
three speeches —in reply to conventional wel- 
—and slowly settled down to a new 
routine. 


comes 


Rise of the pro-Cleveland Sentiment 

It was not long before a sentiment of regret 
for Cleveland’s defeat and premature retirement 
from public life began to manifest itself through- 
out the country. Perhaps its first open avowal 
was made a month after his retirement, upon 
the occasion of the centennial celebration of the 
inauguration of George Washington. The feel- 


ing was unconsciously stimulated by a remark- 
able sermon preached in St. Paul’s Chapel on 
that occasion by the late Bishop Potter. It was, 
in every sense, a lofty and non-partizan treat- 
ment of the great questions of the day, but, 
somehow, in the public mind it was associated 


rs 
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with approval of the President who had just 
retired. 

About the middle of the following November 
Colonel Lamont said to me one day when I hap- 
pened to be in his office: “I wish you would run 
over and see the President. He is going to make 
a speech in Boston some time next month, and 
he has not even the smallest idea of how to get 
it distributed. | am too much engaged to help, 
and so | have told him that I would send you 
over and that you would attend to it. At any 
rate, go and discuss the matter with him.” 

This address was the first important one he 
had made since leaving the Presidency. It was 
to be delivered before the Merchants’ Association 
of Boston, on December 12th of that year. | 
found him very nervous about it, for he had 
scarcely yet had time to feel the change in the 
public temper. 

Ballot reform was then in its infancy, and so 
he determined to make it the principal topic of 
his discourse. The speech had been blocked out, 
the first or second revision had been made, and 
it had been read to Colonel Lamont and one or 
two friends. They had not wholly approved the 
strong position he had taken, and had vainly 
endeavored to get him to modify it. He read 
the speech over to me and made two or three 





























CLEVELAND’S. FIRST 


INAUGURATION, 


MARCH 4, 

































































MI CLEVELAND AND HIS 


FR v ‘ HOT GRAPH TAKEN AT WESTLAND 


verbal changes. In discussing the passages to 
which Colonel Lamont had objected, he used 
very positive language, declaring that he would 
never eliminate these sentences. As often hap- 
pened, his judgment was more than justified 
by the result. 

He made another fair copy and this too 
was read aloud for further criticism. It was 
sent to the printer of the weekly paper of which 
| was then the editor, and the proofs were read 
with unusual care. As I had been called in 
primarily to advise upon the distribution 
to the press, this question was very fully dis- 
cussed, with a good many ups and downs. 
Mr. Cleveland wanted to limit the distribution 
to about twenty or thirty selected papers; but 
I stood for a universal distribution to morning 
newspapers and only through the Press Asso- 
ciations, of which there were then two, with 
no copies to individual editors or papers, not 
even to his friends. [his inaugurated the 
policy of at once giving his utterances to 
the whole country upon a given date and 
thus avoiding any possible charge of favor- 
itism: a policy which was to have far- 
reaching effects. 
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He agreed to this, and so it was arranged that 
about five hundred copies should be printed; 
but we differed again about the date on which 
the matter should be furnished to the Associa- 
tions for distribution. It was before the days of 
limited fast trains to the Pacific Coast, and so I 
stood for the seven days then necessary to 
assure delivery in the remotest parts of the 
country. He had then, as always, the very 
strongest distrust of newspaper editors, so that 
when we finally compromised upon five days, 
he accompanied his concession with a final 
grumble: “ You will find yourself betrayed by 
some one, and | shall be speaking an address 
which has already been published somewhere.” 
He was not satisfied even when assured that in 
such a case we could punish theoffending papers. 
Some days after the earlier copies had gone out 
through one of the Press Associations, an over- 
sight was discovered which made it neces- 
sary to send out some supplementary supplies. 
When I notified him of this, he forwarded them, 
but wrote me, only two days before the delivery 
of the address in Boston, the following letter: 








45 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York, DECEMBER 10, 1880. 
Dear Mr. Parker: I send the copies of the address 
as you requested. I am afraid you will be “too pre- 
vious’’ if you send to the Pittsburgh papers to-day. | 
think it would be better to wait to mail them at such 
a time as will put them in the hands of the editors not 
earlier than Thursday afternoon. They ought not to 
be kicking about a newspaper office very long before 
the thing is delivered. 
Yours very truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
George F. Parker, Esq., 
57 Broadway. 


There was no premature publication; his 
speech was printed letter perfect as delivered, 
in practically every paper in the United States; 
the suspected editors had had time to study 
what he said and to comment upon it with intel- 
ligence; and he was both pleased and surprised 
at the reception his address commanded through- 
out the country. 

From that time until the end of his life I 
handled for him, in this way, something like 
sixty or seventy speeches and letters, and there 
was never a single abuse of the press privilege. 
Although he never lost his suspicion of the indi- 
vidual editor or reporter, it was never necessary, 
after this first successful experiment, to ask 
what time he would give for reaching the 
country. 


Opening Gun of the Third Campaign 


Although Mr. Cleveland neither knew nor 
intended it, this Boston speech of December, 
1889, was the opening gun in the campaign for 
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his third nomination and his second election. 
His friends, especially those in Boston, had not 
lost sight of this hope. Soon thereafter, prob- 
ably upon my first long visit to his house — 
which was early substituted for the office as a 
place to discuss his new work of dealing with 
the public —I raised this question of his re- 
nomination. He disavowed all idea of a return 
to public life in any capacity, and concerning 
a reélection he said: “Why should I have any 
desire or purpose of returning to the Presi- 
dency? It involves a responsibility almost be- 
yond human strength for a man who brings 
any conscience to the discharge of his duties. 
Besides, I feel somehow that I made a creditable 
showing during my first term, all things con- 
sidered, and I might lose whatever of character 
and reputation | have already gained in it. I do 
not want the office and, above all, I do not feel 
that I can take the risk involved in a second 
term after the intervention of one by another 
man and an opposing party. It would be neces- 
sary for me to start new again, and I do not feel 
equal to it.” 

It was useless to urge that he would be able 
to render a service to the country which would 
be infinitely greater than anything he had done 
in his first term. I make no doubt that this 
colloquy, in practically the same language, was 
repeated between us more than a score of times 
during the thirty months following his Boston 
address. Until within a few months of the Chi- 
cago Convention he never failed to insist that 
he did not want to be a candidate, and, at the 
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very last, he consented with great reluctance. 
This attitude did not arise from any mock 
modesty, or from any disinclination to yield to 
the judgment of his friends and partizan follow- 
ers. He had held the office, he had tried his 
own capacities, and had no illusions about either 
it or himself. 

Once the way was open in this matter of in- 
fluencing the country, it became next to impos- 
sible to stop. He had no friend who was not 
convinced, after the Merchants’ Association 
address, that his renomination in 1892 was both 
a patriotic and a party necessity. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the spontaneous outburst 
of feeling that came from every part of the coun- 
try, and from the people themselves. Hitherto, 
in his short public career, he had not had many 
opportunities to feel the popular pulse through 
public speaking. He had never undertaken to 
interpret his public acts. He did not give much 
heed to the swelling tide of approval as it came 
to him in the press. He was never greatly im- 
pressed with this as a form of public sentiment. 
Now, however, began that flood of private 
letters which showed, far more conclusively, 
that he was really in the way to be understood 
by his countrymen,— and for this he was far 
more desirous than for distinction or continu- 
ance in public office. 

He was soon flooded with requests to speak 
and found it difficult even to answer these invi- 
tations, to say nothing of accepting them. He 
disliked public speaking, and, as I have else- 
where said, it was difficult for him to make the 
necessary preparation. It was not long before 
he found himself writing somewhat elaborate 
lettersof regret — efforts which demanded nearly 
as much work in the way of preparation as a 
speech. As these were nearly always printed 
in the local press and thus gradually found their 
way into wider circulation, the pressure in- 


THE MAN 


creased, and he soon found that, whether he 
wanted it so or not, much of his time had to be 
given up to the public. 

During the year that followed the Boston 
address, he avoided political and especially 
party questions as far as possible. He had to 
make a great number of speeches, generally in 
or near New York, upon religious, charitable, 
literary, and professional questions. Every 
address was distributed by the system already 
described, and with as much care as possible. 
The exalted position he had held, aided by his 
new popularity in the country, procured the 
very widest publicity for everything that he 
said or wrote. Millions of people who had 
never known him as anything except a political 
figure, found out that he had thought out sen- 
sible, rational opinions upon a vast range of 
subjects. His addresses were never so frequent 
a3 to pall, and they were always short and so 
fitting as at once to command publication and 
to attract readers. He did not indulge in the 
cheap humor then so common and not yet ex- 
tinct, so that his character as a man of serious 
mind never suffered. 

Never was a better or surer foundation laid 
for effective political work. From this time 
onward, the demands for interpretations of his 
policy came from every part of the country. 
Practically every State took care of itself. Dur- 
ing all this preliminary period, which continued 
until February 22, 1892, no man was asked for 
money, nobody was paid a single cent for serv- 
ices, and no general conference was either 
called or held. There were no agents traveling 
here and there, there was no steam-roller — 
nothing but a strong underlying attachment 
for a man and a cause. When it was all over, 
there was left nodistinctively Cleveland machine 
which could be used again for this or any other 
purpose. 


f 


The next Cleveland article will take up the election of 1892, Cleveland’s second term, the formation of 
bis second Cabinet, and Cleveland’s Venezuela policy 
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MARRIAGE 


BY MARY S. WATTS 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


HROUGHOUT the day I had been 
conscious as I rode that the silence 
of this northern country-side was, in 
reality, no silence at all, but one 
constant unobtrusive small noise, 
made up of a thousand others, indistinguish- 
able, as minute and dainty as the whirring of a 
bee. The patches of shadowy woods, the en- 
vironing folds and pastures, were full of a tiny, 
gentle bustle; so that the creaking of a wain, a 
carter’s whistle, or the hoof-beat of another 


BY A. I. KELLER 
horse upon the road made an effect dispropor- 
tionately loud and abrupt. This last it was 
that started me out of a drowse into which I 
had fallen, nodding in the saddle as I jogged 
along. So far, other travelers had been infre- 
quent, for my path lay apart, unvisited by 
coaches or post-riders; and now the echoes of 
their advance — two horsemen, as I guessed 

were flung out and dispersed among the hill- 
sides with a formidable uproar. I drew rein at 
the top of a little rising ground to listen; the 
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sound was to the rear, but they were not yet 
in sight. All before me the landscape lay 
empty to the eye, still as if enchanted, save 
when a light, noiseless wind arose, and the 
standing grain in a field by the roadside fled 
before it in dissolving ridges, green or tawny; 
the narrow shadows of the trees were reaching 
toward the east; an unstable spire of smoke, 
based upon some hidden chimney, stood at the 
horizon. I think I never encountered a thing 
stranger to the senses than this idle picture, 
and the contrasting speed and fury of the view- 
less cavalry drawing near. There was some- 
thing in this noisy haste that pricked one’s 
curiosity, so alien was it to that dull, peace- 
able, and pastoral atmosphere; and | went on 
slowly, attending with a good deal of vague 
conjecture the moment when they should over- 
take me. 

This happened very shortly; their horses 
were at the gallop, separated by several lengths, 
to judge from the bawling conversation | could 
hear, and presently the foremost one charged 
up the slight ascent | had just climbed, crested 
it, and bore down upon me with a volley of 
shouts. I dodged to one side barely in time, 
and he bolted by, sawing vainly at his horse’s 
mouth, succeeded finally in pulling up some 
hundred paces farther, wheeled, and swept 
back again, coming at last to a halt abreast of 
me in the middle of the road. “Stand, sir!” 
he bellowed, absolutely without pausing to take 
breath, and flourishing an excited gesture with 


his whip. “Stand, you scoundrel! You'd 
scurry across the Border, would you? You'd 
elope, would you? You'd kidnap— Hey! 


Oh — ah — um And, after having be- 
gun at the top of his lungs, with a violence of 
demeanor truly alarming to see in an elderly 
gentleman who was plainly of a plethoric or 
apoplectic habit of body, he abruptly lapsed 
away into confused rumblings and at length 
complete silence, with a face of absurd dis- 
comfiture. 

He was a stout, ruddy man, upward of sixty, 
| should think; his dress somehow appeared to 
have been flung on in a hurry, and was further 
diserdered by hard riding. In fact, he could 
not keep up this gait much longer, | noted in- 
wardly, for his horse was almost blown. It 
was a stalwart bay hunter, but now stood with 
drooped head and legs a-spraddle, the sweat 
running on its neck and flanks. The old gen- 
tleman let the reins fall slack, and, taking off 
his hat, mopped his head and face with the 
furious energy that seemed characteristic of all 
his movements. 

“Sir,”’ he said vehemently, “I beg your par- 
don! You are not the man I took you for. | 
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am in great haste — in pursuit, sir, of a rascal, 
a sneaking, stealing rascal ———’’ The mere re- 
cital of these terms moved him to fresh rage. 
It was impossible for him to get any redder, 
but his little blue eyes flamed; his voice rose; 
he menaced the heavens with his whip. “You 
look exactly like him! And, hearing of your 
passage along this road some way back, from 
a carrier we chanced upon, we’ve been follow- 
ing you ever since. I — I hope you will over- 
look the informality of my address — in the 
circumstances it was a very natural mistake.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said I suavely. “You 
are a constable, | suppose?”’ 

“Sir,” said the old gentleman, drawing 
himself up, “I am Major Lowther, late his 
Majesty’s Two-hundred-and-first Regiment of 
Foot.” 

“Indeed?” said I, exhibiting every symptom 
of surprise. “In the circumstances it was a 
very natural mistake And where this 
interchange of courtesies might have ended 
there is no saying, for, perhaps luckily, we 
were interrupted at that moment by the ar- 
rival of Major Lowther’s companion. He came 
on at a decent, temperate trot, seeing us al- 
ready in parley, and was no sooner within 
speaking distance than he called out in a high, 
rasping voice: “ Well, Bryan, I hope you're sat- 
isfied that this is mot the man! Was I right or 
wrong?” 

“Solomon,” said the Major humbly, “the de- 
scription answered, and | could swear ——” 

“Swearing won't mend matters, nor help us 
a foot farther,” said the other, without paying 
any attention to my presence. “I should like 
to know — I should really like to know, Bryan, 
what you propose doing nowr Here we are 
thirty miles from home; you've wasted an hour 
on this false scent; you've all but foundered 
your horse; the afternoon's getting on; and we 
know no more where your daughter and the 
young man are than we did this morning in 
the beginning of this wild-goose chase! | de- 
cline to share the responsibility for all this, 
Bryan — I trust that you remember that every 
several thing you have done has been against 
my explicit opinion and advice. You've got 
nobody but yourself to thank for it.’’ All of 
which long speech he delivered in a style of 
patient resignation, infinitely more exasperat- 
ing than the stormiest reproaches; and finished 
with his hands clasped on the saddle-bow, look- 
ing off across the landscape with a kind of sad 
detachment like a martyr. He was long, lean, 
soberly dressed, and middle-aged, with a sal- 
low, dyspeptic face, as unlike the Major as 
could well be imagined; and it was evident the 
latter stood in some awe of him, for he stuttered 
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sound was to the rear, but they were not yet 
in sight. All before me the landscape lay 
empty to the eye, still as if enchanted, save 
when a light, noiseless wind arose, and the 
standing grain in a field by the roadside fled 
before it in dissolving ridges, green or tawny; 
the narrow shadows of the trees were reaching 
toward the east; an unstable spire of smoke, 
based upon some hidden chimney, stood at the 
horizon. I think | never encountered a thing 
stranger to the senses than this idle picture, 
and the contrasting speed and fury of the view- 
less cavalry drawing near. There was some- 
thing in this noisy haste that pricked one’s 
curiosity, so alien was it to that dull, peace- 
able, and pastoral atmosphere; and | went on 
slowly, attending with a good deal of vague 
conjecture the moment when they should over- 
take me. 

This happened very shortly; their horses 
were at the gallop, separated by several lengths, 
to judge from the bawling conversation | could 
hear, and presently the foremost one charged 
up the slight ascent I had just climbed, crested 
it, and bore down upon me with a volley of 
shouts. | dodged to one side barely in time, 
and he bolted by, sawing vainly at his horse's 
mouth, succeeded finally in pulling up some 
hundred paces farther, wheeled, and swept 
back again, coming at last to a halt abreast of 
me in the middle of the road. “Stand, sir!” 
he bellowed, absolutely without pausing to take 
breath, and flourishing an excited gesture with 
his whip. “Stand, you scoundrel! You'd 
scurry across the Border, would you? You'd 
elope, would your You'd kidnap— Hey! 
Oh — ah — um And, after having be- 
gun at the top of his lungs, with a violence of 
demeanor truly alarming to see in an elderly 
gentleman who was plainly of a plethoric or 
apoplectic habit of body, he abruptly lapsed 
away into confused rumblings and at length 
complete silence, with a face of absurd dis- 
comfiture. 

He was a stout, ruddy man, upward of sixty, 
| should think; his dress somehow appeared to 
have been flung on in a hurry, and was further 
diserdered by hard riding. In fact, he could 
not keep up this gait much longer, | noted in- 
wardly, for his horse was almost blown. It 
was a Stalwart bay hunter, but now stood with 
drooped head and legs a-spraddle, the sweat 
running on its neck and flanks. The old gen- 
tleman let the reins fall slack, and, taking off 
his hat, mopped his head and face with the 
furious energy that seemed characteristic of all 
his movements. 

“Sir,” he said vehemently, “I beg your par- 
don! You are not the man I took you for. I 
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am in great haste — in pursuit, sir, of a rascal, 
a sneaking, stealing rascal -” The mere re- 
cital of these terms moved him to fresh rage. 
It was impossible for him to get any redder, 
but his little blue eves flamed; his voice rose; 
he menaced the heavens with his whip. “You 
look exactly like him! And, hearing of your 
passage along this road some way back, from 
a carrier we chanced upon, we’ve been follow- 
ing you ever since. I|—TI hope you will over- 
look the informality of my address —in the 
circumstances it was a very natural mistake.” 

“Don't mention it,”’ said I suavely. “You 
are a constable, | suppose?”’ 

“Sir,” said the old gentleman, drawing 
himself up, “I am Major Lowther, late his 
Majesty’s Two-hundred-and-first Regiment of 
Foot.” 

“Indeed?” said I, exhibiting every symptom 
of surprise. “In the circumstances it was a 
very natural mistake And where this 
interchange of courtesies might have ended 
there is no saying, for, perhaps luckily, we 
were interrupted at that moment by the ar- 
rival of Major Lowther’s companion. He came 
on at a decent, temperate trot, seeing us al- 
ready in parley, and was no sooner within 
speaking distance than he called out in a high, 
rasping voice: “ Well, Bryan, | hope you're sat- 
isfied that this is mot the man! Was I right or 
wrong?” 

“Solomon,” said the Major humbly, “the de- 
scription answered, and | could swear ——”’ 

“Swearing won't mend matters, nor help us 
a foot farther,” said the other. without paying 
any attention to my presence. “I should like 
to know | should really like to know, Bryan, 
what you propose doing now? Here we are 
thirty miles from home; you've wasted an hour 
on this false scent; you've all but foundered 
your horse; the afternoon’s getting on; and we 
know no more where your daughter and the 
young man are than we did this morning in 
the beginning of this wild-goose chase! 1 de- 
cline to share the responsibility for all this, 
Bryan — I trust that you remember that every 
several thing you have done has been against 
my explicit opinion and advice. You've got 
nobody but yourself to thank for it.’’ All of 
which long speech he delivered in a style of 
patient resignation, infinitely more exasperat- 
ing than the stormiest reproaches; and finished 
with his hands clasped on the saddle-bow, look- 
ing off across the landscape with a kind of sad 
detachment like a martyr. He was long, lean, 
soberly dressed, and middle-aged, with a sal- 
low, dyspeptic face, as unlike the Major as 
could well be imagined; and it was evident the 
latter stood in some awe of him, for he stuttered 
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and fidgeted and looked aside during the above 
address like any scnool-boy convicted of a mis- 
demeanor. 

“Of course, of course, Solomon,” he said 
anxiously. “You were right — you’re gener- 
ally right — and I’m generally hasty -—-” 

“If you were to substitute always for gen- 
erally in both those clauses, Bryan, you'd be 
nearer the truth,” said the thin man calmly. 
“| will now repeat the series of deductions 
which I attempted to outline to you before. 
When a young man runs away with a young 
woman, he runs away with her — they don’t 
separate —I am putting it in the simplest lan- 
guage so that you will have no difficulty in fol- 
lowing me — I say they don’t separate and go 
traipsing off singly. Now, the carrier informed 
us that this —this person was alone” — here 
he indicated me negligently with his riding- 
stick —“‘and, being alone, he could not be ——” 

“Faith, I’d like nothing better than to be 
alone again, gentlemen,” said I, pretty tartly. 
This second fellow, with his ineffably superior 
air, and his gesture as if | had been a sack of 
potatoes, fairly touched me on the raw; the ir- 
ritation was all the greater for being on the 
surface groundless; and I wondered how a 
hearty, forthright and downright man such as 
the Major plainly was could support Mr. Solo- 
mon’s company a moment. “Your business 
nowise interests me,” said I. “And I’m de- 
sirous to get on about my own. If you'll 
kindly draw your horses to the side and let me 
pass, I'll be greatly obliged.” 

“No, no, wait one minute, sir, if you please,” 
cried Major Lowther; and he looked toward the 
other nervously. “One minute, sir, | promise 
not to detain you longer. I — I'd like to ask 
you a few questions. Have you seen ——?” 

“This is perfectly useless — another waste 
of time, Bryan,” interposed Solomon, still with 
his aggrieved composure. “He hasn’t seen 
anything — the carrier hadn’t seen anything — 
nobody has seen anything — there’s been noth- 
ing to see! If you would only listen to me and 
control yourself!” 

“It’s very easy to see you’ve never had a 
daughter, Solomon,” the Major retorted, with 
a return of his natural spirit. “You wouldn't 
be so cool if Camilla was your child! This 
young man may know something about them; 
and at any rate I’m going to leave no stone 
unturned 7 

“Go on, go on!” said Solomon, placid, yet 
fatigued; he folded his hands again on the pom- 
mel of the saddle, and again looked abstractedly 
away. “Only remember I’ve warned you — 
you'll gain nothing by it.” 

Major Lowther, for whom | began to feel a 
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lively sympathy, eyed his companion in com- 
plete helplessness. “You remind me _ very 
much of my poor wife at times, Solomon. 
Henrietta was ——”’ 

“My sister had her trials, Bryan,’’ Solomon 
interrupted with a gen#le sigh. “I have real- 
ized it keenly of late.” 

The Major turned hastily to me. “What | 
wanted to ask you, sir, was if you had seen a 
young man on horseback with a young woman 
behind him at any time to-day? You couldn't 
have failed to remark them — their appearance 
was unusual. They would have been traveling 
in the direction of the Scottish Border — to- 
ward Gretna Green, undoubtedly. They — 
they were running off to get married, you un- 
derstand.” - 

“No such couple has met or passed me,” | 
answered him. 

“I told you so,”’ said Solomon, wagging his 
head in melancholy triumph. At the moment 
I believe | would have given a finger to have 
been able to disprove him; there was some- 
thing about him that stirred one to contradic- 
tion; you would rather be in the wrong against 
him than in the right with him. 

“Well, but maybe they’ve given up the 
horse, and got some other conveyance,” said 
the Major. “You might have seen ’em afoot, 
or in a chaise or wagon?” 

“One sees many such. What did they look 
like?” 

“The girl — my daughter, sir, my daughter 
Camilla,’”’ said the father with an unconscious 
softening of the voice, “is very pretty, eh, 
Solomon? A beauty, in short — that’s not 
putting it too strong, do you think, Solomon? 
He couldn’t help noticing her, could he? She 
has dark chestnut curls, and she had on a—a 
— why — a string of beads around her neck — 
coral beads, | remember she always wears ’em 
— and little black satin slippers laced about 
the ankle with black ribbons — she has a very 
small foot — you would certainly have, noticed 
her.” 

“| certainly would have,” said I, without af- 
fectation. ‘But | haven’t met any one in that 
costume. Nor any -young man, either, that | 
remember.” 

“TI told you so!”’ Solomon reiterated mildly. 
This species of repartee is at once inexpensive 
and unanswerable; and the Major’s brother-in- 
law (if that was his estate, as | supposed) en- 
joyed it thoroughly. ‘‘If you are finally ready 
to proceed, Bryan?” he inquired, gathering up 
his reins. 

“Proceed?” echoed the other, and cast a 
doubtful glance over his horse. He leaned 
down and laid his hand on its wet, heaving 
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side, then straightened up, shaking his head. 
“I can’t ‘proceed’ with Captain Jack in this 
condition — there’s not another ounce of go in 
him. I’m afraid we'll have to go back as far 
as Hadley-in-the-Hole, anyhow; we can get a 
change of horses there and try a new cast on 
the other road.” 

“In the meanwhile Camilla and young Gard- 
ner will be standing still waiting for us, of 
course,” observed Solomon, in a light, satirical 
manner that sat worse on him — if that were 
possible— than his previous assumption of 
mournful wisdom. “Admirable plan, Bryan!” 

“Well, what would you suggest, then?”’ said 
the Major in a temper. “If you can think of 
anything better, in Heaven’s name, say so! 
Only look at this poor brute first!” 

It was quite manifest to me, at least, that 
Solomon could not think of anything better, 
but he retorted with unimpaired complacency: 
“J wouldn't have got Captain Jack in such a 
lather to begin with. My horse is not winded. 
But you were in such a crazy hurry z 

“Hurry, indeed!” shouted Major Lowther, 
exasperated. “Hurry! And how about your- 
self? By the Lord, Solomon, if it hadn’t been 
for you, | could have found it in my heart to 
let the children marry — I only want Camilla 
to be happy! Of course, Dick was a traitor to 
steal her away like this, but the more | think 
about it, the less | blame ’em! If you hadn’t 
been so keen about the money, I believe I’d 
have clean forgot it—— but you come in with 
your confounded sermonizing about a parent’s 
duties and young Leeds and the fortune — 
Plague take him! I wish he and the money 
were at the bottom of the Red Sea this minute!” 

“I dare say you do, and why not wish me 
there, too, Bryan?” said Solomon meekly. 
“Blame me, blame Joseph Leeds, blame every- 
body but yourself, as usual! I’m used to in- 
gratitude — I haven’t lived in your house, and 
done my best to watch over your interests all 
these twenty years for nothing.” 

“No, you haven't!” said the Major, savagely 
ironical; “you assuredly haven't!” 

“This,” said Solomon, raising his voice a 
little, and reddening, ‘this is all the direct re- 
sult of the deplorable way in which Camilla 
has been brought up.” 

“She’s been very well brought up, sir, my 
daughter has been very well brought up!”’ cried 
the other, turning purple. “Did I ever deny 
her anything? She’s the finest and best be- 
haved girl in England —no thanks to you! 

Upon my soul, | believe there never was a 
single man or woman yet that didn’t want to 
tell people how to bring up their children!” 
“Have it your own way, Bryan ——”’ Dur- 
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ing all this talk, which had been conducted on 
Major Lowther’s side with a deal of heat and 
clamor, on Solomon’s with a sort of obdurate 
patience calculated to try the temper of a Job, 
and by both of them with a total disregard of 
their audience, they had been gradually mov- 
ing off in the direction the Major had indicated, 
that is, toward Hadley, a village where I re- 
membered stopping to bait about noon. And 
the argument was still at its height when they 
disappeared over the hill, fragments of strong 
language from Major Lowther drifting back to 
me as they went. I was just turning into the 
road to take up my journey when a renewed 
rumor of hoofs behind caused me to look 
around again. It was the Major, pounding 
back once more, and Solomon in the rear with 
that long-suffering expression which he knew 
how to communicate to every outline of his 
face and figure. 

“Sir,” cried out Major Lowther earnestly, “I 
forgot, I actually forgot to thank you and to 
apologize for encroaching on your time! I’m a 
good deal hurried and worried, or I never 
should have been guilty of such rudeness.” 

“More precious time wasted!” ejaculated 
Solomon, addressing space above my head. 
He lowered his eyes and looked me over slight- 
ingly. “Sixpence, now, will compensate him, 
I dare say,” he added. 

“Don’t straiten yourself on my account, | 
beg, sir,” said I, choking with rage. “Curb 
your extravagance, sir, control your generous 
recklessness — think into what a_ seething 
whirlpool of dissipation | might plunge with 
your sixpence! A _ gentleman— but there, 
there, to be sure I’m not talking to one! Major 
Lowther, your very humble servant; I’m sorry 
to have been of no more help to you.” And 
with that I rode briskly off, thinking it the part 
of prudence to put as much space as possible 
between myself and Mr. Solomon, who had the 
knack of inspiring an ardent desire to kick him 
in whomsoever he met. I did not look back 
again, but presently heard their retreating steps 
upon the road. 


Il 


That part of the country, according to various 
warnings I had had, was subject to occasional 
highwaymen, being remote and unpoliced in 
any way; and, as twilight drew on, | kept a 
watchful eye on the turns and corners of the 
road where these night-riding gentry might be 
expected to station themselves. But the dusk 
deepened, very grateful after the heat and sun- 
shine of a midsummer day, and I met nobody 
but a party of homeward-faring reapers with 
their scythes, and a cow and calf footing it 
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along sedately in charge of two or three chil- 
dren. I could not guess how far | had got 
from the place of meeting with the pursuers, 
but, as | was well mounted and kept up a good 
pace, it must have been several miles, when, 
following diligently the bends of the road, | 
came suddenly plump upon the pursued! I re- 
member no feeling of either doubt or surprise, 
although a moment before nothing could have 
been farther from my mind than such a meet- 
ing. I had forgot all about Major Lowther 
and his troubles; here were the latter con- 
cretely presented in the picture of a boy and 
girl sitting on the ground by the roadside in a 
nook of the hedge! To be sure, they had no 
horse, or, at least, none was in sight; and they 
were, supposed to have taken some other route; 
andfthere might be a score of such couples 
meandering about the neighborhood for what 
| knew. But anybody could see at a glance 
that these were no country Jack and Jill; their 
hands showed no familiarity with the plow and 
churn; they wore a look something akin to 
that of the newly wed, proud, furtive, pleased, 
and timorous all at once; he who ran might 
read. If I had known them all their lives, | 
could have been no more certain of their 
identity. There they sat, side by side, in a 
sentimental attitude which they altered with a 
lightning facility to one of estrangement and 
reserve at the sound of my approach. The 
young man jumped up, the girl sat anxiously 
alert; and | reined in before them speculatively. 
Miss was wearing the coral necklace; she had 
taken off her hat, a great round straw with a 
wreath of roses about the crown, and it lay on 
her lap; she was a beauty. Upon whatever oc- 
casion they had run away, one could hardly 
find fault with the young man, who was him- 
self a good-looking lad, slim and tall, with a 
quick spirit in his face. We stared an instant, 
and he was opening his lips to speak, when | 
forestalled him. 

“Miss Lowther,” said I, and saluted the 
young lady with a flourish. 

She gave a little scream and started to her 
feet. “Oh, Dick!” she said, clutching the 
young man’s arm. “Oh, Dick!” Speech could 
go no farther with her; she clung to him in a 
mute fright and wonder. If I had had any 
doubts, this behavior would have resolved 
them; but it is easy to conceive the dismay of 
the two young people, whose minds were prob- 
ably filled with dire images of chase, capture, 
and separation. 

“Mr. Gardner,”’ said I, with another flourish. 

He eyed me, considered, and finally replied 
coolly, although coloring to the temples, his 
look not meeting mine but fixed desperately on 
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my horse’s ears, or some point thereabouts: 

“You are mistaken, sir, my name is Jones.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said I, with effu- 
sion. “The similarity of your appearance 
misled me.” 

“Why, how on earth do you know anything 
about my appearance? I never saw you be- 
fore in my life!” he blurted out naively — and 
then recognized the blunder and stopped short 
in a lamentable confusion. Camilla came to 
the rescue in a high, domineering voice, by 
which she hoped, no doubt, to distract my at. 
tention. 

“T am Miss Smith, sir,” she said crisply. “I 
don’t know why you address me as Miss Low- 
ther, or, indeed, why you speak to me at all.” 
She adjusted a pair of small silk mittens she 
wore upon her arms and hands and crossed 
them before her primly. ‘I do not know you.” 

“T am Mr. Robinson,” said I. “What an 
extraordinary meeting! Consider,” said I, 
turning blandly to the boy, “here we stand, 
representatives of three families of the most 
handsome antiquity, come together wholly by 
chance! Did the like ever happen before?’”’ 

They both looked more or less foolish at this, 
exchanging a glance equal parts embarrass- 
ment and anxiety. And after a moment | 
went on: “| understand this road leads to 
Gretna Green. Can you tell me if that is so?” 

“Yes —no— that is—I dare say it does,’ 
stammered the young man uneasily. 

“The Miss Lowther and Mr. Gardner that | 
was speaking of,” said I, in a casual manner, 
“are on their way there, and a while ago I met 
— however, that’s neither here nor there. | 
must be getting on.” And, with a parting 
salute, | made a movement to pass them, but 
had scarcely got a dozen yards away when the 
young fellow holloa’d after me, and as I slack- 
ened the pace, overtook me, running. 

“You — ah— you were saying something 
about —er— Miss Lowther?” he_ inquired. 
“Are you — um — sent after her? Have they 
— have they raised the hue-and-cry?”’ 

“Mr. Jones ” | began. 

He made an impatient gesture. “Oh, stuff! 
I can’t keep that up, and it’s no use anyhow. 
My name’s no more Jones than — than yours 
is Robinson, and you know it!” he said with a 
very pleasing frankness, and planted himself 
squarely in the road in front of me. “Come, 
now, play fair and don’t poke fun! Who are 
you, and what else do you know about us, and 
what are you going to do?” 

I] answered his questions succinctly — all ex- 
cept the last, for, to be truthful, | had not yet 
made up my mind on that head. The affair 
did not concern me in the least; in conscience 
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I should have felt no greater desire to aid 
them than to betray. But “betray”’ is an 
ugly word for an ugly thing. I had no relish 
for that course; and somehow it pleased me 
subtly to see that they breathed a little freer 
at my intelligence and looked at each other 
more hopefully. ‘We're very much obliged, 
Captain Trant,”’ said Dick. “You see, what 
you say shows there’s some chance for us yet, 
and we were beginning to fear there wasn’t 
any.” There was an artless friendliness and 
confidence in their manner that won upon one 
indescribably; they took it | was on their side 
without question, and invited me to their 
councils with entire reliance. ‘“My horse gave 
out,” the young man explained, “‘and we had 
to leave him at a farm-house. The people had 
no other animal or conveyance that we could 
hire instead, so we thought we'd go on to the 
next place and see if we couldn't get one there. 
But it seems to be a long way,” he finished, 
turning a worried eye on the girl, “and I don’t 
think Cam — Miss Lowther can walk it.”’ 

‘I can, too,”’ she said bravely. “I could 
walk ail the way, Dick!” 

“What? To Gretna? It might be twenty- 
five miles —as if I would let you! No, I'll 
hunt up something — anything, no matter 
what. A balloon or a wheelbarrow, it’s all 
one!” 

“Here’s a great to-do about a very simple 
thing,” I struck in. “The post-road is not 
more than five miles to the east; and I’ve no 
doubt in the world you could manage to get 
seats on one of the coaches.”’ 

“Seats on a coach!”’ exclaimed young Gard- 
ner impatiently. “We might as well proclaim 
who we are and where we are going from the 
housetops! That’s the very road Major Low- 
ther and Mr. Mawmesey must be taking — no, 
no, that won’t do; we must think of something 
else.” He looked up and down the road, 
plainly at a stand; and then gave a violent 
start. “There comes somebody!”’ he said. 

And now I am come to a part of this history 
and must recount an action for which | have 
not the least idea of apologizing, though it 
should scandalize all the parents and guardians 
in the universe. These young people had 
opened their difficulties to me, but I was not 
committed to them in any way, and the proper 
course undoubtedly would have been to beat a 
retreat in cold blood and leave them to their 
own devices. I did nothing of the sort. On 
the contrary, I threw in my lot with theirs, 
hand and glove; and perhaps at the back of 
my mind there lurked the notion that it would 
be eminently agreeable to outwit oj4 Solomon 
Mawmesey! From the superior height of my 
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horse, | could get a more comprehensive view 
of the newcomer than Gardner; and all at once 
there blazed before my mind's eye a unique, a 
daring, a brilliant plan. It was a handsome, 
solid sort of family-coach that was approach- 
ing, at a round trot, drawn by a pair of hand- 
some, solid dappled grays, with a post-boy 
astride of the nigh one. “Eureka!”’ said I to 
Gardner, and pointed to the equipage. “ There’s 
your conveyance now! Strong and stout 
enough to take you around the world, let alone 
to Gretna Green!”’ 

He stared up at me dumfounded. “What 
are you talking about? That carriage? Why, 
it’s not Major Lowther’s, and that’s all I can 
tell about it! Do you recognize it? Is it 
some one you know?””’ 

“Devil a bit! I never saw ’em before in my 
life!”’ said I, starting off. He ran after me, 
grabbing at my stirrup with expostulations. 

“Captain Trant! For Heaven's sake- 
what are you going to dor” He was 
obliged to fall back, out of breath, with a 
countenance of such ghastly dismay that | 
could easily guess what was passing through 
his mind. He thought I was a highwayman! 
And in fact the business wore a rather dubious 
face; | was bent upon something not unlike a 
highwayman’s errand, and as | drew near the 
carriage, began a sort of mental foraging for 
ways and words in which to explain myself. 
None of the treatises on etiquette notify one of 
the precise courtesies to be observed in arrest- 
ing a strange vehicle in full career upon the 
public highroad. Rack your brains, and you 
cannot think of an ingratiating fashion of go- 
ing about it. But, by good luck, just before I 
reached them, the post-boy slowed to a walk, 
turning to answer some question or command 
from the carriage; and that gave me a chance. 
I had, however, to use a rather more brisk and 
authoritative manner than was tactful, for, by 
a weird irony, Gardner, the very man whom I 
desired to benefit, was hurrying up from be- 
hind, intent on rescuing the passengers from me! 

“Ahem — ah — stand!”’ said I to the post- 


want to ” What I wgnted he did not wait 
to hear; he started arofind at the sound of 
my voice, gazed Joose-jafved an instant, gave a 
wild “ Yoop!”’ rolled off the horse, and took to 
his heels across the meadows, roaring thieves 
and murder at every step! I doubt if he 
stopped running under an hour; and the shout 
I sent after him, thinking vainly to reassure 
him, acted only as a spur. He ran, he leaped, 
he fell and sprawled, and scrambled up, and 
ran again, and diminished at last into the 
growing dusk, still running, still bawling! | 





boy. “Stand still, | an you fellow! I* 
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looked after him, well-nigh petrified. Never 
having seen a highwayman in action — nor at 
all, for that matter — I had naturally fallen in 
with the popular idea that they were desperate 
daredevils slashing and dashing about at the 
risk of their necks every moment. But if all 
coaches fell so easy a prey as this, it was no 
such heroic business after all; any coward could 
take a purse upon these terms. There stood 
the carriage before me defenseless, the startled 
horses crowding and glaring; and it seemed to 
me the most pressing matter was to get them 
quieted or they would back into tke ditch. | 
seized the bridle nearest me and drew them 
into the road with a soothing word or two. 

“Jack! Jem! Boy! Whatever your name 
is! What’s the matter? What are you doing?”’ 
called a voice from within. The window 
rattled down, and a woman’s head was thrust 
out, just as Gardner came panting up. She 
took one look at him, and shrank back with a 
screech. Immediately from the interior of the 
carriage arose a din ‘fit to shatter the eternal 
silence of the stars; the woman screamed, a 
dog set up a furious yelping, and in addition 
there was a steady outpour of appalling pro- 
fanity in a deep, raucous voice from some other 
unseen inmate of the coach. Why the whole 
country-side did not come running is a mystery; 
but it was a lonely spot. Gardner stood aghast 
fora moment; then he took off his hat with an 
anxious civility. 

“Madame!” he began, shouting above the 
racket and bowing to the window. “Madame, 
1 beg ss 

“Go away, go away, you awful man! 
shrieked the woman’s voice. “I haven't got 
any money! I never have any money! Lay 
a finger on me, and you shall rue it!”’ 

“Madame - 

“Go away, I haven’t any, I tell you! Here, 
take that and let me go — oh, please let me go!” 

Here some object flashed through the win- 
dow and landed clinking on the road; it was a 
watch and chain. The young man stooped 
and picked it up mechanically. 

“Thief! Robber! Are you satisfied?” de- 
manded the voice indignantly, and then it gave 
another screech, having apparently become 
aware for the first time of my presence. “Oh, 
lud, there’s two of ‘em!” it cried in despair. 
“What’s going to become of me?” and fell to 
noisy weeping. 

I caught Gardner’s eye, as | struggled with 
the plunging horses, and signaled him; he 
came to my aid promptly, but with a very per- 
plexed and doubtful face. “It’s all right,” I 
shouted. “I’m not a footpad! You thought 
I was, didn’t you?” 
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He looked at me oddly, scowling as he clung 
to the bits, and nodded, speech being rather 
difficult. 

“As soon as that simmers down,” bellowed I, 
waving a gesture to the coach, “we can ex- 
plain.” 

“Explain!” He looked at me again, and, let- 
ting go of the horses, staggered back in a wild 
paroxysm of laughter. Camilla came running 
up and stopped dismayed. “Dick! What’s 
the matter?” 

“Matter!” said I, choking down my own 
laugh. ‘Matter enough! The woman thinks 
we're highwaymen, and as long as you hold on 
to that jewelry, Mr. Gardner, she has room to 
think so. Give it to me and let me speak 
to her.” 

He sobered at that and again scanned me 
warily. “You’re sure you mean to give ’em 
back to her, Captain?” 

“Do it yourself, then,” said I, with some 
natural impatience. ‘But I'd like to point out 
that the sooner you act the better. Time's 
passing, and old Solomon’s probably already 
on the road.” 

“Oh, very well,”’ he said hurriedly, gave up 
the watch and chain, and stood a little aloof, 
hand in hand with the girl, to watch me. By 
this time the chorus from the carriage had 
somewhat subsided, and as | rode up beside it 
a fat, high-colored, and much perturbed face 
surmounted by a frilled cap and a huge leg- 
horn bonnet tied with a scarf under the chin, 
appeared at the window. 

“Oh, lor’, it’s the other one!”’ it ejaculated; 
and then, with a kind of desperation: “Mr. 
Highwayman, I’d have you to know I’m Mrs. 
Medlacotte of Chilchester’s cook, and if any- 
thing should happen to me there'd be no hold- 
ing Mr. Medlacotte—and if you come any 
nearer I'll set the dog on you!” and with con- 
siderable exertion she dragged up to the win- 
dow and held there a chubby white poodle, 
shaved in the semblance of a lion, with a blue 
ribbon bow on his collar, and the most amiable 
expression any dog ever wore. “Hi, Rollo! 
Bite him, Rollo!” said Mrs. Medlacotte of Chil- 
chester’s cook valiantly. Rollo surveyed me 
pleasantly, wagged his tail, and snuffed vigor- 
ously all around the sash. 

“Here’s your watch and chain, ma’am,’ 
said I, handing them over. “ You’ve been un- 
der a mistake. We aren’t robbers. You seem 
to be going our way, and all we want is a seat 
in the carriage as far as Gretna Green.” 

She clutched her property almost uncon- 
sciously, gazing in round-eyed bewilderment. 
“A seat in the carriage! This carriage — Mrs. 
Medlacotte’s own carriage! As far as Gr— as 
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far as Bedlam, more like! Who are you, any- 
how?” 

“That’s nothing to the purpose,” said I 
mysteriously. “Only look at this young lady 
and gentleman. They’re running away from 

er from her cruel uncle, ma’am; he’s 
sworn — never mind what — but he’s sworn — 
you understand, I see, ma’am,” said I in a 
blood-curdling whisper and nodding at her 
with a secret and fearful air. 

“awk!” exclaimed the cook, craning out of 
the window for a better view. 

“And he'll do it as sure as fate, if they dare 
to marry. He’s after ‘em hot-foot now!”’ 

“Mercy!” said the cook in genuine delight. 
“Ain’t that horrible? To think of it! It’s 
like a story, ain't it? What’s the young lady’s 
name?” 

“If you please, ma’am,” said I, with a por- 
tentous frown, “we'll name no names. The 
point is, will you help ’em?” 

“Well — 1—I don’t want to get mixed up 
with anything that ain’t respectable — like 
police and constables and such,”’ said the cook 
nervously. “/’ve got a character if you 
haven't. If there’s any bailiffs or lawyers fol- 
lerin’ of us, why, I won't have a thing to do 
with it, that’s all! And this is Mrs. Medla- 
cotte’s coach that was sent to fetch me to Chil- 
chester, where the fambly is coming a-Tuesday 

-| don’t know that there’s room in it, I’m 
crowded enough what with the luggage and 
Rollo and Elijah as it is ——”’ 

“Elijah?” said I, wondering. “Who's Elijah? 
What Elijah? The only Elijah I ever heard of 
had a chariot of his own!” 

“Well, I’m sure I wish this one had!” sighed 
the cook. “You heard him talking just now, 
didn’t you? It’s awful, ain't it? He learned 
it of a sea-captain that he came in the ship of. 
From foreign parts where they live in a state 
of natur’, you know —I s’pose that accounts 
for some of the — the expressions ——”’ 

“| think I’d rather not ride,’ said Camilla 
decidedly. 

“Lord love you, miss, he ain’t dangerous,”’ 
said the cook. “He won't bite unless he takes 
a dislike to you — and I’m sure he won't to 
anybody with the face you've got.” She 
opened the carriage door, and performed a 
queer bob with the upper half of her body in 
lieu of a curtsey. “My service to you, miss, 
and my name’s Ann Dollop, and | can’t get 
out o’ here to stand up before you proper and 
respekful because I’m that crowded up with 
dogs and boxes and bags and parrots and 
goodness knows what besides! That’s the way 
servants gets put upon,” she added with re- 
sentment. 
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““These are the generations of Shem’!”’ said 


the same harsh, strong voice from the depths of 
the carriage suddenly. “‘Shem was an hun- 
dred years old, and begat Arphaxad two years 
after the flood ——’” 

“Drat the bird, there he goes again!” said 
Mrs. Dollop pettishly. “Mr. Medlacotte taught 
him the whole of that chapter—to reform 
him, he said. Mr. Medlacotte’s fond of his 
joke, you know. You've got to throw a shawl 
or something over him to stop him — Elijah, | 
mean. I’m sure you're welcome to a seat with 
me, miss, if you can squeeze in, but there ain’t 
room for your young man.” 

“T’ll take the post-boy’s place,” said Dick, 
helping Camilla into the vehicle. “We're 
sorry to incommode you, Mrs. Dollop,’ he 
went on, feeling in his pocket. “But if this 
can make matters even ?” Something 
changed hands. 

“Thank you kindly, sir — that is, my lord,” 
said the cook, much impressed. “I wouldn't 
have made all this pother about it, but I’ve 
got to be careful. I can’t go taking up with 
all sorts o’ people, being Mrs. Medlacotte’s 
cook, you know. And then, running away 
seems all right enough in a story — ’tain’t 
quite the same when you're doing it, somehow. 
You'll both take your Bible oath there ain't 
going to be anything done but what's respect- 
able?” 
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For a considerable time after this arrangement 
had been effected, Gardner and | trotted along 
side by side in a meditative silence. Night 
came on with the harvest moon extraordinarily 
bright and large in the great, clean, vacant sky. 
Our road lay straight before us in the illumina- 
tion — a fortunate chance, for, beyond the fact 
that we must keep to the northward, neither 
one of us had much idea of how to get to our 
destination. I had never visited these parts 
before, and hitherto had been obliged to ask 
my way from town to town, and not infre- 
quently had lost it; and it appeared that Gard- 
ner had already passed the limits of his ac- 
quaintance, and was going upon guess-work. 
The young man was pretty constantly occupied 
with the horses, which were a spirited and vig- 
orous pair, so that we had scarcely any oppor- 
tunity to talk, even if we had been so minded; 
but, falling into a walk as we climbed a hill, 
and both of us relaxing a little from our pos- 
ture of haste and anxiety, he said to me sud- 
denly with a half-laugh: “Well, Captain Trant, 
I think | ought to beg your pardon for an un- 
worthy suspicion. But | believe you would 


have thought the same in my place.” 
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“1 understand, sir; no offense meant and 
none taken,” said I; and there was another 
silence. 

“Well?” he said at last, after glancing at me 
sidelong a number of times and with two or 
three tentative clearings of the throat. “Well?” 

“Well, Mr. Gardner,” said I, beginning to 
laugh, “I was just thinking as we rode along 
here, that I’d like to see the man if he exists 
anywhere on this round earth who ever before 
eloped to Gretna Green with a bride and groom 
and a cook and a poodle and a parrot and a 
stranger's coach and pair! If any one had told 
me no longer ago than this forenoon that I was 
that man, I’d have suggested a strait-waist- 
coat for him. But life’s full of pleasant sur- 
prises.” 

He made an odd and rather obscure re- 
joinder. “I thought you were that kind of 
man,” he said, with a certain satisfaction in his 
tone. And then: “Did you know anything 
about us — more than the bare fact of our run- 
ning away, | mean —did they tell you why?” 

“Everybody knows the why of young people 
like you running away, without being told,” 
said I dryly. “You want to marry; your 
parents don’t want you to marry. If reasons 
grew on every bush, you would still need to go 
no farther than that one reason.” 

“Yes. But, as it happens, Captain, our case 
is not the usual one. I know that Major Low- 
ther in his heart is not averse to it; but that 
old Solomon Mawmesey!” He brandished his 
clenched fist at the moon, “Elijah could help 
me out with his vocabulafy, I dare say,” he 
said with an involuntary laugh. “Everything 
was going as well as possible with us, and 
Camilla and I might have been married by 
this time in peace, with nobody objecting — 
but a few months ago some distant Mawmesey 
uncle or cousin dies and leaves a great fortune, 
and that was the most dreadful misfortune that 
could have happened.” 

“I dare say he thought so,” said I. “He 
didn’t leave it to Solomon, I hope?” 

“Oh, no— worse luck! He left it all to 
Camilla and a young man, another blood re- 
lation, on condition they marry. The design 
was to keep all the money in the family, I 
suppose.” 

“Ts that the one I heard them talking about? 
His name was — was Sheffield, wasn’t it?” 

“No, no; Leeds—Joseph Leeds. A ®ery 
good sort of fellow, Captain Trant, but — why, 
you can’t pair people off that way that don’t 
care for each other, for the sake of a few thou- 
sand pounds. It’s monstrous!” 

He said this with a great deal of warmth, 
and was going on with more to the same effect, 
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doubtless, when the lurching of the carriage 
and team at some unevenness of the road dis- 
tracted him. I do not know upon what im- 
pulse we both pulled up at once. It was the 
deep of night by this; silence encompassed 
us. Where we stood, we were islanded in 
moonlight; but upon its borders and in every 
crease and hollow of the landscape lay a 
darkness gross and motionless like something 
tangible. In broad daylight we should not 
have known our whereabouts; by night, we 
were as helplessly adrift as ever any mariner 
upon the unfeatured sea. 

“Do you suppose we’ve got into Scotland 
unawares, Captain?”’ said the young man. 
“The road’s been getting steadily worse, if 
that’s any sign.” He peered ahead. “It 
forks here — now what are we to do? I'd give 
a guinea to know which branch we ought to 
take.”’ 

“The one that looks most traveled, to be 
sure,” | told him. “You're not the only run- 
away couple in the kingdom.”’ And on this 
theory we selected the left fork, although, to 
be frank, there was little to choose between 
them; they were equally unkempt. But the 
only security lay in pushing forward, whether 
right or wrong, as we both knew. And this 
certainty contributed to keeping us silent once 
more, until at length I suddenly bethought 
me to ask Gardner what part Mr. Solomon 
Mawmesey bore in his affairs. 

“Why,” he said, rousing himself at once, 
“he’s Camilla’s uncle, and, I believe, profits 
directly by some small legacy if the late 
Mawmesey’s plans are carried out. But, setting 
that apart, he’s a meddlesome old magpie and 
must have a finger in everybody’s business. 
He got at Leeds’ family and Major Lowther 
and dinned it into ’em night and day that it 
was their duty to make the match. And you 
know how people are, Captain. They want 
their children to have everything and be happy 
their way. Nobody likes Solomon, but every- 
body can see the force of his arguments. He 
hounded the Major into forbidding me the 
house, and he’d have had Camilla locked in her 
chamber on bread and water in another day, | 
think, but for this.” He gesticulated toward 
the carriage. “I don’t know what kind of a 
life they've led Leeds, but the last time I saw 
him he had a haggard look, | thought. Natu- 
rally we’re not intimate — but I can imagine 
how he feels. No man of spirit would want to 
be forced upon a woman.” 

“But what becomes of the fortune if they 
don’t marry?” 

“It goes elsewhere,” he said indifferently, 
and shrugged. “That is, the first one who 
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evades or defies the conditions of the will for- 
feits his or her share to the other, who might 
be perfectly willing to obey. Camilla, now — 
she will lose her half, and Leeds will be that 
much better off.” 

“The young lady is generous,’’ said I. 

“Captain Trant,” he retorted with a fine 
severity, “love cannot be trafficked in and 
bought and sold and knocked down to the 
highest bidder. Besides, | have enough; I’m 
not asking her to marry a beggar——” He 
broke off to raise himself in the stirrups and 
crane forward, and when he spoke again it was 
in great excitement. “There’s a house — 
houses! We're coming to a town. If it 
should be Gretna!” 

He threw himself out of the saddle, and, run- 
ning back, rapped on the carriage window, 
whereat Mrs. Dollop, who, it seemed, had been 
asleep and snoring in her corner, waked up 
with a snort. and Rollo began a tremendous 
barking and wriggling about amongst the 
cushions and parcels. “There! You'll have 
‘em all started again in a second!” said the 
cook crossly, struggling with the dog. “Is it 
some more murdering robbers or what its it? 
If you wake Elijah up, young man, you'll be 
sorry!” 

“Do you know anything about: the road? 
We’ve come to a town. Is it Gretna, do you 
think?” 

“If you took the right turn, it’s Gretna,” 
said the cook, sticking out her head. “At 
least, that’s what they told me. Law, ain’t it 
dark?” 

“Good gracious, we took the left!” said 
Gardner, aghast. 

“Well, that’s what I’m saying, ain’t |? The 
left’s the right, don’t you see?” said Mrs. Dol- 
lop. “I’m sure that’s what they said. Why 
don’t you ask at the first house over there? 
Ask for the blacksmith, you know, he’s the 
man that marries everybody that runs away.” 

“All the windows are dark,” said Camilla a 
little timidly. “The people must be asleep.” 

“They won't be asleep long at this rate, 
said the cook. “Down, Rollo, will you, 
there’s a good dog—oh, lud, there goes 
Elijah —I told you you'd be sorry, young 
man.” 

“If you'll hold the horses,” said Gardner to 
me, “I'll go over and ask at that house.” And 
while I did this, he crossed the road and dis- 
appeared into the formless blots of shrubbery 
that masked the front of the building. For a 
moment his footsteps were silenced in the turf, 
then we heard them grind upon gravel, and im- 
mediately thereafter the hollow thumping of 
the knocker on the door. From the roadside 
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nothing was visible but the gable and upper 
windows; and it seemed an interminable while 
before one of them was opened with an infinite 
caution, and a white, ghostly, nightcapped 
head thrust forth. 

“Wha’s there?” said the head. 

“Pardon me, sir,’’ we heard Gardner’s voice 
from below. ‘Can you direct me to the black- 
smith’s?” 

There ensued so prolonged a silence that I, 
for one, was beginning to surmise the gentle- 
man might be deaf, when he said, with great 
deliberation: 

“What d’ye want wi’ the blacksmith this 
time o’ nicht? He’s gone to bed—at least, ye 
understand, I’m just sayin’ he’s gone to bed; I 
wadna swear to it, but | think it’s likely.” 

“My dear sir,” said Gardner imploringly, 
“we're in a hurry, and if you'll just tell me 
where the blacksmith lives, I'll not trouble you 
further.”’ 

After a second meditative silence the other 
answered carefully: “ Aweel, ye see, in a man- 
ner o’ speakin’ he don’t live anywhere — there 
isna ony blacksmith. There’s naebody but a 
carpenter. There’s na blacksmith ever lived 
here to my knowledge—I’ll no tak’ my oath to 
it, for the thing’s possible, ye ken, but I’d go 
so far as to say I never heard o’ ony black- 
smith in my time here. If there was a black- 
smith, there’s nae manner o’ doot he’d be 
asleep in his bed, as | was sayin’.”’ 

“No blacksmith? Why —why, isn’t this 
Gretna Green?” 

“Hoots, no! This is Caithness — that is to 
say, it’s aye been ca’d Caithness in my hearin’.”’ 

“Then where is Gretna?” 

“Aboot — weel, | wadna just like to state in 
so many words, for we're a’ human and liable 
to err, but it’s said to be — I’m no givin’ it 
as my ain opeenion—a matter o’ twa-and- 
twenty mile to the east.” 

“Twenty-two miles!’”” Gardner echoed in 
consternation. “Are we that far astray?” 

“I couldna say, sir. Ye ken best aboot 
that.” 

“Law, why don’t you ask him if there’s a 
minister in the place?’”’ cried Mrs. Dollop 
shrilly from the carriage. ‘Then you wouldn't 
have to go any farther. The minister’d do it 
for you; beggars can’t be choosers.” 

“Is there a minister, sir?’’ asked Gardner, 
acting on this practical advice. 

Another silence succeeded, and he was be- 
ginning again impatiently: “I say, sir, where’s 
the min—?” when the resident of Caithness 
inquired affably: 

“Ou, aye, ye'll be wantin’ to get marrit, na 
doot?”’ 
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I could see him’ dimly from my post in the 
road; he had a plaid thrown about his shoulders 
against the cool night air, and his elbows were 
braced on the sill in a comfortable attitude. 
He was evidently settling down for a good long 
talk. Gardner uttered a strong ejaculation 
under his breath, then collected himself and 
returned to the charge. 

“You've guessed aright, sir,” he said in a 
voice he strove painfully to render civil. “I 
may as well acknowledge at once that we're 
running away, and time is precious. Is there 
a minister in the town? Yes or no, and be 
done with it!” 

“Gudesakes, man, of course there’s a meen- 
ister,” exclaimed the other, deeply shocked. 
“Do you think we're a’ heathens?” 

“Where does he live, then?” 

“Aweel, | doot ye could persuade him to do 
for ye. Ye see, he- c 
“| say, where does he live?” 

“I’m no sayin’ he'd refuse,” pursued the 
Scot, entirely amiable and unmoved. ‘1 
wadna tak’ it on mysel’ to say that. But ye 
micht have trouble makin’ him understand. 
He’s auld and deaf, and he’s got an auld deaf 
limmer of a housekeeper. Ye micht hammer 
the hoose doon, ye couldna rouse ’em.”’ 

I heard Gardner’s spurred heel clang on the 
doorstep as he stamped his foot in an access of 
vexation. ; 

“Then it’s Gretna, after all —and all this 
time thrown away!”’ he exclaimed, and must 
have made some retrograde movement, for the 
man at the window leaned out abruptly and 
called to him: “Ane meenute, sir, ye say ye’re 
in a hurry?” 

Even in his impatience the young fellow 
burst into a short laugh. “Just a little of a 
hurry,” he said blandly. “But take your time, 
sir — don’t take eternity, that’s all | ask!” 

“| was thinkin’ — only I can’t answer for it, 
ye see—that Saunders MacTavish micht do 
the business for ye.”’ 

“Who's he?” 

“He’s the saddler — but he'd marry ye as 
tight as ony meenister. It’s but to stand up 
before him with ane or twa witnesses and 
swear to it ye’re man and wife, and sign your 
names in his bit beok. There's a wheen 
couples o’ young folk aye coming frae a’ parts 
o’ the world to Gretna for the blacksmith to 
marry ‘em like yoursel’. That’s what pit it 
into Saunders’ head; and now many of ‘em 
come here, too. <A pretty penny Saunders 
maun ha’ made by it; he'll no do it for noth- 
ing, ye ken.” 

“That sounds better,” said Gardner, re- 
lieved. ‘Will you tell me how to find him?”’ 
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“ Aweel, ye want to bear in mind that Saun- 
ders is aye keen at the chargin’. Twa-pun’-ten 
is the least he'll do it for, I’ve heard —a 
shamfu’ excess! Ye micht beat him doon a 
shillin’, but | hae my doots. Of course, ye'll 
no let him find out how much money ye’ ve got 
— no sane man wad do that!”’ 

“If you'll tell me where he lives, I swear I'll 
never ask you another question,” said Gardner 
solemnly. 

“Ye see, twas my duty as a Christian man 
and a good neighbor to warn ye. His hoose is 
next but ane to the locksmith’s, and that’s the 
last at the ither end o’ toun; ye canna miss it.” 

Gardner thanked him and floundered hastily 
through the shrubbery to the road. “We'd 
best be off,’’ he said, scrambling to his horse’s 
back, “before he has time to think of anything 
else to ask about.” . 

“You're right,” said 1. “And unless I’m 
very much mistaken, there’s somebody on the 
road behind us. I’m sure | heard the noise of 
hoofs crossing that little bridge four or five 
miles back — sounds carry far in this still air.” 

“It may not be Solomon,” he said, and 
lashed the beasts furiously. “At any rate, if 
we can get under cover somewhere, they'll go 
on, when they find it’s not Gretna.” 

We charged recklessly up the street. The 
moon was setting, and there were no lamps; 
but after one or two mishaps blundering into 
walls or posts we reached the limits of the town 

~ it had but one street — and halted before the 
last two houses. The saddler’s we identified as 
a low-browed cottage of a single story; a candle 
in a rear window marked out a pale rhomboid 
of light on the thick screen of greenery between 
it and the next building; no pharos on a rock- 
bound coast was ever more gracious to the view. 

“Glory be, there’s one man in Scotland 
awake!” said | “2rvently, observing this sign. 
“And it’s the marrying saddler! Cheer up, 
your luck’s turned!” 

Once more he descended, and, the saddler’s 
house being flush with the street, gained the 
door in a step and executed a powerful solo 
thereon with the handle of his whip. Promptly 
the light vanished from the window; we heard 
some stir within; and somebody began to let 
down and loosen what seemed to be a donjon- 
keep apparatus of bolts, bars, and chains in- 
side the door. It slowly opened a crack, and 
disclosed a lengthwise section of a man in a 
long gray flannel dressing-gown, pantaloons, 
and loose, heelless carpet-slippers, with a 
candle in his hand which he held aloft to in- 
spect us. 

“Mr. Saunders MacTavish?” Gardner in- 
quired. 
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The other directed the candle-rays on him. 
“What's wanted?” he said. 

Gardner had had too much experience by 
this time to pursue his own query. He stated 
his business at once in full. “‘We want to get 
married. Will you do it?” 

The man stood aside from the door and 
waved him to enter, letting it open a little fur- 
ther. “Come in,” he said briefly. 

The young man silently helped Camilla out 
of the coach. As | dismounted, | caught sight 
of her pretty frightened face under the droop- 
ing shadow of her hat, and of her two little 
hands clasped about Gardner’s arm; it was a 
gentle and touching picture, but, although the 
tiny zone of light from his candle embraced her 
for an instant, Saunders MacTavish remained 
unmoved even by curiosity — cool as a fish! 
He callously snuffed the wick with his fingers, 
showing in its flickering glare a face absolutely 
devoid of interest. Pretty young women — 
excited young men — coaches-and-pairs in the 
middle of the night — he had seen them before 
a score of times; it took more than these trifles 
to shake his professional calm. If there had 
been a regiment of us, Saunders would have 
welcomed the sight with an equal phlegm; for 
he required no explanation of my appearance, 
merely inventorying me with a chilly, indiffer- 
ent eye, and when Mrs. Dollop bundled out 
with Rollo in her arms, he surveyed her with- 
out comment. 

“I’m not going to set here in the dark by 
myself,’’ she announced in a tremor. “Mr— 
please, sir,” she bobbed deferentially to Mac- 
Tavish, “I have to bring Rollo—I’m in 
charge, and | darsen’t leave him out o’ my 
sight a minute — them’s my orders. I think 
Elijah’s safe enough — he’s in his wicker bas- 
ket. He ain’t ever been carried in a cage since 
that time the bottom come out of it crossing 
from Calais to Dover, and they had to fasten 
him up in a hoop-skirt they borrowed of a 
elderly French gentlewoman. It made folks 
talk, you know — him having such a flow of 
language, too.” 

And hereupon we filed into Mr. MacTavish’s 
dwelling without any more words, Camilla and 
Dick leading, the cook behind them with Rollo 
squirming frantically, and | myself bringing up 
the rear. Last of all came the owner, and kept 
us all waiting with what patience we could 
muster while he carefully locked and double- 
locked the door. 

“Is your community so lawless you must 
take these precautions, sir?’’ Dick asked in a 
voice vibrating with hurry. 

He looked up. “It’s no the community I’m 
fearin’, it’s the veesitors,”’ he explained dispas- 
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sionately; and, taking his candle, led the way 
down a narrow passage paved with bricks to a 
large room at the end. There was a fire on 
the hearth, and a tea-kettle on the hob was 
boiling over tumultuously. The other furni- 
ture, as well as | could make out in the imper- 
fect light, was-a table and a chair, a bed in the 
corner, and a bench whereon were ranged the 
tools of Mr. MacTavish’s trade. On the table 
were two books—the Bible, and a fresh 
pamphlet displaying the title: ‘Alexander 
Sneed, R.C.V.S. An Address on the Bots: Its 
Causes and Cure. Delivered Before the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, May 4th, 
1801.” There were besides these a bottle of 
liniment, a pair of socks, and a tray with a jug 
and glass, a brandy-flask, a bowl of sugar, and 
one lemon laid out in order. MacTavish made 
room amongst these articles for the candle; then 
he whisked the kettle off the fire, using the 
skirt of his dressing-gown to take hold of it, 
and setting it down rather hastily. He flipped 
his fingers as he released it. 

“Dod, the kettle’s hot!” he remarked. And 
then thoughtfully: “It’s lucky ye found me up; 
as it happens, I was expectin’ word ony minute 
frae Jock Thomas aboot his mare. No that 
I’m a vet, ye ken, but I do a little that way, 
whiles. The mare is " 

“Yes — just so, Mr. MacTavish,” Gardner in- 
terrupted him precipitately. “If you'll please 
to perform the — the ceremony? I need hardly 
tell you we’re in a hurry.” 

“Ou, aye, ye’re runnin’ awa’? Marriage is 
a serious matter; hae ye taken thought, young 
man? It’s no to be entered into lightly, but 
wi’ a full understandin’ * 

“I know, I know — I’ve been thinking of 
nothing else for weeks,”’ said Dick desperately. 
“Can't you begin at once, Mr. MacTavish?”’ 

“First we maun settle aboot the fee,” said 
the other, and tc »« snuff very deliberately out 
of a little pewter pox he fished from among the 
dunnage on the table. “That’s the reason | 
told you marriage was a serious matter; ye can 
prepare your mind by thinkin’ aboot the first 
cost. Now, ye’re runnin’ awa’; that’s a risk to 
yoursel’ and to me, forbye. On account, ye 
observe, o’ bludgeons and the like in the hands 
of your parents and guardians ——” 

“Oh, papa wouldn’t do that, | know,’ 
Camilla, startled. 

“Mr. MacTavish,” said Dick, “I'll give you 
anything — pay anything you ask, but, for the 
love of Heaven, get on with it.” 

“Twa-pun’-ten’s my price, young man.” 

“Here’s five,” said Dick, snatching a lump 
of bills from his pocket. “Only hurry!” 

Saunders MacTavish took up his candle 
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again, and gave Mrs. Dollop, who happened to 
be nearest him, an exhaustive survey. He se 


it down and turned regretfully to Dick. 


“Man,” he said, “it’s no worth it! I’m aye 
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t It's — ahem 
understand; | mak’ a discount for ——”’ 
“Me!” shrilled the cook, bristling. “I'd 


willin’ to turn an honest penny, but naebody sooner marry Elijah!” 


shall ever say Saunders MacTavish diddled : 


fellow-man out of a farthing. 
your siller.” He sighed deeply. 
pun’-ten, as I told ye.” 

“If you please, sir,” 
ened, “it ain't me that’s getting married 
I’m a respectable woman, please, sir.’’ 


“This is the lady, sir,’ said Dick, drawing 


A “To my thinkin’ yon Elijah’s no just what 


Na, na, keep you'd ca’ a respectable body,” Saunders re- 
“It’s twa- marked. ‘ However, tastes differ.” 


He shoved 


the pen toward me. “Kindly sign, sir. I'd 


said the cook, fright- like to open the door before the young leddy’s 


. father bursts it in. Comin’, man, I’m comin’!”’ 
he cried, and started down the passage. 
We expected to see Solomon, too, but it was 


Camilla forward. Saunders examined her mi- Major Lowther alone who dashed into the 


nutely in a profound silence — a silence so pro- house; we heard him at the door. 
found that | was sure | heard the beat of hoofs daughter here? 


on the road not far away. 


“Ts my 
Is she safe and sound?” he 
gasped breathless. And then, by what was evi- 


“T’ll tak’ your offer,” he said finally to the dently an afterthought: “Are they married?” 


young man; and with great handiness and de- 
spatch pocketed the money, and produced 
from a drawer beneath the table pen and ink 
and a square flat volume like a ledger. “Join 


your right hands,” said he. 

It was over in a moment, and none too soon, 
for the words were hardly spoken, and Mrs. 
Dollop was wiping her eyes in sentimental 
tribute to the solemnity of the event, when we 
heard a terrific tumult at the door. Mac- 
Tavish paused in the act of dipping the pen. 
“That'll be Jock,”’ he said, listening; but in a 
second shook his head, scandalized. ‘Na, 
that’s no Jock — he’s a God-fearin’ man!”’ 

“It’s not papa — that is, it’s not all papa 
I’m sure I never heard him talk like that be- 
fore,”’ said Camilla faintly. 

“Ye never run awa’ before,” observed 
Saunders. He took a pinch of snuff with en- 
tire coolness. “The door’s lockit — I’ve had 
some expeerience, ye see — but, losh, Mrs. 
Gardner!” he added, not without admiration; 
“your father’s got a gift at the swearin’!”’ 

“That!” said Mrs. Dollop, “that’s Elijah. | 
know his voice. The other people, whoever it 
is, have waked him up, and he don’t like it. 
Sometimes he gets Shem and the — the other 
mixed together — they don’t mix very well — 
I mean they're worse than they would be sepa- 
rate, somehow.”’ 

In fact we could hear Major Lowther assail- 
ing the door with boot and fist alternately, and 
shouting threats, commands, and entreaties all 
in a breath, to a running accompaniment of 
conversation in Elijah’s own peculiar style. 
Camilla stopped her ears. “Oh, do open the 
door and let poor papa in!” she screamed. 

“All in good time,” said MacTavish, un- 
ruffled. “Sign your names here, and the twa 
witnesses can sign beneath ye. Unless’ — he 
looked from Mrs. Dollop to me invitingly — 





“Hard and fast,” said Saunders stoically. 
The Major uttered an exclamation, whether of 
relief or disappointment it would be hard to 
say; he was by this time at the door, and after 
one instant of speechless staring on both sides, 
Camilla cried out, “Oh, Papa!” and running 
up, threw her arms around his neck. 

“Camilla,” said her father in a very mild 
voice, “you've behaved outrageously — you’re 
a very wicked, undutiful girl, you —er 
you're sure you're all right, my dear?” he 
added anxiously. “ You don’t feel ill or over- 
tired, do your You haven't caught cold or 
anything?” 

“No, indeed, Papa. We— we've just been 
married, that’s all.’’ 

“All!” said Major Lowther. He looked over 
her head at the young man. “Dick,” he said 
peaceably, “you're a villain and a scoundrel, of 
course — but it can’t be helped now. Give us 
your hand, my lad, I always liked you better 
than Joe Leeds anyhow!”’ 

MacTavish, who was stooping to get the 
kettle, as the first step toward compounding a 
glass of punch, perhaps, raised his head. 
“That’s the way it generally ends,” he ob- 
served. “And ane young man’s as good as 
anither when a’s said — there’s sma’ choice in 
rotten apples.” 

““Where’s Uncle Solomon?” Camilla asked. 

“Poor Solomon!” said the Major, chuckling. 
He recollected himself and put on as severe an 
expression as his round, jolly face could com- 
pass. ‘This will be a grave disappointment to 
your Uncle Solomon, my dear; he’s some fif- 
teen hundred pounds out of pocket that he’d 
have got if you’d married Joe. And now 
Leeds gets all the fortune — well, well! Why, 
your Uncle Solomon and | had a little differ- 

ence of opinion as to the road, and he must be 
nearly at Gretna by this time. Solomon was 





“unless ye’re wanting to make a match, too, 
-it’s no always twa-pun’-ten, ye 
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right, as usual!” he uttered this with great 
relish and squeezed his daughter around the 
waist. “A man in a house at the other end 
of the town directed me here, as soon as he 
found out who | was and what I wanted.” 
Here his eye caught mine. “Hello! Why, 
I! remember you, sir! What are you doing 
here?”’ 

“| don’t know,” said | feebly, having indeed 
just received a curious kind of shock; and | 





: pointed to the ledger where | had that mo- 
i ment entered my name at the bottom of a 
: column already half the length of the page. 


FIDES, 


RT CATHER 


“Would you care to look at this, sir? I think 
it might interest you.” 

Major Lowther took the book with a mysti- 
fied face and following my finger, read: “ Doro- 
thy Stone and — What!” he shouted. 

“Joseph Leeds the young man’s name was, 
if I’m no mistaken,” said MacTavish, slowly 
adjusting a pair of spectacles on his nose and 
looking over the page. “Aye, aye, Dorothy 
Stone and Joseph Leeds — I married ’em yes- 
terday. Do ye ken the gentleman? For if so, 
ye micht tell him | doot ane o’ the shillin’s he 
gave me was bad.” 
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BY WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


OY is come to the little 


Everywhere; 


Pink to the peach and pink to the apple, 
White to the pear. 


Stars are come to 
Astral, pale; 
Mists are pink on 
Veil after veil. 


the dogwood, 


the red-bud, 


Flutes for the feathery locusts, 


Soft as spray; 
Tongues of lovers 

Babbling May. 
Yellow plumes for 





for chestnuts, poplars, 


the willows’ 


Wind-blown hair; 
Oak trees and sycamores only 
Comfortless, bare, 


Sore from steel and the watching, 


Somber and old, 
(Wooing robes for 


the beeches, larches, 


Splashed with gold; 


Breath o’ love to 


the lilac, 


Warm with noon) 

Great hearts cold when the little 
Beat mad so soon. 

What is their faith to bear it 


Till it come, 


Waiting with rain-cloud and swallow, 


Frozen, dumb? 


From “ April Twilights” 
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THE RIGHT TO LIVE 


BY 
JOSEPH KOCHELI 


HE rose from the rude bench as the boat 
from the city prison —“‘the Island”’ 
entered its slip. It-had been delayed, 
and she was very tired, with the weari- 
ness of a long wait, but her eyes shone 
with a glad light of welcome as she greeted the 
man (hardly more than a boy) who presently 
detached himself from a certain crowd that had 
come over on the boat — from “the Island.” 

He knew that she would be there waiting; 
that she, as he, had been counting the days and 
hours to the time of his release. Yet, as he 
eagerly joined her, he stood for a moment half 
shamefacedly before the little woman, a slight 
stoop in his shoulders, his face a little haggard — 
peaked; and she noted with an inward twinge 
the new hard lines. 

“Well — I’m out, Mame,” he said somewhat 
doggedly. 

She laughed a little as she gently touched his 
sleeve. “Dat’ll be all fer yours, Tommy,” she 
quietly answered. “It’s home fer us, and 
grub”’; and they moved away together from 
the dock, on the long walk down the avenue to 
the place he had not seen for three months. 
They walked rapidly; to get there, that was the 
main thing. They paid little heed to the greet- 
ings of their kind as they approached and passed 
through their own district. He had been “sent 
away”’ for three months; it was a long time, 
and they were going home. 

Once a patrolman gave them a passing 
glance, then stopped and looked sharply after 
the couple. He was a new man, but even he 
detected the mark a three months’ jail-step 
leaves in the walk. 

He turned inquiringly to one who had greeted 
them. “Who’s the bloke?”’ 

“What! him? — why, dat’s Tommy Burns, 
de boss scrapper o’ dis ward, back from a vaca- 
tion fer soakin’ a cop.” 

“Ah — soaked a cop, eh?”’ and instinctively 
the policeman’s knuckles pressed tighter against 
the strap of his club. He pursed his lips re- 
flectively, pondering a moment as he assimilated 
this information, and gazed again after the dis- 


appearing figures. Then he sauntered off. He 
was not likely to forget. 


When they reached home, it all looked very 
welcome and inviting to the man who had for 
weeks been conjuring up its comforts. His eyes, 
following her every movement, watched the 
girl wife as she bustled about and presently, 
after a great clattering and juggling of pans and 
dishes, produced a substantial-looking repast, a 
feast to the man. He ate — not greedily, but 
hungrily, with vigorous satisfaction. After a 
while he called her to him. He reached up and 
drew her face to his. “Mame, you're a bird.” 
“Aw, chop it,’’ she flashed back at him, “an’ 
feed yer face.”” But they understood. 

Then she sat in a shadow, resting her chin in 
her hand, and watched him eat, attacking the 
food before him with the same aggressiveness 
that had dominated his every action ever since 
she had known him. His top-heavy shoulders 


and lithe limbs of the “bruiser’’ were outlined ~~ 


very clearly — all the same “scrappy” features 
for which she had loved him from the begin- 
ning. Her mind dwelt on their first meeting, at a 
dance, when he had swung her in perfect time 
to the whirl of that terpsichorean mystery of the 
water-front districts, “de twist’’; then on their 


next meeting, but a week later, at the bier of her 


dead mother, who had left her suddenly, without 
kin to whom she could turn; who had died in the 
act of writing a rambling sort of letter to some 
relative in Scotiand, her old home, which she 
had left many years before with her baby, 
Mame, to follow her man, Danny McBride, to 
the new world. 

Protracted mourning is not for her who must 
fight to live. Tom had wooed her with a rush, 
literally battling his way through her admirers, 
and she had loved him a long time before the 
day when she, Mame McBride, became the 
envied wife of the hardiest “scrapper of de 
place” — Mrs. Tommy “ Kid” Burns. 

She recalled also the look which that other 
suitor, then a patrolman, now Police Captain 
Scully, had given her when she had used force 
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to escape his unwelcqme attentions. “Shifty” 
(owing to a Premiere habit of his eyes) they 
called him then; “Shifty” he had remained. 

“Tommy,” she said at length, a far-away ex- 
pression clouding her brow, “1 want ter know. 
What for did youse smash de copper?”’ 

Her husband arrested his jaw midway in the 
act of dividing a tasty morsel, and looked at her 
for a moment wonderingly. So she had waited 
all this time for him to tell her! 

“Why, Mame, ye remember me last fight wid 
de ‘Mutt’ o’ de seventh ward that | broke up in 
three rounds? Well — Scully seen de scrap, an’ 
de next day de copper says dat Scully swears | 
smashed de ‘Mutt’ below de belt ter win. Dat 
gets me batty, an’ | calls de copper a liar. He 
swings off an’ swipes me in de jaw—an’ | 
wouldn’t take it — see?”’ 

Yes, Mame could see. So that was the way, 
she mused, Scully intended to “get back’”’ at 
her. She felt troubled as she wondered if she 
should tell Tom of Scully’s visits while he was 
away — of his disguised sneers and insinuations 
while pretending to proffer aid for old friend- 
ship’s sake. No, she wouldn't do that. Tom 
could hit hard, and she was proud of it; but she 
didn’t want him to kill. 

He finished his meal and, pushing away from 
the table, he came over and sat beside her, his 
arm around her shoulders, his beard of a day’s 
growth leaving its mark on her cheek. 

“What’ll you do now, Tom?” she asked ten- 
tatively. 

“Got me,” and he rubbed his chin reflectively. 
“Ye see, it’s like dis — a bloke gets ter thinkin’ 
over there” (and he nodded toward “the 
Island”’), “‘an’ it’s up ter me to get a job. Not 
dat I likes to quit de gloves, but ye see, Mame, 
bein’ too handy wid de dukes is what got me in 
dis fix, an’ | thinks I'll give de game a rest. I'll 
git a job ter-morrow”’ (hopefully) “and while de 
money won't come in big chunks, it’ll come in 
steady.” 

She scanned him admiringly, then pressed 
closer into the strength of the encircling arm. 
“Well, don’t be in no sweat about it. I’d saved 
up quite a bit afore youse”’ (with a smile) “ took 
de trip, an’ it won't all be gone yet fer a while. 
But, Tom,” as she pulled his face around against 
hers, “no booze” (decisively) “and keep away 
from de cops fer a while. | don’t think they'll 
love ye now,” she concluded apprehensively. 

“Not on yer life dey won't,” affirmed Tom, 
“an’ what’s more — oncet you hits a cop, you 
hits de hull police force, an’ I’ve seen many a 
bloke made a bum afore they’d let up on him. 
I'd try an’ square it wid de man | hit, but” — 
and he scowled —“‘he says | fouled a man, an’ 
I give him no more than | took, anyway.” 


It was getting late. The dim light flickered 
and cast its mellow beams on them as they sat 
there in the loving, voiceless companionship of 
a well-mated couple —a pair with the clean, 
pure strain of grit so characteristic in their kind: 
he planning pluckily for the future; she fearing 
for it, and fearing Scully’s resentment. Wom- 
anlike, she also feared to tell Tom — at least, 
she wouldn’t tell him “just yet.” 


A week had gone by, and found Tom unsuc- 
cessful in his search for steady employment. 
True, he had been taken on at the foundry, 
but, though he manfully did his full share of 
the labor, the foreman for} no special reason 
had soon “laid him off.” Then, again, there 
was the chance he had of trucking for Harring- 
ton & Smith, but somehow that didn’t last 
either. 

“It’s no use, Mame,”’ he said to der discon- 
solately one evening, after a fruitless all-day 
search. “Some bloke is knocking me. One of 
de men at de foundry tipped me off dat the 
foreman gets word I’d been on de Island, an’ 
dat’s bad fer a man, whether he’s a crook or not. 
An’ what’s more, now I’m offered a hundred 
plunks fer a fight wid de Harlem ‘Slugger’ next 
week, an’ seein’ as I’ve kept in shape, I agreed to 
take him on”’; and he eyed his horny, knotted, 
muscular hands. 

Mame leaned against the wall and looked at 
him hesitatingly. She knew who it was, going 
about and defaming her husband to prospective 
employers. No later than that afternoon had 
Captain Scully, under pretense of searching the 
building for some suspicious characters, got 
access to her rooms, and again aroused her 
anger by insulting suggestions, and, when he 
found it impossible to force his attentions on 
her, had threatened to make it “hot for Tom.” 

She blessed her husband's simplicity, which 
attached no suspicion to the Captain’s frequent 
visits of late to the house in which they lived, 
though gossips were beginning to watch with 
more than common interest. What should 
she do? 

“Never mind, Tom,” she said; “if youse 
can’t help it, you’ll have ter take on de ‘Slug- 
ger,’ but” (cheerfully) “ youse starts right in dis 
minute to get in condition, an’ it’s early to de 
quilts an’ bed fer yours.” 

Obediently, and without a thought of ques- 
tioning her orders (the only training he had ever 
needed since their marriage), he was soon 
stripped, and after a preliminary “sweat out” 
under her experienced handling, to which he 
ascribed all his successes in the roped arena, 
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he was soon peacefully asleep, while she sat at 
the bedside pondering over the problem. 


The next afternoon, Tom, attired in the 
gaudy-hued sweater that he always donned to 
advertise to his friends an approaching fistic 
contest, stepped jauntily down Avenue Z, non- 
chalantly answering the queries of.admirers who 
greeted him at every step, stopped him to feel 
of his muscular development, and debated 
among themselves his chances to win. Pres- 
ently, being for the moment deserted, he stopped 
to view a miscellaneous assortment of goods at- 
tractively displayed in a corner shop window. 
A stranger stepped up beside him and altogether 
unnecessarily began crowding against his 
shoulder. 

Tom for a moment paid no attention, but as 
the man persisted in keeping uncomfortably 
close, he turned impatiently and put out his 
hand to shove him away. The moment his 
hand came in contact with the stranger, “Ah, 
steal my watch, will you?” exclaimed the 
latter, and at once seized him by the collar. At 
the same time a policeman turned the corner. 
Tom comprehended at a glance. “It’s a 
plant,” he gasped, and tried to wrench himself 
free, but a rap on the head from the policeman’s 
stick apprised him of the danger of resistance. 
The blow partially stunned him, and he faintly 
protested. “Ah, what d’ye want?” he was 
answered. “Wasn't you nabbed in th’ act?”’ 
He was summarily half dragged to the police- 
station. “It'll be ‘college’ (state prison) fer 
you dis trip,”” he was told on the way. He felt 
in adaze. As he was hustled through the door 
of the station, he recognized a friend among the 
crowd who had followed. “Pass de word to me 
wife, Joe,”” he said. Then he stood before the 
desk. Inafew moments the farce, for such it 
was, had been played through. ‘Committed to 
special sessions,’’ he heard as they pushed him 










































L into a cell. He sank down on the plank. He 
t had “hit a cop,”’ and the cops were “ breaking 
, him,’’ he thought bitterly. He knew better 
h than to believe he could clear himself. He 
d gave vent to his feelings in a smothered curse. 
“What's de use?’’ he hopelessly exclaimed. 
e 
x~ Now it so happened that on the same after- 
is noon a newly appointed agent of the Society 
le for the Prevention of Crime (in the vernacular 
of the district, a “crimer’’) considered it his 
S- duty to tour the locality for better acquaint- 
er anceship with its customs. 
on On Avenue Z he had been attracted by the 
“‘' well set up, finely cut figure of the prize-fighter, 
he as the latter swung down the street. He knew 


Tom by reputation, and, with the view of getting 
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to know him personally as well, he started for- 
ward from the shadow of a high stoop where he 
had sat unobserved, when Tom’s difficulty sum- 
marily introduced him to the “regulation” to 
which Tom fell a victim. The agent, though 
young in experience, bore himself wisely. With 
some others, he gained admittance to the police- 
station when Tom was arraigned, but for the 
time he held his peace. His complete report 
of the occurrence in the magistrate’s court in 
the morning, however, made it impracticable for 
the police to press the:r charge against the 
prisoner. But they could bide their time. 
“There'll be no ‘crimers’ on deck at de next 
session,’’ sententiously remarked the “plain- 
clothes” individual who had acted as the “‘bait.”’ 


When, in the morning, his wife, apprehensive 
at his unexplained absence, heard of his arrest 
and the charge, she went white to the lips, then 
quietly closed the door in the face of her in- 
former — and collapsed. It was a very black 
ending indeed. 

As she regained her senses, she became con- 
scious of a brusque knock, and without further 
preliminary Captain Scully entered the room. 
The life training of one in her environment 
stood her in good stead. Her sensibilities 
dulled by her new misfortune, she mechanically 
faced him. 

He observed the signs of recent agitation, 
however, and shrewdly guessed the cause. “So 
you're on, eh?” he sneered. “Look here, 
Mame,” he continued in a hard, low tone, “I'll 
not chew de rag wid youse now. I've got your 
man right where I want him — got him wid de 
goods on, and” (fiercely) “you bet your life he 
gets de limit.” 

Aroused now to her husband’s danger, she be- 
gan to play for time — she wanted to think 
surely there must be some way. “When does 
de case come up?” she interrupted. 

“Aw, it’s up an’ off afore dis,” he answered, 
and her heart sank within her. “It’s a free ride 
fer him to de jug by now. Don’t you worry” 
(sarcastically), “I ain’t made no breaks.” 

Then he suddenly changed his tone. He 
begged her to listen to him, to pity him; he 
urged his regard for her. He had provided the 
legal grounds, he insinuated; it was a state 
prison offense; she could get a divorce and 
marry him. If she wouldn't, he threatened — 

Then she started and nearly cried out at some- 
thing she had heard; something else besides the 
hated voice of the man before her. 

On entering the room he had neglected the 
precaution of closing the door. What should he 
fear? In the whole ward there was none who 
would dare to interrupt. The only man who 
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could contest his right there he believed safely 
“put away,” but that man’s wife knew, while 
unbelieving against hope, her husband’s step on 
the stairs. In another moment she was certain, 
and rounding the table which she had kept be- 
tween them as he pleaded, she boldly faced her 
persecutor. 

“What did ye say Tom got pinched for?” she 
asked, raising her voice to muffle the sound of 
her husband’s approach as he reached their 
floor; and at Scully’s reply, her clenched little 
fist smashed full against the lying mouth. 
“That fer yours, Shifty,’ she cried, as she 
sprang for the door. “Say it to Tom’s face; 
here he is,”” and she flung the door open as he 
came toward them along the hall, wonderingly, 
as he heard. 

With a snarl of surprise, pain, and astonish- 
ment, Scully stepped to her and seized her arm 
while, fearing he knew not what, with his other 
hand he instinctively reached for his pistol. 
She shrank from him as he gripped her, and in- 
voluntarily gave a faint cry. Then —a flash 
of the red sweater, and Tom’s practised fist, 
landing heavily under Scully’s ear, dropped him 
heavily, and, as he fell, his fingers, clutching the 
gun, pulled it from his pocket. At the glint of 
the metal Tom kicked it from his hand, then he 
stooped and, before the downed man could re- 
cover, he dragged him bodily from the room, 
down to the landing below. A crowd of tenants 
in the building, attracted by the sounds of the 
strife, had meanwhile gathered, amazed at the 
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treatment dealt to the feared bully. The lat- 
ter by this time had regained his feet, and, white 
with passion, cowering and trembling, sputtered 
threats and abuse at the man he had tried to 
wrong. As he turned from him, Tom’s hand 
slapped him backward across the face. “I’m 
on to ye now, ye mutt — bark away,”’ he tersely 
remarked, and left him there, whipped, dis- 
graced, a fallen “terror” to those who bore wit- 
ness to his humiliation and who would presently 
spread it broadcast throughout the district. 
Degraded and friendless, he slunk away. 

Tom rejoined his wife. He briefly told her of 
the trap into which he had been forced, and the 
cause of his unexpected release. “Dey missed 
me oncet, Mame,” he said bitterly, “an’ dey’ll 
try it again.” 

She glanced at him questioningly. ‘‘Are you 
afraid, Tom?’’ she asked. 

He stepped over and caught her chin in his 
hand, raising her face to his. ‘“‘Give us a look, 
Mame,”” he commanded, as she laughingly 
evaded meeting his eyes. Then he kissed her, 
and, crossing the room to the window, gazed 
long and earnestly at the teeming life of the 
overcrowded, squalid street below. Life here 
was a fighting game. It was the only game he 
knew — and he knew it well. But the odds 
might now be too great; should he quit? His 
wife came and stood beside him, her hand over 
his shoulder. Yes, the game was hard, but it was 
home to them — their home. He smiled down 
in her eyes. “Let ’em come,”’ he said grimly. 
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O often we sit thus, long evening through, 
S Spendthrift of dream and silence fronr a store 
Of hopes and memories and love, so vast, 
No want we know, no further boon implore. 


Yet sometimes while in firelight revery 
We draw to-morrow’s strength from love at rest, 


All suddenly | dream thy 


face grows pale, 


Remote as of some strange, celestial guest: 


Then to my boding heart 
This friendly hour, this 


Fear breathes; mark well 
dear, familiar place, 


For change will be: guard lest thy loneliness 
Lack even remembrance of Joy’s passing grace. 
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N May, seven years ago, an important meet- 
‘ing took place at the Arlington Hotel in 
Washington. On that occasion, at the invi- 
tation of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, five of the 


most distinguished medical men-in the 
United States met to discuss the foundation of 
an institution for scientific medical research. 
Until this meeting no institution devoted ex- 
clusively to this subject existed in this country. 
In experimental medicine Europe had left the 
United States far behind. The Pasteur Insti- 


tute in France, the Lister Institute in London, - 


the Imperial Health Office in Berlin, had taken 
the leadership for more than twenty years. 
Even Russia, with its great Imperial Institute at 
St. Petersburg, and Japan, with its Institute for 
Infectious Diseases at Tokio, had made many 
important additions to medical knowledge. 
American medical men had long regarded 
this as a serious national reproach, especially as 
nearly all the great discoveries of the last forty 
years have been the result of laboratory experi- 
mentation. It was not a medical man at all, 
but an experimental chemist, Louis Pasteur, 
who, in demonstrating the relations existing 
between living microérganisms and contagious 
diseases, became the real father of modern medi- 
cine. Pasteur not only achieved great imme- 
diate practical results; he also created a method. 
The lonely little house at Alais, where he spent 
five years investigating the diseases of silk- 
worms, was the precursor of the laboratories 


now located in all the great capitals of the 
world. Following Pasteur’s example, medical 
men have now learned to use their eyes, to take 
nothing for granted, to pay less deference to 
accepted authorities, and to form conclusiorts 
of their own, based upon carefully observed 
facts. 

The outcome of the Washington conference 
referred to above was the Rockefeller Institute 
for medical research. Its mission is to apply, 
in the United States, the methods of investiga- 
tion which, in other countries, have made such 
useful contributions to civilization. Starting 
in a small way, with no building of its own, and 
a fund of only $200,000, it now has a large 
structure at Sixty-sixth Street and Avenue A, 
New York, and resources of nearly $4,000,000. 
Its management is supervised by seven direc- 
tors, all of them men of scientific eminence. 
Dr. William H. Welch, who, as head of the med- 
ical department of Johns Hopkins University, 
has done so much to create a new spirit in 
medical science in this country, is its president; 
and one of his most successful pupils and asso- 
ciates, Dr. Simon Flexner, who has already done 
much invaluable work in bacteriology, is the 
director of its laboratory. The other members 
of the Board are Dr. L. Emmett Holt, a man 
with a European reputation as an authority on 
the diseases of children; Dr. T. Mitchell Prud- 
den, who has created the department of pa- 
thology at Columbia University; Dr. Herman 
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M. Biggs, who, in spite of every discouragement 
and disadvantage, has made the New York 
Health Department a model municipal agency 
in fighting disease; Dr. Theobald Smith, of 


Harvard University, whose demonstration of 


the fact that Texas cattle fever is caused by 
an animal parasite carried by the cattle tick 
in large measure paved the way for the discov- 
ery of the relation between malaria and a cer- 
tain species of mosquito; and Dr. Christian A. 
Herter, well known as an authority on nerv- 
ous diseases and chemical pathology. 

The laboratory building of the Rockefeller 
Institute stands upon a rocky bluff facing on the 
west a densely packed tenement population 
one of the most prolific breeding-places of the 
diseases whose secrets the investigators seek 
to penetrate — and, on the east, Blackwell’s 
Island, a centering point for much of that mis- 
ery and vice in the making of which disease 
plays no inconsiderable part. The Institution 

Toten. not only in its scientific atmosphere, 
but in a fine type of idealism. It is the head- 
quarters of fifteen or twenty enthusiasts who 
have isolated themselves, in nearly all cases as 
young men, and given all their time to this work 
of research. As Edmond About said of Pasteur, 


is 





CKEFELLER 
XTH STREET, 


INSTITUTE 
NEW YORK 


LOCATED 


they are seeking, not to cure individuals, but to 
cure humanity. If they make any important 
discovery, they give it freely to mankind with 
no reward except the recognition and satisfac- 
tion of having done something worth while. 

In practically every department — surgery, 
pathology, bacteriology, chemistry, and physi- 
ology — excellent results have already been 
obtained. In this and subsequent articles will 
be described some of the most important work 
already accomplished. 


Among the most far-reaching of these experi- 
ments are those conducted by Dr. Alexis Carrel 
in the transplantation of animal organs. For 
the first time in medical history Dr. Carrel has 
demonstrated the important fact that the kidney 
of one animal can be transplanted into another 
animal and perform, for a considerable period, 
its normal functions. He has also proved that 
the leg of ~ne dog can be successfully joined 
and made to grow upon the leg of another. 
These experiments are not mere surgical curi- 
osities; like all the work of the Institute, they 
are undertaken for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing certain definite results. 

Great progress has been made in the last 
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thirty-five years in the prevention and cure of 
contagious diseases — diseases, that is, of bac- 
terial origin. But the numerous disorders of 
the kidney, liver, spleen, and other important 
viscera, which, in the opinion of most pathol- 
ogists, are not caused by bacteria, baffle medi- 
cal men almost as much to-day as they did 
fifty years ago. The ravages of typhoid, diph- 
theria, and tuberculosis have been greatly 
checked; Bright’s disease is still regarded, by 
both the popular and professional mind, as in- 
curable. For generations medical men have 
dreamed of treating these chronic affections in 
a direct and obvious way — that is, by remov- 
ing sick organs and substituting new ones. If 
you have a bad kidney or a bad liver, the most 
satisfactory procedure, were it surgically pos- 
sible, would be simply to get a new one. There 
are likewise many diseases of the arteries and 
veins, the most satisfactory treatment of which 
would be the transplantation of healthy ves- 
sels in place of those diseased. 

Another similar idea is the replacement of 
useless legs and arms with the more serviceable 
limbs of other people. In the Golden Legend 
of Jacobus de Voragine the story is told of 
a pious saint who received, as an especial favor 
from heaven, the healthy leg of a negro in place 
of his own diseased member. Asa _ result of 
experiments conducted in the last five years by 
Dr. Carrel, it seems possible that what was the 
miracle of an age of faith may become the 
reality of an age of science. 

A New Method of Uniting Severed Arteries 
and Veins 
Dr. Carrel, an unassuming young Frenchman, 
is himself a fine example of the idealistic spirit 
dominant in modern science. His skill as a sur- 
geon would easily bring him a very large in- 
come; he prefers, however, the isolated work 
of the Institute. From the first Dr. Carrel has 
been a man with a fixed idea. As a medical 
student at the University of Lyons he con- 
ceived the possibility of utilizing healthy ani- 
mal organs and vessels to do the work of those 
which had become diseased. Naturally, these 
ideas, coming from an enthusiastic young man, 
inspired little confidence. In spite of the great 
discoveries of modern French science, new 
ideas gain ground slowly in France. In Lyons 
Dr. Carrel did some interesting work; about 
1905, however, hampered by the lack of proper 
working facilities at home, and convinced that 
his ideas would have a favorable reception in 
this country, he came to the United States. He 
became associated with the University of 
Chicago, on the staff of its distinguished pro- 
fessor of physiology, Dr. G. N. Stewart. Here, 
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among other important operations, he succeeded 
in transplanting the kidney of a dog from its 
natural location in the lumbar region to the dog’s 
neck. 1In1906, his success in this direction led to 
an invitation to join the staff of the Institute. 

Before the transplantation of animal organs 
is possible, a large amount of preliminary work 
has to be done on the veins and arteries. The 
aorta, the great trunk artery, and the vena 
cava, the great trunk vein, lead directly from 
the heart down into the abdominal cavity, and, 
with certain important branches, connect with 
and largely hold in place the large abdominal 
organs. In order to remove the kidney, the liver, 
or the spleen, therefore, it is first necessary to 
cut these great blood-vessels. Medical men had 
long regarded the vascular system as sacred, and 
to cut the aorta, in the opinion of most surgeons, 
would inevitably cause death. No one had yet 
succeeded in uniting severed blood-vessels by 
simple suture; in certain cases, by the use of mag- 
nesium tubes and other contrivances, this latter 
operation had been performed, but no experi- 
mentalist, before Carrel, had developed a method 
that was simple and almost invariably sure. 

An examination of an animal artery suffi- 
ciently explains why surgeons should approach 
it with trepidation. Thin as are its walls, it is 
an extremely complicated structure. Viewed 
under the microscope, it consists of three dis- 
tinct coats or layers, each lying closely upon the 
other, but each absolutely distinct from its next 
neighbor. Each coat has its own indepen- 
dent part to play in the world; one provides the 
elasticity that makes pulsation possible, another 
furnishes muscular power, while the innermost 
section, called the intima, consists of a smooth, 
free surface, for immediate contact with the 
flowing blood. To cut these several layers and 
make them grow together again would in itself 
require great skill in surgical carpentry; what 
rendered it all but impossible was the blood 
itself. We are all fairly familiar with the com- 
mon phenomenon known to surgeons as a 
thrombus, and to most people as a blood clot. 
Blood, when once freed from the artery, coagu- 
lates — forms into a sticky, glutinous substance. 
If a clot of any appreciable size gets into the cir- 
culation, it may land in the brain or some other 
vital part and cause death. It was the fear 
of a disaster of this kind that made surgeons 
hesitate to disturb a healthy artery. 

Fine Needlework on Blood-Vessels 

The discovery made by Dr. Carrel was, like 
most discoveries, entirely simple and elemen- 
tary. He found that no elaborate contrivance, 


such as a magnesium tube, was necessary; that, 
if proper skill and proper asepsis were used, a 
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ception of the innermost one. If the intima of 
one severed end were perfectly joined to the 
intima of the other end, the remaining coats 


severed artery could be simply sutured with a 
very small needle and very fine silk. He dis- 
covered that, in joining the severed ends, he 
could practically disregard the differentlayers would practically take care of themselves. 

of which the vessel is composed, with the ex- The whole technique developed was beauti- 
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ful in its minuteness and its simplicity. It 
would almost require a microscope to fdllow it 
in all its details. The usual way of stopping 
circulation, preliminary to a surgical operation, 
is by the use of metal clamps, which, pinching 
the walls of the vessel together, check the flow 
of blood. Dr. Carrel found that the metal 
clamps wounded the artery and frequently 
brought about the dreaded coagulations. He 
therefore stopped the circulation by winding 
around the artery a narrow strip of linen, and 
pulling this tight with surgical forceps. He 
then cut the artery with small and extremely 
sharp scissors. Snipping it thus in two places, he 
could remove a segment of any desired length. 
This he carefully washed, inside and out, with 
a cleansing solution, in order to remove all the 
blood and any extraneous matter that might 
possibly have slipped in, and then, to protect it 
against new encroachments, thoroughly coated 
it with vaseline. 

In securing this in place, either in the same 
animal or another, the danger of wounding the 
tissue, and thereby producing blood clots, again 
constantly threatened. Even in the little 
holes made by the tiny needles, diminutive 
coagulations might form, containing in them- 
selves the chance of serious disturbance. To 
protect these holes, Dr. Carrel used another 
simple device; he thoroughly coated the silk 
thread with vaseline. As the silk passed 
through the walls of the artery, the vaseline was 
scraped off and left as a protective coating in the 
holes; it quickly healed the microscopic wounds 
and prevented thrombosis. By this operation, 
Dr. Carrel, or any surgeon equally skilful, could 
do what has always been regarded as impossi- 
ble — cut the aorta of a man, at a short distance 
from the heart, and sew it together again. In- 
deed, the aorta is more easily handled than other 
arteries, because it is so large and tough. In cut- 
ting the aorta the circulation would be entirely 
stopped in the lower part of the body,and thrown 
into the upper; but, for the houror less that such 
an operation would take, this could be done. 


One Dog Uses the Aorta of Another 


On animals, by using this method, Dr. Carrel 
has performed many important transplanta- 
tions. He has taken the aorta from one dog 
and sewed it into the aorta of another. He has 
transplanted sections of the arteries of dogs and 


cats with ease. The animals, being under a‘ 


heavy anesthetic, suffer absolutely no pain, 
either during or after the operations. The 
wounds rapidly heal; no blood clots result; and 
the subjects are soon capering about, uncon- 
scious of the fact that they are using each 
other's blood-vessels. 


More interesting still, Dr. Carrel has found 
that, under favorable circumstances, he can 
make veins do the work of arteries and arteries 
do the work of veins. It is assumed that the 
average reader understands the difference bé- 
tween these two kinds of blood-vessels — that 
an artery is the channel through which the red 
blood is rapidly pumped through the body, car- 
rying nourishment and life; and a vein the 
channel through which this same blood, blue 
and vitiated, sluggishly finds its way back to the 
heart. Since the arteries have much harder 
work to do than the veins, nature has made 
them thicker and more elastic; and physicians 
had hardly conceived it possible that they could 
be interchanged. Dr. Carrel, however, has cut 
out a section of the aorta of a dog, and replaced 
it with an equally long section of the vena cava 
—the largest vein—of another dog. Similarly, 
he has replaced part of the carotid artery — 
the main artery of the neck — with a corre- 
sponding part of the jugular vein. He has 
found that nature, when this violent change in 
its organization takes place, goes patiently to 
work to readjust matters; veins transplanted 
upon arteries grow thicker and elastic, so that 
they may do the work of arteries; arteries 
transplanted upon veins lose much of their 
elasticity and strength. 

If these operations come to be performed on 
man, the possibility of using veins for arteries 
will be of the greatest importance. The diffi- 
culty of repairing human arteries by transplan- 
tation is the practical one of getting the ma- 
terial. People who have healthy blood-vessels 
do not care to present them to their suffering 
brothers. We need all the arteries we have — 
not a section can be permanently removed 
without disastrous results. The body is filled 
with superfluous veins, however, and we could 
easily find, in our own persons, a segment of 
vein to take the place of a diseased artery. 


An Artery from a Man’s Knee Used in a ‘Dog 


At present, however, this interchange is not 
always successful; many times a vein, in at- 
tempting to readjust itself to its new functions, 
overdoes the matter; its walls become so hard 
and thick that little space, sometimes no space 
at all, is left as a channel for the blood. A situ- 
ation results something like arterio-sclerosis — 
that hardening of the arteries that works such 
havoc among old people. This fact has led Dr. 
Carrel into a new field of experimentation: a 
testing of the possibility of using the vessels of 
an animal of one species in an animal of another. 
One of the recent discoveries of medical science 
is the fact that the blood serum of one species 
acts as a poison upon the tissue of another. But 
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to this general rule occasional exceptions have 
If the different species are some- 


what closely related, if the origin of one in zo- 
ologic time 1s not too far removed from that of 
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succeed better in transplanting tissue from a 
guinea-pig to a rabbit, or from a cat to a dog, 
or possibly from an anthropoid ape to a man, for 


these species are supposed to be rather closely 
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DR. ALEXIS CARREL : 

I : 

A YOUNG FRENCH SURGEON, WHO, IN HIS METHOD OF UNITING SEVERED 4 ! 5 

ARTERIES AND VEINS, HAS GIVEN MEDICAL SCIENCE A NEW PRINCIPLE f : : 
OF WIDE APPLICATION DR. CARREL, AMONG H!S OTHER REMARKABLE , ‘ | 
EXPERIMENTS, HAS DEMONSTRATED THAT A_ KIDNEY TRANSPLANTED * 1 | 
FROM ONE ANIMAL TO ANOTHER WILL LIVE AND FUNCTIONATE PER- y bY i 
FECTLY IN ITS NEW HOST FOR SEVERAL WEEKS {| : 3 


the other, successful grafts may sometimes be 
made. You cannot graft the skin of a mouse 
upon a lizard, because these two animals are 
only remotely related; you. would probably 














allied. As far as blood-vessels are concerned, Dr. 
Carrel has discovered that the arteries of one 
species frequently preserve a normal existence 
in the body of another species. He now has a 
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living healthy cat which contentedly uses, as 
part of its circulatory system, the carotid artery 
of a dog. One of his associates in Chicago, Dr. 
C. C. Guthrie, has successfully inserted in a dog 
the arteries of a rabbit and a cat. Whether the 
arteries of a dog can survive and do their work in 
a human body has not been demonstrated, but it 
is known that the contrary of this principle is 
true. Dr. Carrel now has a dog, part of whose 
aorta is composed of a section of artery taken 
from a man’s knee. The animal’s pulse is en- 
tirely normal; it is, indeed, in perfect health. 


Arteries Preserved for Weeks in Cold Storage 


Even these experiments, interesting as they 
are, do not entirely solve the practical prob- 


lem. The use of animal vessels and organs in* 


man is a remote possibility; if these trans- 
plantations ever become a part of regular 
medical practice, the material, in all probabil- 
ity, must be obtained from other men. The 
one available source of supply will then be the 
bodies of people recently dead. Even though 
the law and human nature did not revolt at 
this procedure, there would still be certain ob- 
stacles in the way of complete success. Among 
our other troubles we should have to find, at 
the precise moment when we needed this ex- 
traneous matter, the particular source from 
which to obtain it. That the surgery of the fu- 
ture may not be embarrassed by difficulties 
of this kind, Dr. Carrel has entered a new and 
somewhat startling field of experimentation. 
If animal organs could be preserved for a con- 
siderable period outside the body, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining them at the precise moment 
required would be considerably lessened. The 
useful organs of the body could then be laid 
away, safe from disintegration, until the sur- 
geon needed them. As part of his experiments, 
Dr. Carrel has established what is probably the 
most remarkable repository in  existence,— 
nothing less than a large ice-chest in which are 
preserved a considerable assortment of animal 
arteries and veins. These cold-storage blood 
vessels, kept in some cases more than a month, 
when placed in an animal, immediately resume 
their functions and work indefinitely. 


Death as it Affects Personality, and Death 
as it Affects the Bodily Functions 


lo the unscientific citizen it is something of 
a surprise to learn that large parts of the 
body are alive and useful after the phenome- 
non popularly known as death has _ taken 
place. Few of us suspect, for example, that 
our kidneys and hearts, after we have died 
ourselves, can in most cases be resuscitated, 
and that if by some surgical miracle they could 


be transplanted into another body, they would 
quickly resume their functions: This, however, 
is a well demonstrated medical fact. The 
human heart has been removed from the body 
more than thirty hours after death and made 
to beat again. Dr. Carrel himself has taken 
the heart from one dog and inserted it in the 
neck of another, connecting the carotid artery 
with the aorta of the new heart, and the vena 
cava with its jugular vein. In a few moments 
the live dog had two hearts rhythmically beat- 
ing, one recording a pulse of 88 and the other 
f 100. 

Science has yet framed no precise definition 
of death. The human body teems and quivers 
with life, only a small part of which becomes 
a part of individual consciousness. The healthy 
man hardly realizes the numerous and com- 
plex activities of his internal organs. The ali- 
mentary canal is the abiding-place of millions 
of microérganisms, the activities of which only 
occasionally influence our daily life. Bodily 
tissue everywhere is constantly breaking down 
and constantly building up; and yet it is only 
in the last few years that even science has 
begun to understand the beautiful chemical 
reactions involved in the process. 

Perhaps the white corpuscles of the blood — 


*the leucocytes — furnish the most perfect illus- 


tration of this life which is in and yet is not of 
us. Upon their activity a whole new science, 
that of phacocytosis, has been founded. Metch- 
nikoff has described how these white corpus- 
cles, among their numerous other activities, 
are constantly escaping from the blood and 
pursuing and devouring invading microbes 
and thus protecting the body from disease. 
In the intestines a battle is constantly taking 
place between these white corpuscles and de- 
structive bacteria, in which the combatants, 
on both sides, number millions and billions; 
yet, although we are ourselves the battle- 
ground, we know nothing of it. These same 
leucocytes, as has been discovered by Dr. Eugene 
L. Opie, of the Rockefeller staff, seem almost to 
have an immortality of their own. They can be 
removed from the body, ground into a fine gray- 
ish white powder, and placed away for months 
in glass tubes; and then, when reintroduced into 
the tissues, immediately resume some of their 
old activities. Death, as popularly understood, 
is a loss of personality; the eternal separation of 
human consciousness from inert mortal clay. 
Theology teaches that the spirit lives forever, 
that only the body perisheth; science, on the 
other hand, while it says nothing about the 
eternal life of the spirit, teaches the immortality 
of the body. It may change its form, but it will 
never pass into nothingness. 
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Even after death the important organs, in 
their existing form, live for a certain time. 
he heart, as has already been said, in specific 
cases has resisted devitalization for more than 
a day; the kidneys also can probably survive for 
a considerable period. The shortest-lived or- 
gan is probably the brain; this seldom lasts 
more than fifteen minutes after the passing of 
the spirit. But there are certain artificial ways 
in which animal tissue can be kept alive for 
days and weeks, perhaps for months. Nature 
thus gives the scientist a short breathing- 
space — the lapse between death as it affects 
personality, and death as it affects the vitality 
of the cell. If, in that period, the essential 
bodily organs are removed, they can be pre- 
served for a long time. 


Self-Digestion of Tissue After Death 
Two forces, after death, begin their destruc- 
tive work upon animal tissue. The first is 
microbial; untold millions of bacteria pounce 
upon the body and cause the common phe- 
nomenon of putrefaction. The other force is 
a comparatively recent discovery of science: 
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the far more subtle and mysterious disintegra- 
tion known as autolysis. This is a Greek word 
which may be freely translated as self-digestion. 
Food taken into the stomach is converted into 
certain substances — proteids, sugar, and starch 
—by digestive ferments or enzymes, especially 
pepsin and trypsin. It is of these proteids, 
sugar, and starch that the body is composed. 
After death, tissue begins to disintegrate into 
the substances of which it was originally formed; 
human flesh undergoes almost the same chem- 
ical change that food undergoes in the body; 
in other words, it is digested. In this case the 
digestion, so far as science can discover, takes 
place without the action of specific digestive 
ferments. The tissues literally chew them- 
selves to pieces; the cells possess some inherent 
power which they use for their own destruc- 
tion. If a human body were absolutely ster- 
ilized and thus freed from the attacks of 
bacteria, its dissolution, under this process of au- 
tolysis, would still go on; after a certain period 
—and not a very long one — nothing would 
be left but a limpid fluid, and this, if resolved 
chemically, would leave a clear, white, powdery 
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substance — largely the same proteids and 
sugar of which the living body is composed. 
The mortal cycle is thus complete; science 
rephrases the Biblical injunction: proteids we 
are, and unto proteids we shall return. Imperial 
Caesar, dead and turned to clay, might not stop 
a hole to keep the wind away; a considerable 
part of him, however, could be served up as 
very palatable table sugar. 

Thus, in order to preserve an organ after 
death, it must be protected against these two de- 
structive forces. Against putrefaction simple 
sterilization suffices. An artery, for example, 
thoroughly disinfected, placed in an ordinary 
culture tube, and then closed to the access of 
all bacteria, will not putrefy. Under ordinary 
circumstances, however, it will undergo auto- 
lytic disintegration. Complete desiccation will 
preserve it against this latter process. Autolysis 
does not take place except in the presence of 
water; this explains why Egyptian mummies, 
which were thoroughly dried before being placed 
away in the tomb, have resisted for thirty cen- 
turies the autolytic ferment. Normal blood 
erum is another substance which inhibits, to 
a considerable degree, autolytic degeneration. 
Cold, whileit does not entirely check the process 
makes it exceedingly slow. It is upon refrigera- 
tion that Dr. Carrel has thus far chiefly de- 
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pended for preserving arteries. In order to pre- 
vent putrefaction, he places them in sterilized 
culture tubes, and then he puts away the tubes 
in large ice-chests, which maintain a tempera- 
ture just above the freezing-point. Here they 
live in a condition of suspended animation. Dry 
and shriveled as they appear, they are still living 
tissue; and, although the animals from which 
they have been taken have long since gone to 
their final rest, these fragments, if placed in a 
new living host, once more take up the thread 
of existence. That the arteries could be re- 
moved from aman recently dead and have 
their vitality and usefulness preserved in this 
same fashion, is absolutely certain. 

Important as is the bearing of these experi- 
ments with blood-vessels upon the ultimate 
problem—the transplantation of the visceral 
organs and of limbs — they have many imme- 
diate practical applications in themselves. 

eA New and Successful Method of 
Transfusing Blood 


Dr. Carrel’s work on arteries has given the 
world its first complete and satisfactory method 
of transfusing blood. Operations by which the 
blood of one person is injected into the circu- 
latory system of another are not particularly 
new. For patients suffering from anaemia 
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that is, an insufficiency of healthy nutritive 
blood — the obvious treatment is the infusion 
of the precious fluid of a more fortunate per- 
son. The first successful operation of this kind 
was performed more than two hundred years 
ago. The operation, however, has never been 
reduced to an exact science, because of certain 
almost insurmountable difficulties. The great 
problem of transfusion has always been to get 
the blood from one person to another without 
the formation of blood clots. Hitherto, the 
most successful plan has been to pour the 
blood into a receptacle and to beat it, much as 
a cook beats an egg; this process separates 
from the blood the fibrin, the substance about 
vhich the clots are formed. At best this is a 
clumsy method, and the results have been far 
irom satisfactory. Now, thanks.to Dr. Carrel’s 
vork, transfusion, if undertaken by competent 
men, can be systematically performed. Taking 

n artery from the full-blooded subject, he 
utures one end upon an artery of the anaemic; 
nd, by establishing a perfect circulation, the 
irterial systems of two people for a time be- 
ome almost as one. 

On a certain occasion Dr. Carrel demonstrated 
the value of this operation. A brother physi- 
ian called him out one night to perform a 
transfusion upon his own infant, which was 
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The child was almost dead 
from lack of blood; indeed, to the superficial 
observer, life was already extinct. Dr. Carrel 
took the radial artery of the child’s father and 
sutured it to the popliteal vein of the child. 
In a few minutes important changes followed; 
the child’s ears became pink, its lips turned 
from blue to red, and soon the whole body 
became suffused with a healthy pink glow. 
Promptly the child began crying for food, 
and it is now as robust a baby as one could 
wish. 

This operation and similar operations have 
become a regular feature of surgical practice, 
both in this country and in Europe. Only a 
short. time ago a child three years old was ad- 
mitted to the Babies’ Hospital of New York 
suffering from a large tumor of the kidney, 
but in such bad condition that under ordinary 
circumstances operation was out of the ques- 
tion and it seemed as if the child must surely 
die. After transfusion with the blood of the 
father the child improved so markedly that it 
was considered safe to proceed with the opera- 
tion. - It was successfully performed, the child 
made an excellent recovery, and is now well 
and strong. This is only one illustration of 
the numerous applications of this new prin- 
ciple in surgery. 


only five days old. 
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A New Treatment for Aneurisms 
Dr. Carrel’s work on the arteries also points to 
a new treatment for aneurisms. An aneurism 
is caused by the accumulation of blood in an 
artery; at the diseased part a sac is formed, 
sometimes very large, and, unless it is checked, 
it will burst, and the blood, flowing into the 
surrounding tissue, causes death from hemor- 
rhage. Many methods of treating aneurisms 
have been evolved, all of them unsatisfactory. 
Hitherto the surgical removal of the aneurism 
usually included the destruction of part of an 
artery. This meant that a particular section of 
the body, not receiving its usual allotment of 
blood and nourishment, would develop gan- 
grene. According to Dr. Carrel, the ideal treat- 
ment would be to cut out that section of the 
artery containing the aneurism, and replace it 
with a segment of a healthy artery from some 
other source. Up to the present time this opera- 
tion has not been attempted, because the idea 
is new and because of the practical difficulty 
of obtaining extraneous human blooed-vessels. 
A New System of Drainage for Hydro- 
cephalus and Dropsy 

Another interesting application of the new 
blood-vessel surgery would be its use for drain- 
age purposes. Ihe new method of suture could 
probably be used to establish a kind of conduit 
in the body, which might carry away the 
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watery accretions that accumulate in certain 
well-known diseases. Hydrocephalus is a not 
uncommon affection among children; it is an 
accumulation of fluid in the cavities of the 
brain, and leads to an abnormal and sometimes 
monstrous development of the skull, and fre- 
quently to imbecility. A possibility suggested 
by Dr. Carrel would be to take a segment of 
vein, suture one end into the dura mater, and 
thus obtain a connection with the fluid in the 
brain; the other end could then be attached 
to the jugular vein. The water in the brain 
would thus flow by gravity into the circulation. 
An experiment of this nature has been suc- 
cessfully tried for dropsy. Among the natives 
of Africa the swelling of the abdomen from 
dropsy is a common phenomenon. A well- 
known French surgeon, operating in a chronic 
case, inserted a vein into the abdominal peri- 
toneum, thus obtaining immediate connection 
with the water, and caused it to flow into the 
venous system of the leg. The swelling in this 
case disappeared. In regular practice “ tapping” 
for dropsy is common; this system of drain- 
age supplies a permanent “‘tapping,’”’ for as 
soon as the water forms, it passes into the 
veins. In the circulatory system it Causes no 
damage, because the hydrocephalic and the 
dropsical fluids are about the same thing as 
blood plasma itself. Any impurities that enter 
the blood in this way are excreted precisely as 
are other impurities. 

Important as are these transplantations of 
blood-vessels, however, they are merely pre- 
liminary to the far greater problem of trans- 
planting organs. 


Care Given to Animals at the Institute 
In these operations every precaution is taken 
to prevent the animals from suffering needless 
pain. In the large majority of cases they un- 
dergo absolutely no distress, and in no instances 
does their physical discomfiture become acute. 
A cat operated upon by Dr. Carrel does not 
suffer even as much as would a human being 
who should be subjected to the same experi- 
ment. That long period of anticipation which, 
to a human subject, is probably the severest 
part of the ordeal, an animal obviously does not 
experience at all. As a matter of fact, because 
of the great precautions taken in the use of 
anesthetics, the animals operated upon are 
absolutely unconscious of the experiment. 

The cats that are the subjects of Dr. Carrel’s 
operations are of the homeless, marauding kind. 
The army of human waifs in a great city arouses 
everywhere interest and sympathy; the even 
greater number of animal waifs attracts much 
less attention. It is the miserable hunted va- 
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tional nurse’s white garb, she gives the little 
vagrant the same minute attention that she 
would give a millionaire. The preliminary 
step is a warm bath in a porcelain tub precisely 
like that found in every well-ordered home. 
The woman who has trouble in drying her hair 
may envy the expeditious manner in which the 

cat at the Rockefeller Institute solves a similar 

problem. From the tub it is placed in an adjoin- 

ing cage; a crank is turned, starting an electric 

dynamo, a wave of hot air passes through, and 

in two or three minutes the subject, clean and 

glossy, steps toward the so-called sterilization 

room. More anesthetic is given an animal than : 
a man; it can usually stand more, and does not 
experience the disagreeable physical complica- 
tions that frequently assail the human subject. 
Everybody who handles it or comes near it is 
thoroughly sterilized; the cat itself, after etheri- 
zation, is washed in a disinfectant. No up-to- 
date hospital for human beings is more perfect 
in its equipment than the chamber in which the 
operation takes place. The operating table is 
precisely like that used for a man, except that 
it is smaller; there is the same assortment of 
clean and shining instruments, and everything 
in the room, from the white coat of the operating 
surgeon to the linen bandages and the hands of 
all the attendants, is sterilized. As an addi- 
tional precaution against infection the surgeons 
and nurses throw over the clothes usually worn 
in an operating room, black gowns made of 
thoroughly sterilized cloth. They even com- 
pletely envelop, with the same material, their 
neve fan atouets Of this bee wave suey us. eee Seavengonty two small holes for the cyes. 
MOVED AND ONE PUT BACK. THE ANIMAL UNDER- After disestablishing the circulation, the sur- 
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grant, half starved and cringing, picking up a 
spare living on the refuse of ash-cans, that, occa- 
sionally finding its way into the Rockefeller 
Institute, furnishes the material for these experi- 
ments. There it finds, not a torture chamber, 
but a really comfortable home. It is cared for by 
men expert in handling animals, and has plenty 
if good, wholesome food, and a warm, com- 
fortable bed. While the animal lives, every 
possible precaution is taken to assure its com- 
fort; and, if its life is ultimately sacrificed in 


the interest of medical science, it goes down 
to an easeful death with chloroform. Had it not 
; joined the animal colony at the Institute, it 


would have starved to death or been suffocated 
iltimately at the public pound. 

The removal of an animal’s kidneys and the 
insertion of new ones is an operation of tre- 
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above and just below 
the point where their 
branches enter the 
kidneys. This en- 
ables him to remove 
the whole urinary ap- 
paratus, and to insert 
in its place a new set 
of kidneys and ac- 
companying _blood- 
vessels. After the 
operation the cat is 
putinto a large, warm 
cage and restored to 
consciousness. The 
de-etherization of a 
human being is likely 
to be a long and pain- 
ful process, but with 
the normal dog or cat 
it is merely the wak- 
ing up from a quiet 
sleep. The animal 
suffers no nausea, and 
in most instances it 
makes a rapid recov- 
ery, cases not being 
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Kidneys Transplanted from One Cat to 
Another 


Dr. Carrel has performed fourteen recorded 
They all show a vary- 
ing degree of success. The animals first experi- 
mented on lived for a comparatively short 
time, but the later ones lived considerably 
longer. One cat preserved a practically nor- 
mal existence for thirty days after the opera- 
tion, and in the last the cat 
lived thirty-six days, for the larger part of 
the time apparently well. The fact that all 
the cats operated on finally died does not 
mean that the experiments were not success- 
ful. Just what causes the death is not known; 
it may be some fault of technique which will 
be overcome by experience, or it may be some 
physical change in the kidney, involved in its 
transference from body to body, which is not 
yet understood. In order to make practical 
success absolutely certain, and before any one 
would for a moment think of using the opera- 
tion upon a man, it would be necessary for a 
cat with transplanted kidneys to live for sev- 
eral years. The great point that Dr. Carrel 


operations of this kind. 


recorded case 
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has established is that the kidneys removed 
from one animal into another resume all their 
normal functions, and that a cat so operated 
on can live, for more than a month, in what, 
judging from all visible symptoms, is perfect 
health and contentment. 

Cat No. 6 Grows Fat, and Apparently Healthy, 

with the Kidneys of Another Animal 


In order to demonstrate this fact it will be 
worth our while to follow the career of a feline 
famous in the history of the Institute — Cat 
No. 6. This was a fine young black-and-white 
animal, who exchanged her kidneys for those 
of a coal-black vagrant. A few days after 
this operation the animal grew cheerful, began 
to walk about her cage and to eat large quanti- 
ties of meat. When she was released from the 
cage, three or four days after the operation, she 
ran about, climbed and played, and began to 
show signs of growing fat. [na week or so thecat 
was given almost complete liberty; she jumped 
about the furniture, purred, rubbed up against 
her human friends, ran around on the roof, and 
did precisely what anormal cat is expected to do. 
When the dressing was removed, the wound 
was found to be completely healed, the kidneys 
were in their proper 
places and normal in 
size. On the twenty- 
first day of the op- 
eration, in apparent- 
ly excellent health, 
she posed for her pic- 
ture, which is repro- 
duced herewith. On 
the thirtieth day after 
the operation the 
animal suddenly be- 
came ill and ina few 
hours was_ dead. 
Throughout _ this 
period the new kid- 
neys worked exactly 
like the old; secre- 
tions began almost 
immediately after the 
operation and con- 
tinued uninterrupt- 
edly, and urination 
was frequent and 
without pain. 

That it will be 
possible, with greater 
experience, to per- 
form this operation 
upon a cat that will 
live indefinitely, is 
confidently hoped. 
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DOG UPON WHICH HAS BEEN TRANSPLANTED THE 
EAR, PART OF THE SCALP, AND OTHER SEC- 
TIONS OF ANOTHER DOG 


Dr. Carrel has already demonstrated that a kid- 
ney can be taken out of an animal’s body and 
put back, and that the animal will live indefi- 
nitely. Last February he extirpated the left 
kidney of a dog, and placed it away in a jar. 
Afterward he put the organ back. From the 
same dog, fifteen days later, he removed the 
right kidney. This he did not put back. At 
the present writing this dog is in perfect 
health. Dr. Carrel has also extirpated the 
spleen of a dog, washed it in a jar, and placed 
it back with perfect success. That is, it seems 
possible for an animal to live indefinitely with 
a transplanted kidney, if the kidney in ques- 
tion has been taken originally from its own 
body. 

Dr. Carrel has performed other operations 
in transplanting large anatomic regions and 
limbs. He has taken from one dog a consider- 
able section of the head, in the neighborhood 
of the right ear, and successfully affixed it to 
the corresponding region of another dog. The 
part transplanted was that nourished by the 
external carotid artery. !t included the right 
ear, a large section of the scalp, the cartilagi- 
nous part of the auditory canal, a large amount 
of connective tissue and glands, the upper por- 
tions of the external jugular vein, and the 
carotid artery. The dog died three weeks after- 
ward from blood poisoning, the fault, perhaps, 
of the technique employed; the point of the 
operation was merely to determine whether 
circulation and life could be restored to a whole 
anatomic region transplanted in this way. This 
point was conclusively proved. A few minutes 
alter the operation, circulation started nor- 


| mally through the transplanted scalp and ear. 


In a few days the temperature of both ears 
was about the same, while the auricle was as 
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thin and glossy as the one with which the ani- 
mal was born. “Except for the difference in 
color,” says Dr. Carrel, “it could not have 
been seen that the ear did not belong to the 
dog.” 

In the transplantation of other important or- 
gans Dr. Carrel has had permanent success. He 
has taken the right thyroid gland out of a dog, 
and replanted it. It is the thyroid gland that, 
by swelling, causes that famous disease of 
snowy mountainous countries known as goitre. 
In human beings, goitre is seldom found in this 
country; for some strange reason, however, it 
is not especially rare among dogs. In Chicago 
goitre among dogs is practically endemic, six 
out of ten dogs, it is said, being more or less 
afflicted in this way,— just why nobody seems 
to know. The prevalence of this disease in Chi- 
cago, where Dr. Carrel spent a couple of years, 
gave him many opportunities to experiment 
upon the thyroid gland. As the disease of this 
gland is the cause of cretinism, a form of phys- 
ical deformity accompanied by imbecility, it is 
possible that such experiments may, in future, 
have important practical results. 

Other organs which Dr. Carrel has succeeded 
in transplanting by vascular suture are the su- 
prarenal glands and the ovaries. He has now 
two living cats in whose bodies are the supra- 
renal glands of other animals; and the removal 
of ovaries and the transplantation of new he 
has accomplished many times. Other surgeons, 
in recent years, have successfully performed 
this latter operation. Dr. Knauer, a well-known 
German experimentalist, has transplanted ova- 
































THIS LEG, THOUGH APPARENTLY AS NATURE MADE 
IT, IS REALLY COMPOSED OF PARTS OF TWO HIND 
LEGS OF Two DIFFERENT DOGS. THE POINT OF 
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ries into animals which afterward became preg- 
nant. Last year Dr. C. C. Guthrie, of Washing- 
ton University, formerly associated in experi- 
ments with Dr. Carrel, succeeded in placing new 
ovaries in hens. The hens, under the new con- 
ditions, continued to lay, and flourishing chicks 
have been hatched from these eggs. 


Parts of Two Dogs’ Legs Grow as One 


Dr. Carrel has succeeded also in attaching to 
the thigh of one dog the hind leg of another. 
Etherizing the first animal, the surgeon removed 
the left leg just below the knee, and, treating it 
antiseptically, carefully laid it aside wrapped 
in a greased silk towel. The leg of another 
dog, of practically the same size and shape as 
the first, was amputated in the same place. 
lhe first leg was then removed from its cover- 
ing and affixed to the member of the second 
dog. The bone was artistically juxtaposed to 
the bone of the new host; the muscles and 
nerves of the two legs were united; the veins 
and arteries were satisfactorily sutured; and 
the skin of the two animals sewed together. 
On the twenty-second day after the operation 
the dog died of distemper, contracted, it is be- 
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lieved, from other dogs in the Institute, who at 
that time were suffering from the disease. So far 
as the autopsy showed, the death had not beer 
caused by the remarkable operation to whic! 
the animal had been subjected. There were n 
complications trom the leg itself, or in the heal 


ing process, which in themselves would have 


caused the death. 

Immediately after the operation nature be 
gan the work of consolidating into one com 
plete limb the thigh of the first dog and th 
hind leg of the second. The temperature of th 
two hind legs was practically the same, as wa 
that of the old and new part of the exper! 
mental member. Life was reéstablished in th 
transplanted section, the blood flowed nor 
mally through it, and the manufacture o! 
tissue was resumed. The post-mortem exan 
ination showed that the foreign leg had heale 
perfectly on the natural one and that the tw 
thigh bones had knitted together so perfect 
that no one would have suspected that the 
had hitherto been strangers. The nerves alo1 
had not reéstablished their functions, so th 
the sensitiveness of the new limb was not cor 
plete, and it was of course useless for the p 
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pose of locomotion. There was nothing neces- 
sarily abnormal in this latter fact. Under the 
most favorable circumstances it would have 
required several months for the nerves to re- 
sume their activity, and the experiment in 
question lasted, as already noted, for only 
twenty-two days. In a report of this experi- 
ment Dr. Carrel refers to it as “the first ex- 
ample of successful grafting of a new limb on 
an animal. It demonstrates that the leg, in 
spite of a change of owner, remains normal.”’ 


Practical Results of the Experiments 


The question still remains as to what is the 
net practical outcome of these experiments. 
Dr. Carrel, though enthusiastic in his work, 
is extremely conservative in estimating the 
importance of results already accomplished; 
he is working toward a definite goal, and he 
would be the last to assert that he had yet 
reached it. This line of experimentation is 
practically new and presents possibilities of such 
startling importance that the surgeon must 
carefully feel his way. It is evident, from what 
has already been said, that these operations 
indicate many lines of investigation that, when 
brought to completion, may revolutionize sur- 
gery and, perhaps, lead: to the successful treat- 
ment of certain chronic disorders. Dr. Carrel’s 
work clearly divides itself into two parts — one 
in which success has already been obtained; 
the other one in which important discoveries 
have been made and startling operations per- 
formed, which, in the opinion of conservative 
men, clearly indicate more remarkable results in 
the future. 

In suturing blood-vessels, in transplanting 
them from one animal to another, and in 
preserving them before such transplantation 
in cold storage for weeks in good condition, 
Dr. Carrel has already achieved complete suc- 
cess. In the transplantation of organs, while 
as yet not having attained this complete 
success, he has clearly demonstrated certain 
principles of great importance. Before he be- 
gan work we did not know that the kidney 
of one animal would functionate perfectly 
for several weeks in the body of another; we 
know that now. It is clear that Dr. Carrel 
himself believes that the experiment in making 
parts of two dogs’ legs grow as one indicates 
that this operation could be successfully per- 
formed on human beings. In an address 
delivered before Johns Hopkins University he 
declared a year ago that “it is not unreason- 
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able to believe that some transplantations, as, 
for instance, the transplantation of the arm a 
little above the elbow, may be successfully 
performed if an adequate technique is used.”’ 
The operation on a man would be easier than 
upon a dog simply because he is larger; the 
muscles, the bones, the arteries, and the veins 
could be more easily handled. Last summer in 
France Dr. Carrel experimented upon the leg of a 
human cadaver, and became familiar with the 
anatomic details involved in such an operation. 
The fact that this new surgery may make 
wooden legs old-fashioned merely suggests its 
infinite possibilities. When science has demon- 
strated the practical uses of these operations, 
then the State will be confronted with the ne- 
cessity of devising some means of obtaining 
the necessary material. The most obvious way 
— the use of organs of people recently dead, 
perhaps of executed criminals, or victims of 
sudden accidents — has already been suggested. 
In this problem, of course, there are important 
social and psychological considerations. What, 
for example, would be the mental effect upon 
a man of the constant realization of the fact 
that his body contained the organs of other 
people? There are other solutions of this prob- 
lem with which science, should it ever become 
a practical question, will have to deal. It may 
be that a man could use in safety the kidneys 
of an anthropoid ape: these animals, however, 
are expensive and difficult to find. It is pos- 
sible that some way might be devised of using 
the organs of an animal easier to obtain. At 
present this could not be done, for the reason al- 
ready explained — that the blood serum of man 
would act as a poison upon its tissues; an animal, 
however, might be gradually and artificially ac- 
customed to human blood. Pefhaps the most 
available way out of this difficulty is found in the 
fact that the average human being can get along 
very well with one kidney. The operation 
known as nephrectomy — the removal of a 
kidney — is not uncommon. A man with two 
healthy organs might therefore sacrifice one 
to a sufferer closely allied in affection — his 
brother or his wife. His only risk would be 
that his remaining kidney might become 
diseased — in which case, unless he likewise 
could find some one willing to make a sacrifice, 
death would result. When, however, surgery 
demonstrates the complete success of these 
transplantations, scientific ingenuity will un- 
questionably find some way of making them 
serviceable to mankind. 
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THE 


BOY 


BY 
ROBERT SLOSS 


OUENHOVEN was merely smiling 

abstractedly at the oddity of his 

own thought, when he first saw The 

Boy. And The Boy smiled back 

at him—such a frank, impulsive, 
childlike, captivating little smile, that Kouen- 
hoven nodded spontaneously. 

He was vaguely surprised at himself for a 
moment, and rather blamed it on being with 
Benton’s sister. He had promised to tote her 
around during her visit in town. He had not 
taken a woman to a first night performance for 
years, but he couldn't very well avoid this, since 
Benton had discreetly got himself assigned to 
the Far East. She was quite set on the thing; 
and after the play she wouldn’t be sent home in 
a cab — wanted to see how he worked, and all 
that. So he had hurried her around to the 
office, within a hundred yards of the theater, 
and got some one to show her about the building, 
while he wrote a column of what his paper was 
pleased to print as “dramatic criticism.” Thus 
he characterized it disgustedly as he relinquished 
the last sheet to the waiting copy boy, and 
had time to be polite. 

He had proposed refreshments, and Benton’s 
sister had asked to go where people of the stage 
most do congregate. So he had taken her to 
Mack’s, looking with covert regret down to the 
quiet of his wonted little chop-house where there 
were no women. 

Mack’s had begun his boredom, but it was 
very interesting to Benton's sister. 

“Do tell me all about these stage people,’ she 
pleaded. 

And he did, telling her, in his even, impersonal 
tones, things that made her wince and wonder 
how he knew. 

“Your work must throw you with them a good 
deal,” she hazarded. 

“My work allows hardly a speaking acquaint- 
ance, and that with but few stage folk,” said 
Kouenhoven. 

“T see,’’ she exclaimed confidently; “you do 
not care to meet them.’’ She gave a furtive 
glance about the room. 
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“An unqualified ‘yes’ to that would be mis- 
leading,” said Kouenhoven amusedly. “Nearly 
all the actresses whom you yourself admit you 
care very much to meet began in this way;not 
from choice, but because it is the gateway — 
where all abandon hope of being understood 
by ‘respectable people.” Those you see here 
are mostly chorus girls and ‘extras’ and their 
‘gentlemen friends.’ Their life, though just as 
monotonous as the shop girl’s, does not seem so 
to most of them, because it is more garish, less 
restricted by conventionality, and fuller of 
petty, threadbare excitement—and women 
love excitement.” 

“Not all women,”’ she interjected. 

“ All the interesting ones,” he rejoined. 

And then, smiling whimsically, he had looked 
past her and seen The Boy. 

The Boy’s smile was a challenge that less ma- 
ture “blood and judgment” could not have 
brooked. It seemed to say prettily: “Isn't this 
awful for you and me? I dare you to come 
over!’’ But Kouenhoven merely sat and, glanc- 
ing from one to the other, pleased himself with 
wondering how little each of these women knew 
of the other’s world — till Benton’s sister, 
startled at the hour, put an end to his boredom 
by asking to be taken home. 


II 


New York’s newer “ Rialto” was basking in the 
pure sunshine of a May morning, as Kouen- 
hoven, next day, stepped into it from the office 
of his paper, and wandered down Broadway, 
glad, after all, that the end of a busy season was 
in sight, and planning idly what to do with 
his approaching increment of leisure. Actors, 
grizzled veterans and dapper youngsters, stood 
in little knots on corner and curb, chatting and 
swinging canes dramatically. Show girls went 
mincing or strutting on their way to agencies or 
rehearsals, looking strangely unnatural to him 
in their daylight clothes. But Kouenhoven 
scarcely noticed them. With bent head and 
tapping stick, he wandered along, musing on the 
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futility of leisure. He had half a mind to bolt 
for Italy, where idleness was at least pictur- 
esque. 

Suddenly, from a side street, some one turned 
into his path so sharply that he stopped and 
lifted his hat involuntarily, murmuring an 
apology. His eyes ran up a girlish figure in a 
sailor suit, into two laughing eyes. 

“Hel-lo!” he exclaimed, soliloquizing in his 
surprise. 

“Hello, yourself!” laughed The Boy. 
a wonder you wouldn't run into a fellow.’ 

“| didn’t mean to, but you see I was lost — in 
thought,” said he, recovering. 

“Why don’t you find yourself?” asked The 
Boy. 

“T need a guide,” said Kouenhoven. 

“How would I do?” she asked archly. 

“Excellently! I put myself entirely in your 
hands — not to say at your feet.” 

“You're like all the rest!’ said The Boy, 
laughing prettily. 

“Perhaps so—to the naked eye,” said Kouen- 
hoven. “But upon close examination -” 

“ How close?” 

“That depends,” he answered, ‘“‘on how ob- 
serving you are,” 

“Well, | can see, right now, that you’re hor- 
ribly bored with yourself,’’ she said. 

“Can’t you suggest a remedy?” 

“| might,” she said, “if only I knew how 
you'd take it.” She hesitated delightfully; 
then burst out: “Say, I'll tell you what! Why 
not take me down to Coney Island? I haven't 
been this year.” 

“And I haven’t been for ten years,” said 
Kouenhoven. 

“Come on, it'll do you lots of good,”’ with a 
funny little patronizing air, the sincerity of 
which swept him into impulsive assent. 

“But you've got to do just as I say. 
a gor”’ she stipulated. 

“That goes without saying,” said he, swing- 
ing into step beside her. 

That May day was destined to become a 
deathless memory for Kouenhoven. Musing 
on it subsequently, he could never detect a 
jarring note. Its register was not very high, 
perhaps, but it was sweet and satisfying, like a 
simple melody of youth. Something about the 
girl — or was it everything about her ? He 
watched her firm young stride, the boyish 
movements of her body, with artistic approval. 
He listened, at first tolerantly, then expectantly, 
to her infectious bursts of merriment, to her de- 
lighted chatter. He was surprised at how aptly 
her quaint, quick-witted comments on all they 
saw and did embodied his own dignified opin- 
ions. Graduallv he ceased to wonder, to ques- 
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tion. Her blithe spirit took possession of him 
completely, and he followed gaily wherever 
she led. It was as though his lost youth had 
graciously descended upon the wings of the 
morning. 

It was dusk when the boat on which they re- 
turned swung up the Bay. Both fell silent as 
they watched the mysterious transformation 
scene the New York harbor presents on a gray 
evening. To the left the Goddess of Liberty 
showed fitfully through a diaphanous haze, 
beneath her lighted torch. Directly ahead, 
through what seemed an immeasurable void, 
danced a low-lying line of glow-worms, like 
fairy footlights before a vast gray curtain. As 
they sped onward through the cool air, the cur- 
tain, instead of rising, was pierced here and 
there with twinkling incandescent eyes which 
clustered slowly into constellations, 

Soon the curtain became but a gauzy screen 
of distance, behind which loomed scarcely dis- 
cernible towering shapes. Between and _be- 
hind them shot up boreal pencils of unearthly 
light. In the midst, like the outline of a canyon 
riven between great cliffs, a blunt, glowing 
wedge of radiance stood out distinctly. 

“See how old Broadway, right in the middle, 
stares you in the face, even down here,” said 
The Boy, so gently that her voice seemed a part 
of the spell. 

“Yes, like the fire of Moloch,” said Kouen- 
hoven, looking away to right and left where the 
shore lights of Brooklyn and New Jersey formed 
and reformed themselves fantastically. 

Suddenly they swung past the point of old 
Castle William. The long lines of the East 
River bridges stretched their lamps before them; 
the upper harbor was alive with moving lights; 
the huge mass of the city rose over them, im- 
pending, minatory, awful, scintillating with 
myriad lights. Then slowly it sank behind the 
blackness of the pier. 

“Wasn't it great!” sighed The Boy. “But 
it’s only like being at a kind of show, after ali. 
You know how all the effects are produced. 
Out where I come from, you can’t get onto the 
scenery so easily, Nature’s a lot more mys- 
terious than art, anyway.” 

“How did you find that out?” exclaimed 
Kouenhoven earnestly. 

“Oh, I don’t know; just by looking at things, 
I guess —out there in Colorado where | was 
born.” 

“What part?” 

“Denver; but I’ve been around a good bit 
out there. I was a funny, wild sort of kid. 
That’s why they called me The Boy.” 

“And why did you come East?”’ 

“Just got a notion to go on the stage, one 
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time. I got in a company in Denver, and it was 
headed this way, so here I am.” 

“And what next?” 

“Oh, just try my luck; that’s all any of them 
can do. I’m only twenty, but I guess I can 
learn.” 

Kouenhoven began to wonder again. 

“Let's go and dine somewhere,” he said; “I 
want to talk to you.” 

“All right,” said The Boy; 
you won't get bored again.” 

Kouenhoven deprecated the suggestion. But 
throughout the meal he was pensive. The Boy, 
too, had lost her gaiety and seemed to wish to be 
in accord with his mood as a return for his en- 
tering into hers of the afternoon. 

“You were awfully good to me to-day,” she 
said; “and did just as I wanted you to, without 
getting cross.” 

Kouenhoven smiled at the realization of how 
involuntary had been his acquiescence. 

“I'll be good now,” she continued, “and not 
try to make you do silly things any more.” 

“You must come and see me when you're 
lonely or want advice,” said he, throwing away 
his cigar and giving her his card. “I may be 
able to help you, and, where I live, you needn't 
hesitate about the propriety of it.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid,” she answered; “I 


“if you're sure 


know you're not one of the fresh kind.” 

He laughed at the earnest way in which she 
said it. Then he escorted her to the theatrical 
boarding-house where she lodged. 


II] 


“But, my dear child, suppose things don’t come 
out as well as you expect?” said Kouenhoven. 

“Oh, well, that’s all right,” said The Boy. 
“They never do anyway. But there’s always 
some way to get around them. I’m not afraid 
to take a chance.”’ 

Lounging at his desk, Kouenhoven studied 
her as she sat in his favorite easy chair. He 
marveled at her fearlessness. The thought 
smote him that he, a man, had never been so 
simply courageous toward life as Was this girl 
of twenty. 

Sut was it courage? Pshaw! it could not be 
aught but the temerity of youth. In the nature 
of things, she could not know or even vaguely 
apprehend the dire possibilities that gave him 
pause when he tried to analyze her situation. 
And yet her sincere, confident little personality 
seemed to transcend logic and the law of aver- 
ages and most of the foundation stones on which 
his materialism rested. : 

He had come to know her intimately in thé 
last three months. She made no secret of her 


BOY 


impressions — least of all to him, in whose 
disinterested friendliness she had implicit con- 
fidence. She regarded everything, herself in- 
cluded, as phenomena to be wondered at, ex- 
perienced, enjoyed — but never reasoned about. 
She came to him freely upon all occasions with a 
remarkably boyish assumption of fellowship, 
which Kouenhoven could not match in all his 
experience of women. But, he reminded him- 
self, this was a child, not a woman, and the in- 
violate appeal of childhood hedged her round, 
even from natures less sensitive than his own. 

Why should he worry about her, after all? 
She had got along quite well enough before he 
met her. He himself was but part of the gen- 
eral material scheme of things that ministered to 
her welfare. She was “The Boy,’ unique per- 
haps, a peculiar natural product, able to appro- 
priate from the cosmos —even the cosmos of 
Broadway —so much as she required for her own 
development, without any harm to herself. He 
told himself there was absolutely nothing femi- 
nine about her, that she was incapable of the 
arts of her sex, that she did not appeal to him as 
a woman at all. He knew he lied to himself 
about this, but he could not catch himself in 
the lie. 

He paused in his work, conscious that he was 
thinking more of her than of it. Yet he knew 
that was not her fault. No, she had never ob- 
truded her self-contained little personality upon 
him. She had always been quite content to 
take what he gave her of himself, and to give 
no more than was asked in return. She had 
been sitting very quiet, her hands folded in 
her lap, since her reply to his last question. 
He leaned back, blowing a cloud of smoke, and 
pretended to think, while he studied her profile 
and wondered what would be the end of it all. 
And the wonder had an indefinable personal 
tinge. 

Kouenhoven straightened up to his work 
again, but the half blank sheet, with his scrawly 
characters on it staring up at him, filled him with 
sudden disgust. He looked up furtively — and 
caught the amber eyes of The Boy full upon his 
own — caught them brimming with a forlorn 
little appeal, like those of a child who looks on 
that for which it has been forbidden to ask again. 

Quick solicitous words rose to Kouenhoven’ 
lips, but ere he could utter them she was upon 
her feet and jauntily pinning on her hat, with 
no thought of a mirror. 

“ll be running right along now and not 
bother you any more,”’ she said. 


Sut, child, you know you never do bother 
me,” he said, searching for better words t 
clothe the thought behind the reply. 

“It’s awfully good of you to say so; and it 
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good of you to let me come here and treat me so 


bully. I hope you don’t think I'll forget it in a 
hurry. It makes me feel awfully foolish, be- 


cause I can’t do anything for you. But I’d only 
be a nuisance if I tried; I’m such a silly kid.” 

“Well, don’t you worry about that for a 
minute, my dear,” said Kouenhoven, patting 
her shoulder. ‘‘ You’ve done several things for 
me that you don’t know about, and any one 
that wouldn't be nice to you ought to be horse- 
whipped. You know I'd do anything on earth 
I could for you; and I'll be offended, mind you, 
if you don’t let me know in case you need me 
for anything. I’m just a bit anxious lest some- 
thing should happen to you going on the road 
alone with that company.” 

For a moment they stood facing each other, 
looking frankly into each other’s eyes, frankly 
conscious that it was blessed both to give and to 
receive, and not questioning which was more of a 
beatitude. 

“Oh, I'll be all right,’”’ she said, suddenly 
moving to the desk and straightening things 
about onit. “There can’t much happen to me; 
I’m onto about all the games there are. I can 
take care of myself. Nobody starves nowadays, 
and there’s just as many accidents right here in 
town as on any railroad. I may get lonely 
sometimes around those dinky country hotels. 
I can’t always stand for the girls, and the men 
have always got some game they’re trying on 
you. Sometimes I have to cut ’em all out and 
go off by myself. 1 may want to write to you 
then if you don’t mind.” 
$v all means do,” said Kouenhoven, “and I 
promise I'll do my best by way of reply.” 

“You're awfully good to me,” said The Boy; 
and then added in a tone from which the emo- 
tion of the last words had been wrung out: 
“Well, bye-bye! I won’t see you again before 
We start to-morrow afternoon. Good luck with 
the play. You ought to put a kid part in it for 

Wouldn't that be the limit?” 

With a laugh she was out of the room, leaving 
Kouenhoven to his pipe, his play, and a set of 
conflicting reflections, very few of which had 
anything to do with the philosophy he had 
cherished for the consolation of this mature 
period of his existence. 


“é 


IV 


It was one of those bad nights in the middle of 
March, which sweep humanity off the streets 
with squalls of rain. Kouenhoven sat within, 
comfortable in everything but mind. It had 
been a particularly active season. The winter 
had produced a tremendous crop of indifferently 
® a , ° 
bad plays, and Kouenhoven had treated them 
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with unwonted acerbity. He excused the ab- 
sence of his customary tolerance on the ground 
that he was tired of digging about the barren 
fig tree. 

To-night he confessed to himself that he was 
tired of a great many things. In fact, he had 
been thinking a good deal all winter of the fd- 
tility of his own existence. He could justify it, 
to be sure, on every ground but that of persona\ 
satisfaction, 

“I’m getting stale,” he said to himself. ‘| 
live altogether too much alone. Not that | 
don’t see people enough, but what I call my life 
is lived all tomyself. There’s absolutely no one 
with whom I seem able to share the things | 
really care about. 

“Why, that queer little kid, last summer, was 
better worth wasting time on than all the rest of 
them put together; and I believe she was a 
better comrade than any of them. It’s funny | 
haven't heard from her since last year. Fancy 
her spending Christmas as she described it — 
cleverly, too —’way out there in Carson City. 
Wrote as if she’d run across a man that inter- 
ested her. Hope he’s decent. I should have 
looked up her route and-written her anyway, | 
suppose. Pshaw, | am getting stale!” 

He flung himself down at his desk, lit a pipe 
savagely, and tried to work, A vague restless- 
ness possessed him — an impulse to go out into 
the street and battle with the gusty rain in a 
long walk. He rose after an hour, about to 
yield to it, when the telephone rang suddenly. 

“Yes, this is Mr. Kouenhoven,”’ he answered. 
“Bellevue Hospital? Gave you my name? 
Oh — ! Not expected to live through the night, 
you say! Yes, yes — I'll come at once — thank 
you,” he stammered 


It was a very pale, drawn, pitiful little face 
that tried to smile up at Kouenhoven as he 
stood beside her bed. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you to come,” her lips 
formed the words; “I guess I’m all in, after 
all.” 

Kouenhoven, his eyes suddenly brimming, 
bent and kissed her tenderly upon the lips. In 
after years he told himself he would give half his 
life for even a brief season of such simple yield- 
ing to impulse. The nurse placed a chair, and 
he sank into it. The Boy, curled up into a 
pathetic little knot of pain, lay awhile ver 
still with closed eyes. 

She opened them at last, sought and found his 
face close beside her own, and her wide, fright- 
ened stare softened into contented recognition. 

“You didn’t mind my giving them your name, 
did you?”” she whispered. “You see, | didn’t 
know it all as well as I thought I did. I was 
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such an awful kid. You're sure you don’t 
mind?” 

He could only kiss her again and possess him- 
self of her hand in both of his. 

‘You see, you’re the only real man I ever 
met,” she went on weakly; “the only one | 
could feel comfortable with. And you were 
awfully good tome. Maybe I'd been better off 
if I'd stayed in New York. But what's the use! 
You can’t have what you want, anyway, and | 
got what was coming to me, I guess.” 


Her eyes closed again wearily. When they 
reopened, they were preternaturally bright with 
final incandescence. They fixed themselves on 
his. She turned her face weakly toward him 
and put all her ebbing strength into an in- 
effectual effort to reach his lips. They were 
upon hers instantly. 

“You're awfully good to me,” she murmured. 

And there, clinging tightly to his hand, The 
30y passed forever into that region of Kouen- 
hoven’s life where only “thinking makes it so.” 


GIFT OF THE GODS-THE AIR 


BY MILDRED McNEAL SWEENEY 


IKE the hand of one dear child 


Now grown and gone, 


Like the white leaf of 


Like the happy breath of a 
‘Tis she love looks upon, 
So, often, after a rain, 

The faithful air again 


a rose, 
happy heart that knows 


lo the wet cheek out of the evening blows. 


And like an untired heart 
It stays: and tends 
Upon our troubled sleep. 


The cool of all the stars in the 


Freely it spends: 
And lingers still to brood 


purple steep 


Like a mother in the burning summer of our blood, 
Where pain and desire the old long vigil keep. 


And when, in some fair field, 


he eager morn 
Hath set the lists for us, 


And marked the many places, thus and thus,— 
Like a far-off summoning horn 


By the tall herald blown, 


lo bid us arm and ride and prove our own, 
We hear the loud-calling wind, the swift, the valorous. 


The waste and untilled sea, 
Che barren height 


Beyond man’s sowing, where 


No briar roots, and steeper 


than a stair,— 


These for the free wind’s bright 


Invisible harvesting! 


And over the bounty all the gatherers sing: — 


Praises! 


Praise to the Gods! For the gift of the Gods — the Air. 











JIM’S DUDE 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


ATTLESNAKE MOUNTAIN goes 

up to a peak which pierces the blue 

at an altitude of 10,323 feet, as the 

mark of the U. S. G. S. states with 

commendable accuracy. The top- 
most pinnacle is a granite boulder, and on this 
boulder, on a certain August day, sat James 
Whitmire, looking over his past, and a greater 
part of the world — as it seemed to him —at 
ne and the same time. 

His thoughts, as his eyes sought the Bighorn 
Range, away off there on the edge of the world, 
were dark and pessimistic. Self-dissatisfaction 
was stamped upon his face with the distinct- 

ess of a red stencil. When a man is brought 
to a realization of the fact that he is retrograd- 
ing, deteriorating, slipping down the social 
cale, it is a black moment in his life. This 
ymber hour had come to James Whitmire. 

Once, in the palmy days on the range, he 
had been a top cow-puncher. His twenty- 
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two-inch “taps” all but swept the ground; his 


angora “‘chaps” were the best made. He 
“‘rode ’em straight up,” and he could rope any- 
thing that wore hair. Thousands of bleating 
sheep pushed the cattle off their range, and he 
became that despised thing, a sheep-herder — 
at sixty dollars a month. Then “Dagos” came 
at thirty, thirty-five, and forty dollars, and 
“lungers” from the East, who herded for their 
health, and all combined to crowd him to the 
lowest depths — a dude-wrangler at forty dol- 
lars per! For, be it known, a new industry is 
springing up in the far West, which same is 
known as “dude-wrangling.” 

In the East the word “dude” is applied to a 
foppish, somewhat overdressed person; in the 
far West it has a significance all its own. The 
“dude” is the “rusticator” of the New Eng- 
land coast, the “s&mmer boarder” of the 
country and inland towns. Any person, male 
or female, who comes from east of the Da- 
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kotas or Nebraska, and pays money to ride a 
cayuse and a cow-saddle, is a “dude.” A 
dude-wrangler is one whose business it is to 
ride herd on dudes; to see that they do not kill 
their horses, or fall over precipices, or set the 
woods on fire, or shoot long-range rifles into 
herds of cattle, or do any of the hundred and 
one things peculiar to the unrestricted and un- 
guarded dude. A vital, inquiring, and fertile- 
minded dude is as dangerous in the peace-loving 
West as an anarchist in Haymarket Square. 

James, on this August day, was hunting a 
mare which was presumed to be suited to the 
capabilities of an incoming dude from Malden, 
Massachusetts, who signed himself S. H. Gates 
when applying for accommodations at the 
Jamison dude ranch, in Wyoming. 

“If it hadn’t ’a’ been for sheep and barb- 
wire fences, I’d ’a’ been punchin’ cattle yet,” 
lamented James bitterly. ‘Next thing I know, 
l’ll be making beds in some hotel. Gord!— 
I wisht I could kick up a gold mine. Huh! 

-there is that buzzard-head down in the 
draw, now.” He sighed resignedly and, pick- 
ing up his horse’s bridle-reins, slipped and slid 
down the steep mountain-side to the gulch 
where S. H. Gates’ prospective mount was pas- 
turing on an occasional spear of grass. 

James took no interest in the coming of S. H. 
Gates. Dudes were dudes. Some, of course, 
were mild and gentle; others were ‘‘onery”’ and 
had to be “worked over”— sometimes with 
the butt of a six-shooter, sometimes with 
fists; but always James did his duty without 
a good disciplinarian pun- 


passion, calmly, as 
ishes a child, 

It was a dude who had knocked out his two 
front teeth. He was from New York City, 
that dude, and had boxed some. It took a 
wagon-spoke to break his spirit. And so, 
ruminating upon dudes and his own wasted life, 
his thoughts a patch-work of episodes, inci- 
dents, and sour philosophy, he ambled home at 
sunset to find Bill Barnett fumbling excitedly 
at the wire gate that opened into the yard of 
the dude-ranch. 

“S. H. Gates has come.’ 
seemed mostly whites. 

“What if he has?” Evidences of Bill’s ex- 
citable temperament always irritated James. 

“It ain’t a he — she’s a she!” 

“A female!” James’ dismay was all that 
Bill had anticipated. ‘Wonder if I could get 


, 


Bill’s wide eyes 


a job breaking colts for Edwardses.” 

“What for?” 

“| can’t ride herd on no lady-dude.” 

“Why not?” 

“| didn’t hire out to handle females — it 
wa'n’t in the agreement.” 


“Somebody’s got to do it. 1’m diggin’ post- 
holes. I gotta git to work and git that south 
forty fenced by fall. What’s your prejudice 
ag’in’ ’em?”’ 

“You never can tell what they’re goin’ to 
ast you to do. There was a feller took one on 
a huntin’ trip, and he told me he had to button 
her waist up the back every mornin’. But,” 
he added, “‘he married her afterward, and she 
bought him a sheep-ranch —they’re doin’ 
well.” 

“You wouldn’t be bad-lookin’, Jim, if you 
had teeth.” Bill eyed him critically. 

“I’ve had hard luck with my teeth. First 
that pinto that Jamison rides kicked a bunch 
of ’em out on the upper row. Then a dude 
comes along and knocks out the two front ones. 
One on the other side got to achin’, and a 
travelin’ dentist hauls several before he gets 
the right one. Take it all in all, they’re skerce 
on the upper goom.” 

“I b’lieve I’d git me a set, if I was you,” 
urged Bill kindly. “Women notices things 
like that.” 

“Hell! What am I a-needin’ of teeth for? 
I got two that hit.” 

“| has a notion,” said Bill to Jamison, con- 
fidentially, “that you'll have trouble with Jim 
over the she-dude. | b’lieve he’ll quit on you.” 

The next morning, it was, that Jamison re- 
quested James to saddle Miss Gates’ horse and 
ride with her to the Hanging Rock. James 
opened his mouth to refuse; then some un- 
accountable impulse prompted him curtly to 
acquiesce. 

“She can’t talk me to death in five miles,” 
he told himself, ‘‘and | won’t have to button 
her dress, or shorten her sturrups, or tighten 
her cinch more’n once a mile, so I reckon I can 
stand one trip.” 

Miss Gates was not pretty, nor was she too 
young. She had big, pale blue eyes which 
popped a little, as though something under her 
high collar were strangling her. She was sal- 
low and thin, with a wide smile that appeared 
to disclose each of her thirty-two teeth, and 
her high voice had a minor note in it which 
gave it a plaintive sound like the cry of a 
night-bird. She wore a felt hat with an inch- 
wide brim, which looked like a patty-tin, 
though Miss Gates had fancied herself acquir- 
ing a sombrero when she purchased it in Bos- 
ton. She hada modest divided skirt which 
touched the ground, but, as a double precau- 
tion lest some flippant breeze take liberties, 
she had leaded the hem and sewed wide elastic 
to each side, over which she slipped the heel of 
her riding-boot before mounting. But that 
which caught James’ apparently unobservant 
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eye was her hand. It was little, and thin, and 
bloodless, like the hand of a person who has 
had a serious illness. She rode without gloves, 
and the hand that clutched the pommel in a 
nervous grip fascinated him. It kept him 
from feeling annoyance when she screamed be- 
cause her shuffling pony stumbled. 

“Tt’s no kind of a hand for a grown woman 
to have,” he told himself. 

“T’ve been ill,” explained Miss Gates, “and 
little things frighten me.” 

“It’s hell to be sick,” said James reflectively. 

“Pardon mer” 

“| say it must 
be turrible.” 

Not once dur- 
ing the five-mile 
ride did she ask 
him to change 
her stirrups or 
tighten her 
cinch; there was 
no eruption of 
adjectives at the 
Hanging Rock. 
Miss Gates only 
looked about her 
with shining eyes 
and drew a deep, 
deep breath of 
contentment as 
she said simply: 

“It’s nice to 
be here.” 

Over the even- 
ing meal, Bill in- 
quired humor- 
ously: 

“How did you 
git on with the 
lady skilligan?”’ 

“She’s been 
ill,” James re- 
plied shortly. “ag 

“Is that worse 
norsick? I hopes 
I never gits a spell of illness if it ga’nts me up 
like that. She’s so thin you can see her heart 
beat.” 

After James took Miss Gates to see the 
“Chinese Wall,” she came to be known on the 
ranch as “ Jim’s dude,” and Bill made the state- 
ment, which nobody believed, that he caught 
Jim scaring the lady-dude’s cayuse to death 
with a curry-comb. 

It was obvious that James did not relish 
Bill’s jocose remarks as to Miss Gates’ attenu- 
ated appearance, and when Bill declared hu- 
morously that the long rides were “ wearin’ the 
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fat off’n the lady,” James told him to “shut 
up,” in a voice whose meaning was unmistak- 
able. 

He took to watching her hand, the one that 
clutched the pommel, and regarded it as a per- 
sonal triumph when he noted that it was 
growing brown and less claw-like in appear- 
ance, 

“It’s the rides, and followin’ my advice 
about grub,” he told himself. 

“She don’t look so much like a ‘cut-back’ as 
she did,” Bill admitted, when he heard that 
the lady-dude 
had gained eight 
pounds. 

“Speakin’ of 
teegh,” inquired 
James casually, 
“how do you get 
to work to get a 
set of teethr” 

“They’s two 
ways,” said Bill, 
who always had 
an unlimited 
supply of misin- 
formation at his 
tongue’s end. 
“You can send 
to Mungumery 
Ward’s and git 
a crate sent out 
on approval and 
keep a-tryin’ 
until you finds 
a set that fits, or 
you can take a 
cast off'n your 
gooms yourself 
and send it on 
and have ’em 
hammer out a 
set to order.” 

“What kind 
of stuff does 
they generally 
use to take that there cast?” 

“Some uses putty, some uses clay, but | 
b’lieve they generally recommends plaster o’ 
Paris. It’s cheap and it’s hard, and it stays 
where it’s put.” 

James went to the bunk-house and regarded 
himself steadfastly in a triangular bit of mirror 
that had been thrust between the logs where 
the chinking had dropped out. 

“T ain’t no prize baby,” he admitted after a 
critical scrutiny, “but if I had teeth ” He 
continued aloud after another silence, “‘ There’s 
nothin’ in signs; if they was, I ought to be tur- 
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rible jealou Look at them eyebrows, will 
you? — growin’ halfway down my nose. But 
I ain’t no idea what the feelin’ is, never was 
jealous of nothin’ or nobody —never had 
nothin’ or nobody to be jealous of. Look at 
them ear too,— according to them ears | 
ought to be too mean to give a starvin’ man a 





quarter line around my neck means 





hangin’ 1ucl there’s nothin’ to signs. 
No, sir, you’re not what would be called a 
pretty man, Jim, or even handsome, but if you 
had teeth _" 
James thrust the mirror back between the 
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logs, and the expression upon his face was not 
all of dissatisfaction as he wrote out an order 
for a pound of plaster of Paris to be sent to 
town by the next passer-by. 

Only that day his dude had clung trembling 
to his arm, after he had fished her out with 
an alder from the trout pool at the foot of the 
big waterfall, and had declared: 

“T owe my life to you.” 

“T don’t think it,” James had replied pro- 
saically. “You’d’a’ washed down and ketched 
on something.”’ 

“Oh, you men of the West are so brave!’ 
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she had cried. “I have grown to love you 
all 1” 

James had glowed for a moment — for one 
brief, transported second — until he recalled 
the fact that she had said “all.” “All” meant 
the only men she knew — Jamison, John Ole- 
son, and Bill Barnett; but, anyway, he told 
himself, she loved him at least as much as she 
did them, and Jamison was married, and Ole- 
son was a Swede, and Bill Barnett was a fresh 
guy. Pshaw! — if he just had teeth! 

Every day “Jim’s dude” improved in ap- 
pearance. Her skin had cleared, and when 
they scampered over the sage-brush, the ride 
left roses in her cheeks. There was a growing 
sweetness in her smile, and her high voice was 
no longer plaintive. 

As Bill traveled to and from his work on 
the south forty, he began to look for moss- 
agates to lay at the feet of “Jim’s dude.” 
The evening he returned with almost a 
handful, Jim said disagreeably: 

“Looks to me 
like you’d work 
a little, instead 
of packin’ home 
them cheap rocks 
— looks to me.” 

The relations, 
hitherto pleas- 
ant, between 
James and Bill 
became percep- 
tibly strained. 
It was conceded 
by impartial ob- 
servers that the 
amiable Bill was 
ingratiating him- 
self with a rapid- 
ity impossible to 
the shy and taci- 
turn James. 
That James re- 
alized something 
of this fact was 
evidenced by his 
depression, his 
loss of appetite, 
the fondness he 
developed for sit- 
ting on thecreek- 
bzak, where the 
mosquitos were 
thicker than any- 
thing, mourn- 
fully regarding 
the moon. - 
The spectators 1 HAD 





“*: AIN'T NO PRIZE BABY,’ 





of the affair began to feel a faint contempt for 
him because he did not “do something.” 

James returned one morning from an errand 
on which he had been sent by Jamison, to learn 
that Bill Barnett had taken his dude to see an 
eagle’s nest up the White Mountain Gulch! 
His dude! Bill Barnett, sneak, coward, in- 
grate, viper, had surreptitiously, like a thiev- 
ing coyote, taken his dude! James gnashed 
his teeth that hit and glared suspiciously at 
Jamison. Was it a conspiracy? There is a 
limit to human self-control. 

“It looks to me,” he said to Jamison, with 
incredible ferocity, “as if it was my place to 
have showed her that eagle’s nest. What busi- 
ness has Bill Barnett got a-huntin’ out eagles’ 
nests if he’s diggin’ post-holes? Is he a duder, 
or is he a hired man? Am | a dude-wrangler, 
or am | a errand-boy? Shall I run and open 
the gate when they rides in, or shall | merely 
hold their horses?” 

The light of understanding grew on Jamison’s 
face after the first 
amazed stare. 

“Jim, you're 
jealous!” 

“Jealous? Me 
jealous? Who'd 
I be jealous of ? 
— that fresh guy 
of a Bill Barnett? 
Say, he don't 
know enough to 
make a mark in 
the road. Ha! 
ha! Jealous!’’ 
Unconsciously 
James’ hand 
sought his eye- 
brows. “Don’t 
you get it into 
your head I'm 
jealous. I don’t 
have to work for 
wages. I’ve took 
up a homestead 
—I’ve got a 
bunch of cattle, 
if you want to 
know!’ And 
with this final 
fling to establish 
his indepen- 
dence, James 
strode into the 
bunkhouse and 
slammed the 
door. 

TEETH ‘“*Eagles’ 
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nests!”’ he raged. “I know where there is a 
barrel of eagles’ nests Who'd ever suppose 
she’d want to see eagles’ nests! I know where 
there’s a rattlesnake’s den and a petrified 
stump. I could ’a’ showed her something worth 
lookin’ at! 

“ Bill thinks she’s a millionaire. If he mar- 
ries her, | hope she ain’t. I hope she ain’t 
anyhow! If I just had teeth——” His eye 
fell upon a package beside the lamp on the 
shelf. 

James was not in the yard when his dude re- 
turned; he did not appear when the gong rang 
for dinner, nor did he come to the table later, 
which was more than passing strange, since 
punctuality at meal-time was a marked char- 
acteristic of hi 

They called him in vain. Then Jamison, in 
some alarm, hinted at the frame of mind in 
which he had last seen him. 

“Jealous,’’ declared Bill with conviction. 
“Did you ever notice his eyebrows? Mebby 
he’s done away with hisself. I'll go down and 
ee if | can notice his legs stickin’ out of the 
creek.” 

More likely he would blow his brains out,” 
aid Jamison thoughtfully. ‘‘He’s handy with 
a gun.” 

Miss Gates, who had been crying softly, 
burst into tears. 

“Perhaps,” she sobbed, “he’s ill —in the 
bunk-house. The door is closed.” 

Sure enough. That’s the last place | saw 
him, too 

[hey all started on a run. 

The door was bolted, and everything was 
still within. There was no response to Bill’s 
thunderous knoc} 

‘Look through the window,” urged Miss 
Gat 

\ handkerchief h been tacked across the 
two small panes. 

He’s dead, ,”’ said Bill solemnly, 
and Miss Gates, half fainting, leaned against 


all rignt 


t! oor-jamb for support. “I guess I'll have 
to bust in the door.” 
He put his shoulder against it for that pur- 


se, and an immediate commotion was heard, 
fing of feet, and a sound as though a 


houlder were being braced against the door on 
the inside for purposes of resistance. 
“Hi — Jim! — let us in!” yelled Jamison. 


He was answered by an inarticulate, gurgling 
sound. 

“He’s cut his wind-pipe and is gagglin’ his 
last!’’ Bill made a frenzied attack on the door. 

rhe resistance displayed by the man on the 


inside seemed incredible in one whose head 
must be nearly severed from his body. 





DUDE 


“He’s fightin’ crazy!’ panted Bill. “That’s 
what love’ll do for a feller. Git the ax!” 

Jamison brought an ax. 

“Stand back, Jim, I’m comin’.” 

The door gave way under his powerful 
blows. As it crashed in, Miss Gates gave a 
haunting shriek. James’ eyes were the glaring 
eyes of a wild man, and a white substance was 
issuing from between his wide-open jaws! 

“My Gawd!” yelled Bill, “he’s frothin’ at 
the mouth! He’s got hydrophoby! Who bit 
you, Jim?” 

““G-gg-gg-ough! G-gg-gg-ough!” 
James. 

“Where does it hurt you?” 

“G-g-gg-ough!”’ 

“We ort to throw and hog-tie him,” urged 
Bill excitedly. “Don’t let him snap at you. 
If he bites us, we’re goners!”’ 

Jamison was already coming with a rope. 

It was only a second’s work to throw the 
loop about James’ body and jerk him off his 
feet, though he had retreated to the farther- 
most corner of the bunk-house and was fight- 
ing like the madman he undoubtedly was. 

“It’s funny about that froth,”’ observed Bill, 
advancing cautiously, preparatory to sitting 
on James’ heaving chest. “Wait till I git a 
stick and poke it. Say!— it’s hard!” 

Then Bill had one of those rare flashes of 
which we read — inspiration, genius, what you 
will. 

“It’s plaster o’ Paris! He’s takin’ a cast of 
his gooms.”’ 

A look of relief came into James’ suffering 


gurgled 


eyes. 
“‘ How are we going to get it out?’ demanded 
Jamison. 


“I dunno”; Bill shook his head in_per- 
plexity. “Wait till 1 pull at it.” He rolled 
up his sleeve and bared his arm, while James 
writhed during his well-meant efforts. 

“It’s bigger’n his mouth,” he said despon- 
dently. “I wonder if we could push it down 
and make him swaller it.” 

“Could we soak it soft?”’ suggested Jamison 

“Cracky, no, it’s hard as rock. Looks to 
me as if we’d have to slit his mouth pretty 
nigh back to his ears — like takin’ a hook out 
of a catfish.” 

“Oh, please, don’t do that, 
Gates. ‘“‘Couldn’t we crack it? 

“Mebby we could,” Bill replied hopefully. 
“Where’s the ax?”’ 

“Oh, my, that’s too big!” Miss Gates pro- 
tested. “A hammer will do.” 

“I didn’t aim to cave his face in,” said Bill, 
with some resentment. “If I could jest git 
my fist up in his roof, I’d have something to 


” pleaded Miss 
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pound against. Say, could you open your 
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plit corners tenderly with 


1outh any wider?” 
James shook his head emphatically. 
“Oh, there it comes!” cried Miss Gates joy- 


ily. “Just a little at a time, now, and it 
on’t hurt so much, It’s going to come ou 
eautifully. I’m so glad!” 

“So’s Jim,” Bill replied laconically, as he 
ried away the last piece of the plaster and 
elped James to his feet. 


Phat person felt his stretched mouth and the 
his thumb and fin- 


ger; then, while the smile of self-congratulation 
was still on Bill’s face, he shot out his fist, and 


} 


Bill spun around from a blow under the 


ir, he kicked him through the bunk-house door. 


“He said it was cheap, and it was hard, and 
would stay where it was put,” he explained in 
white anger. “He done it to make me ri- 
dic’lous.” 

“But whatever made you try it?” Mi 
Gates’ voice was agitated yet sympathetic. 

“T done it for you,” declared James bold]; 
too excited to finesse, “but | know you wouldn't 
look at me. I suppose you’re some million- 
aire.” 

“No, I’m not, Jim,” replied Miss , Gates 
blushing deeply. “I’m only the salaried sec- 
retary of a woman’s club in Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, and ”’—still blushing, she flipped a 
speck of plaster of Paris from Jim's coat 
sleeve—‘“‘] never want to see it again.” 
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IF THERE IS A SINGLE DANGER TO THE 


TOO MUCH OF IT WILL GET ON THE LAN 


ON THE FLOOR OF CONGRIEI 


HE United States Navy will cost us 

$122,000,000 this year —twice what 

it cost to run the whole federal govern- 

ment just before the Civil War. In 

ten years the naval appropriation 
has doubled; in fifteen years it has quadrupled. 
If it keeps on at this rate for twenty-five years 
more, it will cost as much as the federal govern- 
ment does now — two-thirds of a billion dollars 
a year. But the matter to be considered now is 
the $122,000,000, and the fact that a third of 
that is wasted. The cry for national economy 
is abroad. If Congress so desires, here is a chance 
to save $40,000,000. 

This cannot be proved by exact figures, for 
the simple reason that the navy department 
books do not furnish the exact figures that are 
needed. But it can be proved just the same. 
Here are the figures for running a fighting navy 
that is at least twice as strong for actual warfare 
as ours is at the present time. These figures are 
liberal; they are taken from the Navy Depart- 
ment’s own estimates; and they can easily be 
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verified. | will print them in detail so that any 
one who chooses can do so: 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR A STRONG Ficutinc Navy 


For Maintenance and Repairs 
20 Dreadnought battleships 
10 First-class cruisers, and other 
4 First-class navy-yards 
Remaining shore establis! 


hit 
shit 


iments . 
Increase of Navy 
Two new Dreadnoughts (complete) 
One first-class cruiser, and other ships 
Total . 


000,000 


12,000,009 


100,000 
977:¢ " 


This navy, personnel being equal, could anni- 
hilate ours in a couple of hours of fighting. Mak- 
ing every allowance for the extraordinary ex- 
penses of our navy in the present year, it can 
be operated for $40,000,000 less annually than 
ours costs at the present time. Why? Simply 
because the management of the present naval 
establishment is not military; it is political. 


“The Owner of the United States Navy’’ 


Forty million dollars a year is more than the 
average of all the public building bills and the 
rivers and harbors bills fixed by Congress. It 
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would put up a two-hundred-and-fifty-thousand- 
dollar public building in every city of over thirty 
thousand persons in the United States. Or it 
would give a forty-foot ship channel into every 
big seaport on the Atlantic coast. The enthu- 
siasm of individual congressmen to swell the 
totals of the bills for these purposes — as every 
one knows —has set a classic standard for 
political activity in Congress. But in the past 
ten years there has developed in thenaval appro- 
priations bill a vehicle for the distribution of 
public money to localities, which has totally 
overshadowed all these, or anything else that 
has preceded it in the history of the United 
States. It is unnecessary to say that there are 
high sources of political power behind this 
bill. 

This power is peculiarly concentrated. The 
real determination of appropriations is, of 
course, in the hands of the committees of the 
upper and lower houses of Congress. For some 
years Speaker Cannon has refused, in the inter- 
ests of national economy, to appoint members 
to the House Committee on Naval Affairs, who 
have a navy-yard in their State to take care of. 
The net result of this has been that the House 
Naval Committee is largely composed of in- 
landers, and that all the interest and power in 
naval affairs has come into the hands of the 
Senate Committee, eight out of ten of whom 
in the last Congress had their own navy-yards 
to look out for. They are old-line senators, 
with strong political connections, representing 
old and powerful States. They look to secure 
proper recognition for those States in the dis- 
tribution of the naval appropriation. But, 
according to methods familiar in the Senate 
they pass the active direction of naval affairs 
into the hands of their chairman, Senator Hale 
of Maine — the man who is known everywhere 
in naval circles as “The Owner of the Navy.” 

Eugene Hale is now either the first or second 
most powerful member of the United States 
Senate. The precedence lies between him and 
Senator Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode Island. 
For years he has been one of the three members 
of the “steering committee,’” which directs the 
business of the Senate; for years he has been 
chairman of the naval committee; for years he 
has been the second man on the big appropria- 
tions committee, and for a year or two past he 
has been its acting head. In these two commit- 
tees he has his hands on two-thirds of the finan- 
cial patronage that goes out of Congress. Sooner 
or later every one must come to him for some- 
thing. Naturally, when Senator Hale wants 
anything, he takes it. One thing that he has 
wanted and taken has been the chief control of 
the great naval appropriation. He has had this 





power during the whole period of expansion of 
the American navy. 


What a Fighting Navy Needs on Land 


In 1898, when the Spanish War came on, we 
found ourselves with a minor navy —a small 
fleet and decaying navy-yards. But the navy 
was itself beginning to develop the shore plant 
needed for a fighting navy. The requirements 
of this are very simple and concrete. They are 
included in one or more first-class naval bases— 
that is, big naval repair shops. The one primary 
purpose of any naval base must be the repair 
of battleships. Each base must contain as a 
nucleus several dry docks, capable of holding 
the largest battleships. Without these, a navy- 
yard is an absurdity. A fleet fights together, and 
must repair together; it cannot scatter in time 
of war for repairs in small navy-yards up and 
down a coast line. The approaches to a naval 
base must have thirty feet of water at low 
tide; .....ty-fiveif possible, for our largest battle- 
ships draw twenty-seven feet and over, when they 
go to sea; injured in battle, they might draw 
thirty-five. And a fleet of crippled battleships 
waiting for the tide outside a harbor bar in war 
time may easily spell national disaster. The third 
requirement of an active navy-yard is proximity 
to a large labor market —a reservoir of skilled 
labor, to be drawn upon in the great and sudden 
emergency of war. 

In 1899 the Navy Department was well on the 
way toward concentrating its Atlantic coast 
navy-yards, and forming two strong naval bases 
at New York and Norfolk, Virginia. When the 
flood of money for the new navy was first loosed 
in that year, this development of a naval shore 
establishment immediately stopped; and Con- 
gress started reopening old yards, and building 
that extraordinary existing structure—our nav) 
on the land. 


Senator Hale—His Yard 


One of the first of the abandoned yards to be 
reopened was Senator Hale’s home navy-yard at 
Kittery, Maine, which was closed by W, E.Chan- 
dler of New Hampshire when he was Secretary of 
the Navy. This was an ancient station for sail- 
ing ships, on the shore of the narrow tidal river 
that leads to Portsmouth, New Hampshire. As 
a location for a navy-yard it is something like 
Heil Gate, from a navigator’s standpoint. The 
tide runs a little swifter at the Kittery, or Ports- 
mouth yard, and the shores are rockier and 
narrower than at Hell Gate, but there is a small 
cove of slack water leading out of the main cur- 
rent to the docks of the yard. Among the first 
things done by Congress for the new navy after 
the Spanish War was the authorization of a half- 
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SENATOR EUGENE HALE 
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dozen million-and-a-quarter-dollar dry docks. 
One of these was placed at Portsmouth — in a 
position that was practically inland, because no 
battleship-captain dared to go up to it. Soon 
after, however, nearly a million dollars more was 
secured to connect this dock with the sea by blow- 
ing out a rock, known locally as “ Pull-and-be- 
damned Point,” in recognition of the tide, which 
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boiled by it. The first battleship reached the 
Portsmouth dock last fall. Last spring the 
Secretarv of the Navy delegated Admiral C. 
F. Goodrich to visit the principal navy-yards 
on the Atlantic coast, and to make recommen- 
dations concerning their economical operation. 
His first recommendation was that the Ports- 
mouth navy-yarc, being useless to the navy, be 
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abandoned. This plant, aside from the money 
spent in work there, has cost the United States 
in the past ten years $10,000,000 for mainte- 
nance and development. 


Senator Perkins’ Inland Navy-Yard 


While this expenditure of money at Ports- 
mouth stands as the largest individual political 
achievement, some of the larger yards have 
received greater aggregate sums. Mr. Perkins 
of California has secured $13,000,000 for the 
maintenance and improvement of the Mare 
Island yard in the past ten years, including 
the cost of an excellent dry dock, capable 
of holding the largest battleship in the world. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to bring a 
battleship to this yard—some six feet of 
water being lacking. It is hoped, following 
Mr. Hale’s precedent at Portsmouth, ultimate- 
ly to connect this dock with the sea. About 
three-quarters of a million dollars has already 
been spent in this project without success. A 
plan to spend some $2,000,000 more, with $150,- 
ooo a year for dredging, is now before Congress. 
Whether or not this last plan will keep open a 
channel deep enough to make this yard useful 
to battleships is a disputed engineering question, 
which can only be settled finally by trial. So 
far the great mass of soft mud in the approaches 
has slipped back almost immediately after 
dredging has been completed. 

Senator Penrose of the committee has also 
received about $13,000,000 for the improvement 
and maintenance of the League Island yard at 
Philadelphia during these last ten years — this 
money also including an excellent dry dock, with 
thirty feet of waterover its sill. The League I sland 
yard is more fortunately situated than that at 
Mare Island. Battleships — at ordinary draft — 
can reach this yard at high water. In case they 
were heavy with water after a naval battle, they 
would have to remain permanently outside, since 
twenty-nine feet of water is the most given at 
any tide in the channels to League Island. 

[he yards in other Republican States also 
fared well. The great yard at New York has had 
$25,000,000 for maintenance and improvement 
in the last ten years; Boston has had $14,000,000, 
and Puget Sound, Washington, $6,000,000. It 
would have been of large financial advantage 
to the United States if the Republican members 
of the Senate Naval Committee had been able 
to confine this distribution of Congressional 
money to strictly Republican States. But un- 
fortunately they were not strong enough. 


Mr. Tillman “* Steals for His Orphan Station’’ 


Senator Tillman of South Carolina went on 
the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs in 1895. 


On March 1, 1899, he arose and said very can- 
didly concerning the naval appropriation bill: 

“This bill is loaded down with expansion in 
every navy-yard. | am trying to get a little for 
Port Royal; because, if you are going to steal, | 
want my share.” 

A few minutes later he went on as follows: “I 
will say to the Senator right here that we have 
a little orphan of a naval station down in South 
Carolina for which I am trying to get a few 
crumbs of this money which is being wasted.” 

This was spoken concerning the old naval 
station at Port Royal, South Carolina. About 
$2,000,000 were spent in building and maintain- 
ing this yard in the go's. In 1901 it was osten- 
sibly given up in favor of a yard at Charleston. 
Senator Tillman stated his desires relative to 
navy-yards explicitly in that year. It was not 
largely material to him whether the yard was 
at Port Royal or Charleston. 

“My main object in all this matter,” he said, 
“is to endeavor to get a first-class navy-yard, 
not a station, at some eligible point on the South 
Atlantic, and to have the South receive some 
recognition in naval affairs.” 

Mr. Tillman is a forceful and aggressive man; 
he has been for years a fellow member with Mr. 
Hale on both the naval and appropriations com- 
mittees. He received his plant for a first-class 
navy-yard, in spite of the reluctant report of the 
board of naval experts considering the matter, 
that neither Port Royal nor Charleston could 
be made a first-class naval station. The plant 
of a first-class navy-yard (according to present 
American standards) is now nearly finished at 
Charleston. It has cost up to date some $3,000,- 
ooo. The department, realizing the futility of 
trying to use it for the purpose for which it was 
designed, has now turned it into a station for 
torpedo boats. It contains a dry dock intended 
to take in the largest battleships. A machine- 
shop, costing nearly $300,000 — perhaps the 
handsomest in the navy — has been turned into 
a storehouse, without ever being used for the 
purpose it was built for. 

But South Carolina was not to remain alone 
in advancing itself to a leading position in the 
distribution of the naval appropriation. In 1900 
the South received further recognition in the 
establishing of the yard at New Orleans. S. D. 
McEnery looks out in the Senate Committee 
for the interests of this yard, and the late Gen- 
eral Adolph Meyer, for many years the senior 


‘Democratic member on the House Committee, 


was an earnest worker in securing it, and pro- 
viding it with appropriations. Some $3,000,000 
has now been spent here, and $10,000’s worth of 
work turned out. This is not because it has been 
unprepared to do work; it has been equipped 
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sufficiently for some years. But as it is seventy- 
five miles up the swift current of the Mississippi 
from a part of the Gulf Coast where our battle- 
ships seldom go, there is small demand for its 
services. It, however, continues to grow. The 
Secretary of the Navy, in last winter’s hearings 
before the House Committee on Naval Affairs, 
recommended that no more money be spent 
here. Congress then appropriated $76,000 for 
extending the plant —this sum including, in the 
minor items of sewers and conduits, more money 
than all of the work ever done in the plant. 


$110,000,000 Spent and No Base for the Navy 


We have gone along ten years now like this, 
since we started the new navy, and we have 
spent $110,000,000 building and keeping up 
navy-yards according to the State’s rights prin- 
ciple of distributing the naval appropriations. 
We have twelve navy-yards — not counting 
other naval stations — apportioned between 
ten States, quite equally divided along five thou- 
sand miles of sea-coast from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, to Puget Sound, Washington. Five 
of them — including the best and biggest plant 
of all— haven't the principal thing a navy-yard is 
built for — that is, a dry dock big enough to hold 
the battleships we are now completing. Two 
of them have one 
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war might depend onthis fact. But much worse 
than that, there is no probability, from present 
appearances, that we shall have this first neces- 
sity of a shore plant in the next ten years. The 
State’s rights navy-yards will absorb all the 
money Congress can give them for an indefi- 
nite period. They are always approaching com- 
pletion, but they will never be completed - 
as any one who has seen their plants knows 
well. In the meanwhile, the great New York 
yard —a plant inventorying close to $30,000,- 
000; more than the two largest private shin- 
building plants in the United States together — 
stands without one dry dock capable of holding 
the Dreadnought battleships which will from 
this time on form the nucleus of our fleet. The 
only two docks which will hold other battleships 
are in bad condition, one exceedingly bad. 


The Naval Bases We Should Have 


If the navy department had been allowed to 
develop, as it wished, along military lines, there 
would be now three great naval bases on the 
Atlantic — one at New York to take care of the 
upper coast; one at Norfolk to care for the cen- 
ter; and one at Guantanamo, Cuba — the key 
to the waters around the Panama Canal, as 
Gibraltar is the key to the Mediterranean — to 
care for the fleet 








fine dock apiece, 


when it was in the 











which no battle- 
ship can reach at 
any tide; and 
three of them one 
costly dock apiece, 
cut off from the 
sea by shoal water 
which battleships 
can only cross at 
certain times in the 
tide; and which, 
if they were water- 
logged in time of 
war, they could 
not cross at all. 
From a military 
standpoint this is 
about as bad as it 
could be. If war 
should break out 
to-morrow, there 
would be no place 
in the United 
States where a 
fleet cof modern 








South. There is 
now one dock in 
these three sta- 
tions capable of 
holding the larg- 
est battleships 
the one at Nor- 
folk. At Guan- 
tanamo, works 
started with $250,- 
000 appropriated 
by Congress in 
1904 for a dock lie 
rotting in the 
ground, because 
there has been no 
money left for it in 
succeeding years 
after the division 
among the yards 
on the mainland 
The cost of de- 
veloping a military 
system of this kind 
would have been 
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SENATOR rIiLLMAN 

WHEWN THE NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL 
ARE GOING TO 


of yards in improvements and maintenance. Eng- 
land in the past decade has built the two greatest 
modern naval bases in the world — at North 
Devonport and Gibraltar — at acost of consider- 
ably less than half of these expenditures of ours. 
The Vacant Navy-Yards of the South 

However, our ten States have their twelve 
navy-yards, and, having them, very naturally 
desire to develop them. So, very naturally, the 
influence of ten of the strongest States in the 
Union is exerted, first, toward a stimulation of 
the naval appropriation, and second toward the 
taking away by each of as large a segment as 
possible from the military branch for its own use. 

The chief and final motive in any State in mis 
matter is the largest possible distribution of 
wages to its citizens through its navy-yard. 
The demands of the navy having a limit, some 
States must be disappointed, Naturally, these 
are the Southern States, whose navy-yards have 
the double misfortune of being in Democratic 
territory, and in a geographical position un- 
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OF SOUTH 


CAME UP 
STEAL, 


D.C, 


CAROLINA 


SENATOR TILLMAN SAID 
1 WANT MY SHARE 


suited for navy-yards. Some very curious situa- 
tions result from this condition. 

New Orleans, for example, was so unfortunate 
as to secure but $1,040.01's worth of work in the 
naval year of 1907. The cost of maintaining 
this station during that year was $97,178.49; 
while $308,332.35 more was expended, with rare 
optimism, on improvements, There were 
$41,644.37's worth of naval officers and enlisted 
men stationed about this establishment during 
that uneventful year; while $20,000’s worth of 
marines guarded it day and night, 

Key West in 1907 had an unusually busy year. 
It did $7,126.18’s worth of work, against 
$3,109.94 the year before. Its maintenance 
charges amounted to $139,908.32, but it secured 
only $40,109.75 for improvements. It was, how- 
ever, cared for by $48,882.36’s worth of naval 
officers and sailors, and guarded by $12,000's 
worth of marines. 

Charleston — established in 1901 — was not 
prepared to work in 1907. It cost $113,671.82 
to maintain it in the latter year and $323,773.74 
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TRUMAN H. NEWBERRY 


THE PRESENT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, WHO IS APPLYING HIS EXPERIENCE AS A PRACTICAL 
MANUFACTURER TO THE REFORM OF THE NAVY-YARDS 


to improve it. There were $36,493.46’s worth of than usual, and there is practically no chance 
officers and $25,000’s worth of marines on the of its being increased. 


grounds. > Meow. Verd —~ dict tr 
Port Royal, which is ostensibly abandoned, The Navy-Yard a Medieval Industrial 
contributed $787.89’s worth of work. The cost Plant 


of maintaining this former navy-yard in 1907 The situation in these Southern yards is some- 
was $30,068.93, and $8,556.31 was spent in im- what fantastic, it is true; but from an economic 
proving it. There were $7,547.77's worth of standpoint, it is far less serious than in the 
services from naval officers and men and $3,000’s_ Northern yards. The total waste upon these 
worth from the marines charged against it. establishments does not greatly exceed a million 

The fifth Southern yard made a much hand- and a half dollars a vear. And the maintenance 
somer showing. In 1907 it accomplished $214,- of half a dozeh idle and useless yards is a minor 
126.32's worth of work; while it cost only matter in a gross total of naval expenditures. It 
$488,946.71 extra to maintain it, with $128,- is only when a navy-yard is set working that its 


709.94 more for improvement. About $112,000’s wastes become alarming from the standpoint of 
: worth of officers, sailors, and marines looked a nation so strong financially as the United 
after it. This yard, it will be seen, was the only States. 
; one which produced more than a dollar's worth The repairing and building of modern steel 
of work for every $25 spent upon it. Pensacola ships is one branch of mechanical engineering. 
: did a dollar’s worth of work for every $3 ex- A private ship-building plant is simply a ma- 
pended on keeping it up. chine shop of a peculiar kind — equipped to fur- 
. It may be said further that the work fur- nish a great variety of products, but no greater 
: nished these Southern yards in 1907 was larger than many other commercial machine shops. 
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CHART SHOWING ‘‘OUR NAVY ON THE LAND 
THE ANCHOR SHOWS THE TWELVE EXISTING NAVY-YARDS 
THE SQUARE SHOWS THE THREE NAVAL BASES WHICH ARE ALL THAT ARE NECESSARY FOR MILITARY 


PURPOSES ON THE ATLANTIC COAST 


Its working machinery is placed in the logical 
order to make and assemble material and equip- 
ment upon the building ship with the least pos- 
sible waste of energy; and the fundamental pro- 
cesses of iron-working performed in foundries, 
machine-shops, and blacksmith-shops, being 
common to all the work, from the great pieces 
of the hull to delicate electrical machinery, are 
used to a great extent in common. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the plant, like every other com- 
mercial plant, is operated under a single respon- 
sible head. 

The organization and arrangement of a gov- 
ernment navy-yard still assumes the principle 
on which it was founded and developed — that 
we are making wooden ships, and equipping 
them with steam machinery and the other new 
mechanical devices which civilization has put 
into use since this system was established 
seventy years ago. When it began in 1842, the 
building, repairing, and equipping of wooden 
ships in our navy-yards were in charge of one 
manufacturing bureau. Then steam came, and 
a bureau of steam engineering was established 
to put boilers into the wooden hulls. A bureau of 
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equipment took charge of equipment at the 
same time. A civil engineering department has 
charge of the yards and docks; an ordnance de- 
partment not only makes guns, but has charge 
of fastening them to the ship. A bureau of sup- 
plies and accounts keeps the stores and bocks, 
and a high officer represents the military author- 
ity of the bureau of navigation. 

The results secured from this system of manu- 
facture would be about paralleled if six inde- 
pendent sixteenth century trade guilds were put 
in charge of the United States Steel Company, 
under the command of a major-general. Each 
bureau takes the best it can get in the way of 
buildings and equipment; it makes its own 
plans, which may or may not fit into the plans 
of its neighbor, whose work is dependent on it; 
in many cases it has independent control of the 
principal tools the other bureau has to work 
with. Instead of a plant arranged to repair 
ships, a navy-yard is a half dozen different 
plants scattered over acres of ground, not only 
without logical relation to ship-repairing, but 
each one split up without any proper relation to 
its own work. 
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There are millions of dollars’ worth of wasted 
buildings and duplicated machinery in these 
plants. An inventory of the New York yard a 
few years ago showed seventy-two separate 
mechanical plants, forty-five storehouses and 
sheds, and fifty out-door stores of material. 
In the Puget Sound yard one man was discov- 
ered working by himself in fine, modern 
machine shops. In another yard one building 
occupied by three different bureaus had 
three separate heating and lighting plants 
installed in it. But the capital cost is only a 
part of the expense of this system. Every 
million dollars spent adds its tens of thou- 
sands to the annual cost of operation. 
These _ industrial 
plants, with this or- 
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and labor in each yard again. And now comes 
the local politician and labor union for another 
multiplication applied to the wages of the indi- 
vidual workman. 

By means of their efforts and influence the 
navy-yard workman is in a most fortunate posi- 
tion. He has, to start with, the government 
eight-hour day. To this has been added fifteen 
days’ vacation, all legal holidays, Saturday half 
-holidays in the summer, and pay time during 
regular working hours — in all a month of full 
pay without work in every year. Disregarding 
any loss by the eight-hour day, labor in govern- 
ment navy-yards costs by this process alone 
twelve and a half per cent more than work in 
private plants. 

In addition to this 











ganization, are put 


comes the fact that, 














under the manage- 
ment of naval officers 
— trained specialists 
in the art of making 
war. The commands 
of the important 
yards are given to a 
senior sea-officer — a 
captain or admiral 

as a comfortable and 
desirable post, and 
often as a last high 
honor before his re- 
tirement under the 
age limit. The vari- 
ous departments of 
the yard are placed 
in the hands of ma- 
ture officers—of rank 
and experience as 
seamen. Clean-cut, 
punctilious men, with 














with rare exceptions, 
it has been found im- 
possible to introduce 
piece-work into the 
ordinary operations 
of the yards. The 
big Boston chain and 
anchor works, and 
the new Washington 
gun shops, are ex- 
treme examples of 
this thing. No _ pri- 
vate manufacturer 
would be considered 
sane who conducted 
a business of this 
kind without a sys- 
tem of piece-work 
pay. Another enor- 
mous extra expense 
comes in the machine- 
shop. Not a machine 
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speeded to its full 





professional fighting 
class—as far removed ’ * : 
WHO HAS SECURED $13,00 

MENT AND MAINTENANCE 


from the interests of 
modern commercial- ” ae tmmecsions TO. 
ism as the eighteenth we 
century from the 
twentieth — are taken out of the main current 
of their life, and made the directors of great 
factories. The organization of a navy-yard is 
then complete. 

The Fortunate Navy-Yard Workman 
[he development of our navy on the land to its 
present proportions has been a matter of com- 
pound multiplication. National politics multi- 
plied the necessary navy-yards by three; an 
antique bureaucracy multiplies the investment 
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capacity. In one of 
the best, if not the 
best managed yard in 
the country, a com- 
mercial expert, who 
was Visiting it re- 
cently, stated that the apparatus of the machine- 
shops should be speeded up three times to 
give its proper output. 


A Few Specimen Million-Dollar Losses 


It would be impossible to estimate the abnor- 
mal cost of work in an establishment of this 
kind. It can, perhaps, be best shown by ex- 
ample, in considering the fourth and _ final 
process of the inflation of our land navy — 
the multiplication of work for distribution 
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among these plants. All classes of politicians, 
local and national, direct their efforts toward 
this. 

The greatest single piece of work which can be 
given to a navy-yard is the building of a battle- 
ship. It has been learned from hard experience 
that these ships cost from twenty-five to sixty per 
cent more when built by the government than 
they do when built by contract in private 
yards. That is, there is a loss to the govern- 
ment of from $500,000 to $1,500,000 on every 
one that they build. This is perfectly well 
known to the naval committees of Congress. 
The last naval bill specified two six-million- 
dollar ships — one of which must be built in 
a government navy-yard, while the other one 
might be. The men on the naval committees 
of Congress, who were in charge of making this 
appropriation, knew that the passing of that 
bill would mean from a million to three million 
dollars of loss to the United States. 

In the same bill were two successive items 
— one providing $1,800,000 each for the build- 
ing of two colliers of fourteen knots speed and 
12,500 tons of cargo and bunker capacity—at 
least one of them to be built in a Pacific coast 
navy-yard; the other providing $1,575,000 to 
buy three colliers from private concerns carry- 
ing 7,200 tons each. The last three colliers, 
capable of twelve knots an hour, have since 
been contracted for. They carry altogether 
21,600 tons of coal, against 25,000 tons to be 
carried in the government-built boats; and 
they cost less than fifty per cent as much. 
There are now two colliers being built by the 
government — one at the New York yard and 
the other at the Mare Island yard in California. 
One million, five hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars was appropriated for each of these; but 
both are now waiting foran additional appro- 
priation of some hundreds of thousands to put 
machinery intothem. Each willcarry practically 
the same amount of cargo coal as the craft 
the government has just bought and will cost 
considerably more than three times as much. 
It is true that these government-built “fleet” 
colliers are more expensive to build; they 
are planned to give accommodation to two 
hundred and thirty-two seamen and officers, 
and to go sixteen knots an hour. But it is also 
true that both these facts, as every naval offi- 
cer knows, make them less desirable as colliers. 
Their extra crew and speed are useless for 
any practical purpose, and make the cost of 
operation double what it would otherwise be. 
The only practical use served by these extra 
large sums of money is, as is perfectly well 
known, to give work to the navy-yards. The 
colliers now being built inour yards were author- 


ized April 27, 1904. It is impossible to tell 
when they will be ready; this depends on when 
Congress appropriates more money for their 
machinery. Commercial builders have com- 
pleted colliers of larger capacity than these in 
four months’ time. 


Boat Tillers from $1 to $3 


These losses of half a million and upward 
are spectacular in themselves, but they do not 
represent so large an aggregate as the smaller 
work and repair, which constitute the routine 
work of navy-yards. The Boston navy-yard, 
for instance, devotes itself largely to the manu- 
facture of chains, anchors, and cables. On 
May 9, 1906, George A. Loud, of the House 
Naval Committee, presented to Congress a 
report showing that out of its total product 
of $925,000 there was a loss of $325,000 over 
the cost of the same articles at ruling commer- 
cial prices. The Boston yard claimed later 
that a mistake in bookkeeping made the loss 
appear larger than it really was, but at the end 
of the debate there was every reason to be- 
lieve that the loss reached into the hundreds 
of thousands a year. 

The heads of the various Bureaus in Washing- 
ton are now investigating — by special order 
of the Secretary — the question of the cost of 
making small wares in government yards, in 
connection with other questions raised by 
Pay-Inspector John A. Mudd—one of the 
foremost officers in the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts —in a prize paper, which received 
first honosable mention from the Naval Insti- 
tute last spring. 

Some very striking facts were shown in this 
paper. The cost of a boat tiller—a _ plain 
piece of wood about a foot long — varied from 
one dollar to three dollars in the three yards 
made the subject of special investigation. 
“Only the other day,” says the paper, “the 
writer bought over the retail counter, for his 
own use, a pick-handle. It is a handsome piece 
of finished wood, made of hickory; it cost twenty 
cents. Cut in half, with a little whittling, it 
would make two fine tillers.” 

Almost all navy-yards now manufacture 
small boats of some kind. In one of the yards 
examined by Mr. Mudd, a sn .ple 14-foot punt 
cost $63.73; in another yard the same article 
cost $95.12. A 16-foot dinghy cost $104.17 
at one yard, and $196.34 at another. And a 
30-foot steam cutter varied from $1,890.63 to 
$2,684.62. Common boat rudders ran from 
$6 to $10; plain chopping blocks from $3 at 
one yard to $25 at another. 

It is not necessary to make a catalogue of 
the scores of small wares turned out in our 
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naval factories. These specimens are enough 
to show the economy of their manufacture. It 
need only be added that in none of these prices, 
from battleships to tillers, is any adequate 
allowance made for the Over-head charges of 
the manufacturing establishments. There is 
no attempt to do so except in the case of battle- 
ships. 


$20,000,000 a Year Distributed in Wages 


The time-worn political argument for distribut- 
ing this great volume of. work in the Northern 
navy-yards is that by this means a corps of 
workmen is trained in peace for efficiency in 
time of war. Asa matter of fact, not ten per 
cent of the men at work in our present navy- 
yards are needed as a nucleus for the one 
manufacturing necessity of war — the repair- 
ing of ships. An examination of the big New 
York yard shows this clearly. In case of war,, 
when a wounded fleet came in, the cask makers 
and the flag makers and the boathook 
makers would be the first to be pushed aside 
for the one real work of a navy-yard — the 
repairing of ships. The necessary mechanics, 
required in addition to the small nucleus of 
expert ship workers, which would always exist 
in any active yard, could be secured in twenty- 
four hours. 

There is one chief motive back of this whole 
process of inflation — the distribution of gov- 
ernment wages among the ten States that 
have navy-yards, and the five or six States 
that have other naval stations —of which 
much might be said, if I had space to treat 
anything but the great main items of this 
national waste. These wages, distributed di- 
rectly or indirectly to local labor, have now 
reached the aggregate of over $20,000,000 a 
year. Between 30,000 and 40,000 men are em- 
ployed in this way. Nearly $5,000,000 more is 
distributed to officers, sailors, and marines at 
these stations. The distributing of this money 
to localities has constantly drawn the navy 
from the sea to the land. 


The Navy on the Land 


The American navy on the land employs from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent more men than 
the navy on the sea. Directly and indirectly 
it pays nearly twice as much in wages. It costs 
as much to maintain it, before a stroke of work 
is done, as to maintain the whole fleet at sea. 
['wice as many admirals, twice as many cap- 
tains, three times as many commanders work 
for it. Many of these, of course, are required 
for important military posts ashore; but a great 
and growing number merely for the manufactur- 
ing plants of the navy-yards. These military 
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officers — trained at high expense for one of 
the most important and delicate of national 
services (a duty requiring in peace the qualities 
of a diplomat and an international lawyer, and 
in war the highest qualities of character and 
personal skill) are withdrawn from the practice 
of their difficult profession for the manufac- 
ture of chains and boats and spittoons, and 
the signing of reams of the dullest of routine 
papers. Of the $25,000,000 spent to maintain 
and extend this system every year, one-half 
would be more economically spent if it were 
spilled into the sea. For every dollar wasted 
here invites the wasting of another. Of the 
$20,000,000 or $25,000,000 of manufacturing 
it does, a good third is excess over the value 
of the product. And when it is all done, the 
military navy is left with its one and only 
great necessity on shore —a repair shop for 
its fleet — absolutely unfulfilled. 


A Navy of Little Ships 

But it would be false to leave the impression 
that the only waste of the naval appropriation 
was in this one place — although this is far 
the greatest. The fleet at sea is suffering from 
a similar trouble, for which the same interests 
are largely responsible. We have in commis- 
sion now — outside of torpedo boats and col- 
liers — some one hundred and ten vessels. Of 
these, according to the most generous estimate, 
not more than thirty would be of the slightest 
consequence in a naval battle. Of the remain- 
ing eighty vessels, at least one-third could be 
dispensed with. They are not only a useless 
expense for maintenance, but more than any 
others they haunt the navy-yards, breeding 
valueless repair work. At least $3,000,000 a 
year would be saved if a selected fleet of these 
craft were taken out into deep water and sunk. 

The responsibility for this condition lies to 
a great extent with the persons and interests 
that for ten years have been crying for the 
false economy of small ships. At the head of 
these has always been Senator Hale. On the 
floor of the Senate on March 3, 1899, he prophe- 
sied that the nations would not be making 
the largest warships in five years. “It is very 
certain they will not arm them with big guns,” 
he said. ‘‘ They have all passed into desuetude.” 


The Fight Against the Battleship 


In 1903 Senator Hale was mainly responsible 
for the movement to save some $4,000,000 by 
cutting down the speed and tonnage of the 
Idaho and Mississippi. For the remaining 
$10,000,000 in the appropriation, we have re- 
ceived during the past year two new ships too 
low for fighting, too slow for the fleet — ves- 
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sels obsolete not only now, but on the day 
their plans were drawn. 

On Februray 27, 1905, in the debate over 
the naval appropriations bill, the chairman of 
the Senate Naval Committee, after expressing 
the belief that a navy with nothing but small 
ships would have an equal chance with one 
containing battleships, said: “Up to this time 
England has never adopted the turreted ships. 
To-day the only ship that England is laying 
down is the barbette ship a barbette 
and not a single turreted ship.” 

This is equivalent to the statement that a 
man wears a vest but no waistcoat. The Eng- 
lish barbetted ship is a turreted ship. In 1905 
England had been building turreted ships for 
twenty years. 

The logic of events soon after closed this 
long debate. President Roosevelt — who has 
always stood for a military and not a political 
navy — got the big ships he was championing. 
3ut the delay was costly. At the present time, 
in all discussions of naval affairs and naval 
programs, but one unit is considered — the 
great battleship of the Dreadnought type. Our 
first ship of this type is not yet in commission. 


The Navy's Own Move Toward Reform 


Now, every collar taken by the political 
navy takes a dollar and more from the military 
navy. The officers of our ships know this per- 
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THE BIG NEW 


$30,000,000 PLANT THAT ¢ NTAINS NO DRY »OCK 


fectly well. And many of them see that unless 
this conscienceless waste of money is stopped 
there will be a great reaction, and the Ameri- 
can people will shut Cown indiscriminately on 
naval appropriations as a whole. There is a 
general pessimism in the service about getting 
the control of naval matters out of the hands 
of politicians. But within its own province the 
navy has been working hard the last few years 
to control the preposterous waste of the old 
bureau system of manufacturing in navy-yards. 

Two years ago hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of duplicated supplies lay about 
navy-yards in the separate hoards of different 
bureaus. In the past year and a half the buy- 
ing and storing of all materials has been en- 
tirely consolidated, through the ingenuity and 
hard work of the efficient and ambitious man- 
agement of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
To-day no one buys material more cheaply, or 
pays bills more promptly, than the Navy De- 
partment. 

A still greater consolidation is under way, 
affecting all the manufacturing processes. Mr. 
Paul Morton, when Secretary of the Navy, 
inaugurated a movement toward doing away 
with the absurdity of separate and distinct 
electrical power plants for the half dozen bu- 
reaus in each yard. But it remained for the 
present Secretary, Truman H. Newberry, to 
be the active promoter of a general consolida- 
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YORK NAVY-YARD 


APABLE OF HOLDING BATTLESHIPS OF THE PRESENT 


tion of the manufacturing processes of the 
yards. Mr. Newberry is a practical manu- 
facturer, and his experience and interest made 
this great improvement possible. 


Unsnarling a Great Yard from “‘Red Tape”’ 


This most important service was put in charge 
of Admiral Caspar F. Goodrich, one of the 
recognized leaders of the navy, who had dis- 
played a marked power of initiative in the im- 
provement of conditions in the New York navy- 
yard, following his appointment as its. com- 
mandant in 1907. 

Admiral Goodrich found a most extraor- 
dinary condition of affairs in the New York 
yard. His own duty — and, as he found Iater, 
the duties of the men who had preceded him 
— consisted chiefly in the signing of routine 
papers. There were from three hundred to 
one thousand of these every day, and they 
must all be signed by the commandant’s own 
and. He found that the vast majority were 
routine communications from one bureau head 
in the yard to another, giving information con- 

‘ming small details of the yard work. They 

uuld not speak to one another on these sub- 

cts, for the regulations forbade; they must 
write. Admiral Goodrich ordered the yard 
ureaus to communicate with each other 
directly and in the speediest possible manner 
on minor matters. He laid the matter before 
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the Department, which has so recast its regu- 
lations concerning correspondence that they 
now enjoin the quickest and shortest routes 
for letters on any authorized matter. From 
two to seven days’ time was saved in the 
progress of the work discussed in each letter. 
And Admiral Goodrich, dealing now only with 
the matters of chief importance, had rarely to 
write as many as forty signatures a day. He 
could give his time to the study of the main 
operations of the yard. 

He found a great industrial plant with some 
one hundred and twenty-five different build- 
ings divided among six autonomous bureaus. 
Every building faced wrongly in regard to the 
work on the water front, and all were placed 
and divided between the bureaus without re- 
gard to the logical order of the work. He found 
from four tohalf a dozen each of machine-shops, 
foundries, and paint-shops— some of them 
immense and costly buildings; and dozens of 
small stores of materials, containing tens of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of unnecessary 
stock —tons of metal and acres of cloth. 

The new commandant immediately started 
the moyement for general consolidation in the 
New York yard. The bureau’s private stores 
were at once put back into the general store- 
house. After this a plan was developed and 
put through by Assistant Secretary Newberry, 
under which one joiner-shop, one paintshop, 
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one pattern-shop, one blacksmith-shop, and 
two foundries each now do the work for- 
merly done by from four to half a dozen plants. 
[he experiment cannot be considered com- 
pleted, but the saving in superintendence and 
in surplus workmen has already been very con- 
siderable. 

From New York Admiral Goodrich was sent 
last spring by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy to inspect the yards at Portsmouth, 
Boston, League Island, and Norfolk. He recom- 
nended the entire abolition of the first yard; 
and for the rest he laid out a scheme of con- 
solidation which is now well under way at all 
these yards, 

All this is progress, and most significant prog- 
ress; for it shows that the navy contains both 
the ability and the ambition to develop itself 
along proper lines. But it is not the final step, 





} 
Our First Necessity—A Fighting Navy 

What the United States, or any other 
nation, wants in its navy is a clean-cut ! 
military instrument. It is paying and over- ; 
paying for two things—a_ strong fight- 
ing fleet, and a shore plant capable of ’ 
fitting it to fight. The first it is now on the i 


way to secure; of the second it has scarcely 
the beginnings. 

The main trouble with the present United 
States Navy is that too much of it has got on 
the land. The great bulk of its expenditures 
has been transferred from the sea to the shore; 
and the chief determining factors in its man- 
agement are a political system and a subordi- 
nate bureaucracy, which find their main and 
nearest personal motive in the abnormal ce- 
velopment of a series of national plants for the 
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as every naval officer knows. ‘The final step manufacture of naval stores. The reason this 

can be no half-way measure; it must be a_ has happened is that there has been no agency 
radical reorganization. What thisreorganization with any responsibility or power in our naval 

must be can be appreciated only by getting organization to represent the one thing it é 

back to first principles. exists for — its military purpose. Its develop c 
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ment, consequently, could not escape becom- 
ing political and bureaucratic. 


The Organization for a Military Navy 


[he first principle of the reorganization of 
our navy must furnish some responsible and 
capable military body to direct it as a military 
department. This body should not be large, 
or diffuse, or a place for the pleasant semi- 
retirement of aged officers. It should be small, 
compact, and responsible; the highest honor 
in the service, and composed of the most vigor- 
ous and capable minds it affords. It goes with- 
out saying that this board should not over- 
shadow the Secretary of the Navy. It might 
well be of his appointment; but its recom- 
mendations on the great military questions of 
the navy should be definite, written documents. 
The Secretary would act or refuse to act upon 
them, as he chose; but the responsibility could 
be definitely and finally fixed. 

Such a board would demand in the first place 
a fighting fleet — as strong as the country 
could afford. It would cut out the expense of, 
useless vessels. 

It would map out the shore stations de- 
manded from a strictly military standpoint. 
As there is no other need of naval stations, two- 
thirds of our navy-yards would be abolished. 

It would secure the development of the navy- 
yards toward the purposes for which they 
exist; that is, as naval bases. 

It should not have charge of what manufac- 
turing processes were found to be advantageous 
to be left in our navy-yards. But its continual 
representation of the acknowledged main pur- 
pose of a navy —its military development — 
would be, by its negative influence, the great- 
est guarantee that those processes would be 
reduced to a minimum, for every unnecessary 
piece of manufacturing by the navy means a 
loss to its military establishment. 

Beyond this, but of less importance, stands 
the question of the reorganization of the bureau 
management of the navy-yards. By the double 
process of elimination of useless yards, and of 
all work not absolutely necessary in remaining 
yards, this problem would be greatly sim- 
plified. The physical plants of the navy-yards 
should be reformed in accordance with their 
main functions — first, the repairing, and sec- 
ond, the fitting out of ships. The organization 
should then be fitted to the process; not the 
process to the organization, as now. And the 
best mechanical talent the navy possesses 
should be placed in charge of a unified system 
of manufacture. To a layman it would seem 
that the best talent would naturally reside in 
the corps of naval constructors, with the 


strictly military officers in military charge of 
the yard, and with powers of inspection of the 
work. 


Sir Cyprian Bridge States a Naval Axiom 
But that is a technical question for the reorgan- 
izers of the navy to decide. The main thing to 
remember about the problem of navy-yards 
is clearly and concisely stated by Admiral 
Cyprian Bridge, the great authority of the British 
Navy, in his recent book, “The Art of Naval 
Warfare”’ 

The general principle to be followed in the case of 
dockyards and similar Government establishments is 
to form and keep them on the smallest scale com- 
patible with real requirements. No portion of the 
naval expenditure of a country should be scrutinised 
more closely or incurred with greater reluctance than 
that devoted to their creation and expansion 
The number of Government establishments of the 
kind in question should be kept as small as possible. 
What is wanted is, not the most we can get, but the 
fewest that we can manage to do with. This should 
be regarded as axiomatic. 


Not Less Money; Less Waste 

There are many close students of the American 
navy who believe that the political control of 
its operations is so strong and secure that it 
will be impossible properly to reorganize it. 
This may be true. The simple facts are these: 
We are paying a tax of $115,000,000 or $120,- 
000,000 a year, for the national insurance of a 
fighting navy. A third of this money is wasted; 
and so wasted that it continuously breeds fur- 
ther waste. It may be that in time of peace 
no concern for the mere military dangers of 
the situation will compel a change. But ina 
country that showed a national deficit of 
$60,000,000 in the past fiscal year, and 
promises one of over $100,000,000 the cur- 
rent year, economic reasons would seem to 
invite action on the question. The saving of 
a few tens of millions of dollars would seem 
to have an especial appeal for Congress at this 
time. 

But this is no plea for a smaller navy; it is 
an appeal for a fighting navy, free from the 
incubus of politics and false organization which 
now weighs it down. If there should be an 
immediate saving in the work of naval admin- 
istration, there could be no better investment 
of the money saved than its use as a capital 
account in building up a proper shore estab- 
lishment for the caring for our fleets. If the 
navy were a private institution, like a great 
run-down railway system, this would be the 
first action of a new and competent manage- 
ment. With a proper plant and a proper fleet 
the growth of the war tax for the navy would 
cease to be the source of alarm that it now is. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC DORR STEEL! 


ACK was only second son, but he was 
Papa’s pet, and Papa was a peer of 
wide influence. lack was a sailor born, 
but Papa was afraid of the water and 
wouldn't hear of the Navy. Papa was 
afraid of firearms, too, but Jack was too 
inclined to mischief for the Church. 

Firearms alone were better than firearms 
and water combined, so Papa compromised on 
the Army, but had his Jack sent to India, 
where fighting was obsolete and water to be 
had only in cuchies, on the head of bhisti. 
Jack was the most popular officer in our mess, 
but it was only his popularity and Papa’s wide 
influence that saved him many a time from 
being relieved of duty; for there was nothing in 
the humdrum of playing soldier on the still to 
fill an aching void for action in him. 

If anything went wrong within ten miles, it 
was obvious without inquiry that Jack did it. 
‘Jack did it,’’ soon became a byword through- 
out the division. We all understood it, but 
we didn’t at all understand when Jack sud- 
denly developed a liking for telegraphy, pres- 
ently passed the exams, and applied for 
transfer to the Telegraph and Signal Corps, 
operating on the northern boundary, ’way up 
the Indian Ocean, beyond Bushire. 

[he social possibilities into which he plunged 
consisted of a dozen English officers, two com- 
panies of sepoys, and innumerable Arab resi- 
dents and laborers. But Jack did it. We lost 
him from our mess, and before he had been a 
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month in his new position we learned that h 
was talking Arabic like a native and was the 
best officer on the construction force. 

Six months later I made the trip to Bushire 
on health leave, hoping for a glimpse of Jack 
I wired him I was there, and he came down 
the coast in an open boat —as much of a 
yacht as floated in those waters. I was out 
on the landing-stage when he hove in sight 
watching the Bombay Mail depart for the 
Tigris and Bagdad. 

Jack ran alongside the Mail and shouted to 
a broad-shouldered Mussulman in native dress, 
on deck: “Hi, Hiptala! Idherao?”’ 

The man did not seem disposed to respond 
to Hindustani, so Jack called again, in Eng- 
lish: “I say, old man. This tub is heading 
north. You've lost your way.” To which the 
Mussulman solemnly replied: 

“| go to Bassora and cross the desert on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, returning by the Red 
Sea.” 

He disappeared, the steamer moved away 
and Jack swung to the stage. 

“Hello, Jack,” I called. “Who was that 
you struck? You have too many friends for : 
soldier.” 

“Soldier be blowed!”’ Jack replied, throwin 
me his line. “I’m on a three weeks’ leave for 
valiant conduct! Doomed to promotion an 
a V. C., by Jove! At this moment, however 
I’m a jolly tar! His nibs on the steamer wa 
the great and only Hiptala, a Hindu-Moham 
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medan-Jew. The richest banker and the big- 
gest rascal in Bombay, blarst his eyes.”’ 

“His pilgrimage to Mecca will bring him 
down the Red Sea a saint, I presume,” I re- 
marked, making fast; but Jack leaped to the 
stage, exclaiming: 

“Dear me, what a lamb, for a man who's 
been handling natives ever since I was a kid. 
It’s forty shillin’ to a quid, man, that old Hip 
is not on a pilgrimage to Mecca, does not leave 
the steamer at Bassora, or sail the Red Sea.” 

One of the officers had recognized Jack and 
came down the stage, calling: ‘“ You’re a god- 
send, by Jove! Our telegraph operator is off 
shooting. His assistant was pulled by the 
fever, bad, last night, and some one has been 
Whacking at our machine for hours.” 

‘I’m your man,” Jack replied, turning to- 
ward the signal bungalow. He threw him- 
elf into the chair, turned the switch, and 

iled as he remarked: “It’s Bombay, cursing 

u fellows for keeping him waiting with a — 

Nhm—a gov. rush! Oh, come off now, and 
give it to us.” 
He caught his pencil and wrote for dear life 
| the clicking suddenly ceased. Slipping the 
itch, he called for a repeat, but there was no 
swer. “Gone,” he muttered, wiping the 
rspiration from his forehead. ‘And he was 
mad he fired the thing faster than I could 
tuke it. What is that tooting?” 
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“It's only the Aden freighter for Bagdad, so 
sour because the Mail got ahead and stole her 
freight that she won't come in unless we signal 
her.” 

“Well, signal, for heaven’s sake!” Jack cried. 
“If I don’t catch her, I’ve got to swim the 
whole bally way. Is the Colonel up at head- 
quarters? Why isn’t he down here when I’m 
liable to want him? Give him that. Tell him 
Jack did it, and he'll know why it’s not well 
done.” 

Jack was gone, and we had but the frag- 
mentary message by way of explanation. It 
indicated a government order to hold Hiptala, 
all his party and possessions, and return them 
under military guard to Bombay. 

“Jack’s a jolly rattle-brain,” remarked on¢ 
of the officers. “What does he expect to ac- 
complish without any papers, and when the 
very next stop is beyond British jurisdiction?” 

The verdict was that Jack couldn’t do any- 
thing, but I had known him longer than the 
rest of them and remarked: “If he’s after 
Hiptala, in line with that order, I’m ready to 
bet that he succeeds. How much am I up?” 

A dozen five-pound wagers almost staggered 
me, but some time later, in a moment of re- 
ciprocal generosity for having so strenuously 
indorsed him, Jack himself continued the his- 
tory: 

“The Mail was ahead of us and got every- 
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thing. Only a hadj with a single servant just 
off the desert came aboard at Bassora. He 
wore a big desert bournuse over everything 
else, and was so completely covered up that 
you couldn’t see a thing but two eyes, like 
sparks of fire, and a bally lot of swords and 
daggers and firearms. 

“He wasn’t the kind of arsenal you'd natu- 
rally coddle to, but when he spoke to me in 
king’s English and offered me a cigarette, | at- 
tempted to find out from him if Hiptala. had 
by any possibility spoken the truth and gone 
out over the desert. 

“In a very few minutes he had me down 
fine. He had read me, advertisements and all, 
while | was not a single item wiser. He didn’t 
show himself after that, but his servant was 
forever ambling about. He had a most pe- 
culiar waddle when he walked, that was worth 
watching. 

“Twas the rainy season, you know. The 
Tigris was rising rapidly and roaring. Our old 
tub creaked and strained, and when night was 
coming on us, still miles below Bagdad, the 
captain worked up inshore and made fast to 
wait till morning, when the river would be over 
its banks and running easier. 

“It was the soggiest blackness, that night, 
that I ever knew. I couldn’t see my own 
hand, but I declare, when the hadj came up 
and spoke again | distinctly saw his eyes, like 
two stars. By some occult means he had dis- 
covered donkey boys in the darkness on shore 
and engaged them to carry him to Bagdad, and 
politely suggested that | accompany him unless 
| preferred another night in the misery of the 
foul freight steamer. 

“We were off in no time, but fancy riding 
through pitch blackness on a donkey you can 
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only feel, with a fellow yelling and whacking 
it whom you can only hear, and you'll un- 
derstand how it was that I fell sound asleep. 

“| woke up quite too suddenly for comfort, 
and before my eyes were open they had me off 
that donkey, bound hand and foot, then rolled 
head and all in cloth and bound again, for all 
the world like a mummy. I knew by the 
sounds that they were lighting torches. Pres- 
ently the voice of my star-eyed hadj exclaimed, 
in Hindustani: 

“*Why, he looks like an Arab corpse. Let's 
bury him in this tomb.’ There was a hoarse 
laugh, followed by another voice remarking: 
‘It is well. Obey.’ That was Hiptala. There 
was no mistaking it, and the awful suspicion 
dawned on me, which I confirmed later on, that 
my star-eyed hadj of the steamer was nothing 
less than old Hip’s wife, left at Bassora in case 
I followed them, to do me just as she had done. 
And I was done, done to a turn, by a Moham- 
medan woman. Bah! 

“They laid me down, rolled me over, gave 
me a push, and I fell —a mile, more or less, 
judging from the concussion at the terminal, 
which jarred the vital principle out of me for 
an indefinite period; when vague intimation 
of latent personality crept back, I was too 
disgusted with myself even to try if I was all 
there. 

“But there was one disturbing condition. | 
was beastly thirsty, and the sound of water 
trickling somewhere drove me almost crazy. 
I was willing to get back into the bandages 
and die there as I deserved; but I must have a 
drink of water first. So I wriggled myself out 
and crawled over to where it spurted through 
a crack in the stone wall of my tomb. 

“Do you know, I think I fell asleep there 
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At any rate, the first | knew I was 
sitting in water ankle deep. Then | 
found that the whole place was a 
bally pond, and by the time it was 
knee deep it dawned on me that the 
river was Over its banks and flooding 
my cellar. A brief investigation re- 
sulted in the conviction that the 
roof was the only legitimate exit, was 
hopelessly out of my reach, and that 
where the water was coming in, I must 
get out, if I got out at all. 

“By then the water was above my 
waist, and | went at the crack like 
the Arabs on our construction force. 
I must have loosened something, for 
there was a grand slump which threw 
me on my back, and by the time that 
I got my precious head out of the 
mush, that bally hole had let the water 
in so much faster that it was near my 
shoulders. That was the last straw. 
| took a tremendous breath, felt for 
the opening, shut my eyes, and 
pitched in, kicking and wallowing. 

“T’ve only dreamy fictions floating 
in my mind of events immediately 
following. The first thing I could 
conscientiously swear to was waking 
out of sound sleep, in broad daylight, 
up on top of aruin. There was water 
and ruins and sand everywhere, and far away | 
saw the dirty old steamer calmly puffing away 
up-stream toward a mass of green and masonry 
which of course must be Bagdad. | felt for 
my belt, with three months’ pay in it, and 
when | found that was all right I was ready 
for a whisky-and-soda with any fellow who'd 
ask me out. But the indignity of having been 
buried alive and drowned in such a ram- 
shackle old tomb was something no self-re- 
specting Englishman could overlook, and up 
on the top of it I registered a vow of vengeance 
against old Hip and all of his. 

“As the first steps toward it I began wading 
to Bagdad; but I wasn’t feeling very fit, that 
day, and stopped so often and rested so long 
that it was night when I reached the city, 
and the gates were closed. I was forced to 
find shelter in the charming, vermin-haunted, 
rotten-dirty suburb outside the walls; but 
it proved the most fortunate arrangement 
possible. When I finally left, the fellow who 
had taken me in was my friend for life, unless 
he changed his mind. 

“He was a renegade Arab, a converted Mus- 
sulman; a rascal of the first water if | ever saw 
one. We hit it off together gloriously. 

“Now, about those days a Bedouin mendi- 
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cant wandered through the narrow, window- 
less streets of old Bagdad, on one side of the 
Tigris, and over the bridge of boats and through 
the crowded market-places and bazaars of 
New Bagdad — crumbling old for centuries — 
mumbling his talismanic prayers and sacred 
maxims, and holding his copper alms-basin 
for those who were anxious to donate. He 
hadn’t long been off the burning sand, for 
he was dark, even for a Bedouin. A _ sand- 
browned effie was bound about his head 
with a camel thong. His white-and-black 
goat’s hair abba was foul and frayed. His 
bournuse clung to him only by the help of 
many knots. 

“Those mendicant fellows are sacred, you 
know. They never ask for alms, but when 
voluntary contributions are thrust upon them, 
they acknowledge them with the formula: ‘A 
beggar’s prayers for a meal of rice,’ or some 
other old thing that comes handy, and beyond 
that they are always left strictly alone. 

“An elaborate palanquin appeared in the 
bazaar, one day, carried by four bearers in 
private uniform and led by a eunuch with a 
most peculiar wobbling gait. It was set down, 
and a Mohammedan woman, richly dressed 
and veiled, emerged and proceeded to make 
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purchases. When she returned, the mendi- 
cant, lost in solemn contemplation of sacred 
things, was standing so that she couldn't enter. 
The eunuch didn’t dare to strike him with his 
whip as he would an ordinary mortal, which 
made the woman only more angry, and she 
showed it in her eyes and voice, as she tossed 
a coin into the copper basin and warned the 
beggar to stand to one side for her. 

“First he looked at the coin in the basin, 
then into her eyes, and stood still, while he 
slowly turned the basin till the coin fell clink- 
ing on the pavement. Then he moved and let 
her pass. She was justly punished for being 
rude to one of the elect. She knew it. The 
eunuch knew it. The bearers knew it. 

“The palanquin moved away, with the men- 
dicant not far behind, across the pontoon 
bridge and into the gloom of Old Bagdad, 
where it left its burden at one of the miserable 
low doorways, all alike, giving no sign that 
within is such magnificence as can be found in 
but two places on this earth — between the 
covers of ‘Arabian Nights’ and beyond those 
dirty doorways of Old Bagdad. 

“All that afternoon the old Bedouin of the 
bazaar was clanking his— staff through back 
alleys, narrow even when compared with the 
narrow streets, slippery with the slime of ages, 
where the sun has not shone since the caliphs 
built those walls, and never will till that solid 
masonry is gone. 

“*Therefore the palanquin betrays the front,’ 
the mendicant muttered as he wandered on, his 
eyes apparently seeing nothing but the yellow 
gleam of his copper basin. ‘But the wise hare 
has more than one burrow!’ Then he stopped, 
making some kind of calculation, and wrote a 
cabalistic mark upon a certain door. After 
that he traversed a network of alleys leading 
to the river, where the Aden freight steamer 
was belching smoke, preparing to pull out into 
the stream before dark, in order to start with 
the first daylight, a good day ahead of the 
Mail. The mendicant took up quite a collec- 
tion on board, for sailors are always on the 
hunt for other people’s prayers. Then he 
talked with sleepy boatmen, owning a large 
goods barge, and gave them what he had re- 
ceived from the sailors. 

“Tired out at last, he retraced his steps and 
crouched between the walls of an alley almost 
opposite the gate which bore his cabalistic 
sign. His arms embraced his knees and held 
his head. Even the clink of the coin did not 
rouse him when some one, forced to step over 
him, by way of apology dropped into his basin 
the smallest part of nothing obtainable in that 
land of small present and gigantic past. 


“However, when the shades of night sank 
sullenly into the eternal gloom, and fainter far 
than the clink of the coin there sounded the 
slipping of a bolt behind the cabalistic sign, 
the beggar’s bournuse hitched a bit, and the 
effie and abba shifted till one eye peered be- 
tween the folds and an ear caught the parting 
words: ‘To the mosque for Muezzin, then to 
Ahmad. I return by nine.’ 

“It happened that it was Hiptala whose 
voice roused the mendicant, and mention of 
the Muezzin warned him that it was high time 
that he too was at the mosque. He knelt al- 
most behind Hiptala as with all the faithful 
they bowed to Mecca and repeated ‘Inshallah 
t’Allah cho chahetso kyrey Allah! Bismillah 
hey Ramah ney raheem.’ 

“Hiptala was always devout, you know. 
He had to be. His name (Hip-t’ Allah, 
Friend-of-God) implied it, and his business 
and rascality demanded it. But the mendi- 
cant smiled as the Friend-of-God rose from his 
knees, put on his sandals, and shook himself as 
though to dust off any lingering crumbs of re- 
ligion before visiting his friend Ahmad. It 
roused the beggar’s curiosity, and he deter- 
mined to follow and investigate. 

“Fortune favored him, and he found out 
more than he had dreamed. He became so in- 
terested that he could not let the matter drop, 
and even as late as nine o'clock he was creep- 
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ing stealthily through those slimy alleys be- 
hind the Friend-of-God. 

“Ahmad had given news that was most dis- 
quieting, for Hiptala moved timidly, shrinking 
from shadows and starting at the sound of his 
own sandal in the slippery mush. He carried in 
his hand an ugly dagger, with needle point and 
razor edge, which occasionally gleamed as 
some faint light fell over them. 

“When they had almost reached his own 
rear door, the mendicant hurried, laid his hand 
gently on Hiptala’s arm and spoke his name. 
lo such pathetic extremity had the poor 
man come that he actually jumped his entire 
self into the air and uttered a barbaric grunt 
which would have done credit to his ancestors. 
The ugly knife came up, too. The beggar was 
watching it better than anything else and 
spoke quickly, in Arabic, the Arabic proverb: 
‘Strike in the dark and cut a shadow. Cut a 
shadow and the substance slays.’ 

“Of course, Hiptala understood Arabic, just 
as a Jew pawnbroker of Paris understands 
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English. No more. He asked: ‘Who spoke my 
name?’ and received the invariable answer of 

Mussulman, the opening line of the creed. 
He was only partially reassured, for while the 
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Faithful stand together against the world in- 
side the wall, I fancy there is much of the rotten- 
ness characteristic of all humanity when there 
are no witnesses. So Hip put his question 
more to the point and asked the beggar: ‘What 
have you to do with me, Shadow-in-the-Night?’ 

“The mendicant replied in the usual Arabic 
formula: ‘He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. I bring bad tidings from Bombay and 
worse from Bagdad, for the Friend-of-Allah 
and his friend Ahmad the money-lender.’ Hip- 
tala started and muttered: ‘Silence! Pass on 
before me to the second door. Knock twice 
and it shall be opened unto you. Enter that 
I may look before I listen, Mystery-in-the- 
Dark!’ 

“They entered a long, narrow hall, crossed 
a dimly lighted court, and climbed a broad 
flight of stairs, admitting them to a brilliant 
chamber fitted as became the reception hall 
of the prince of untold wealth and evil. 

“In the first dazzling glare Hiptala turned 
like a cat on his companion, and his fierce eyes 
seemed to pierce every foul rag clinging to the 
mendicant and every secret that they covered. 

“Without formality, indeed with almost 
precipitous haste, the mendicant dropped upon 
the nearest rug and bending low over his beg- 
ging pan began tracing mysterious signs upon 
the polished copper with his finger. 

“Whatever Hiptala thought or intended, he 
was cowed, as every unworthy Mussulman is, 
in the presence of sacerdotal mysteries, and 
stood there patiently waiting till the beggar 
had finished his prayers, not daring to inter- 
rupt his devotions. The effect was salutary 
for both of them. 

“At last the incoherent mumbling began to 
assume intelligible form, and still tracing de- 
signs the mendicant said slowly: ‘An English- 
man was missed from the sands of earth. His 
body was found in a ruin below Bagdad, where 
it had been bound, alive, and left to drown. 
The dead man told a tale. There was evidence 
that Hiptala and his friend Ahmad had done 
it. Hiptala is missed in Bombay. The Brit- 
ish government wants him back, but before it 
could not speak in a voice that he must hear. 
Now it is different. A British subject has 
murdered a British subject, and Bagdad has 
arranged to give him up. A British officer is 
in the city to-night, to take Hiptala back and 
all that pertains to him. The Street of Light, 
past the front of the house, has been carefully 
guarded. The ways to Teheran and Damascus 
are Closed lest he fly by them. The Port of 
Bassora is under guard lest he return there. 
The British officer himself searched the freight 
steamer for Aden, this afternoon, to be sure 
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that Hiptala had not taken passage on her. 
Thus the trap is set, and to-morrow the house 
of Hiptala will be deserted, and he and all of 
his placed under guard upon the Bombay Mail. 
That is my errand to the Friend-of-God, and 
I go now to Ahmad.’ 

“As the mendicant pulled himself slowly to 
his feet, Hiptala asked: ‘Who pays the messen- 
ger?’ The mendicant hadn’t suggested pay, 
but when Hiptala made a point of it he replied: 
‘Hiptala pays me, from one or the other of 
those two hands; either with the knife, sending 
me on the long journey, or with the diamond 
on his finger.’ The copper basin shifted a bit, 
suggesting the diamond, by preference, but the 
tail of the mendicant’s eye never left the 
dagger. 

“Hiptala shook his head, and, leaning back 
against the door, remarked: 

“*You will have neither, neither will you 
go hence, till I know who you are, whence 
you came, and how you learned what you 
have spoken.’ 

“The mendicant might have given him 
a straight answer, but you know it is 
against all mendicant principles, and he 
said: ‘I am a handful of dust blown by 
the wind to the deck of a steamer for 
Bagdad. The English officer who is wait- 
ing for Hiptala was on board. I have fol- 
lowed him about Bagdad since then. My 
eyes were given me to see, my ears to hear. 
Hiptala knows if I have stated facts.’ 

“Hip thought for a moment and repeated: 
“You say the Aden freight was searched before 
she anchored in the river, and that she starts 
with daylight. Is the way from the rear to 
the river guarded?’ The mendicant shook his 
head. ‘Will you serve me?’ Hiptala asked. 
The mendicant only repeated the first line of 
the creed, but this time it was sufficient. 

“Hiptala slipped the ring from his finger, 
laying it gently in the basin, and beside it 
placed a bag of gold, saying: ‘Send me carriers 
to the rear gate. Have me a river barge 
where the Way of Joy reaches the water. 
Bind the captain of the freight steamer to se- 
crecy with promise that he shall be well paid 
the moment | am on board. Watch the ap- 
proaches well and warn me if danger threatens. 
Who serves Hiptala faithfully serves a good 
paymaster. Who deceives him——’ Old Hip 
touched the point of his dagger, and the 
mendicant went out. 

“Oh, but | tell you, old man, it was good to 
breathe the free air again, even the fetid free 
air of those foul alleys, and when the arrange- 























“ ‘one EYE PEERED BETWEEN THE FOLDS’” 


ments were fully made and carried out, and 
Hip and his all safely started, it was good to 
fly to my renegade Arab outside the walls for 
a pungent bath and a whisky-and-soda too, by 
Jove! It was good to see his eyes shine when 
1 settled with him for just double what he 
asked, and it was good to be a passenger on the 
Bombay Mail. 

“It was good when we reached Bassora, 
cabling Bombay and Bushire to watch out for 
old Hip on the freight. It was all good up to 
the minute when we anchored at Bushire 
and the poor fellow was brought on board 
the Mail in irons, with his household and his 
traps. 

“I suppose I’m a blooming fool, anyway. 
I’ve often cause to think so, but upon mj 
word I couldn’t keep back the tears. I had no 
great personal grievance against old Hip him- 
self, you know. My individual animosity fo- 
cused on his wife, as the instigator of my ig- 
noble obsequies. 

“I had spent his gold because I had to, but 
I sent him back his diamond, incognito, and 
slunk away, without the grand finale | ha 
plotted as the climax of my revenge; without 


his even seeing me; sorry, as usual, that Jack 


did it.” 
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WO earlier papers* have been de- 
voted to an examination of the evi- 
dence as to the effects of alcohol 
upon the individual organism, and 
upon the community. There was 
ample testimony from the field of experimental 
science to show the highly deleterious influ- 
ence that even moderate drinking may exercise 
on all the vital organs of the body. There were 
abundant statistics of asylums, prisons, and 
eleemosynary institutions to suggest how large- 
ly alcohol interferes with the orderly devel- 
opment of the social organism. It is impossible 
to consider thoughtfully the array of facts thus 
presented without extending the view from the 
individual and the community to the race of 
which they form a part. Involuntarily the ques- 
tion rises: 

If alcohol affects individual and community 
thus harmfully, must it not, as a natural conse- 
quence, exert a most deleterious influence upon 
the evolution of the race? 

It is not my purpose to answer this question 
here except in the most summary way. It is 
axiomatic to say that an agent that harms indi- 
viduals must harm the body politic, unless there 
be some compensating factor more than balanc- 
ing the evil. So far as | am aware, only one such 
compensating factor has ever been suggested, in 
defense of alcohol, that need be seriously con- 
idered. This is presented in the theory that 
alcohol tends generation after generation to kill 
off the more susceptible and weakly portion of 
the community prematurely, thus becoming a 
factor in natural selection through the survival 
of the fittest. 

The fatal objection to this theory is found in 
the fact that alcohol does not, for the most part, 
render its victims incapable of propagating the 
species. The alcoholic subject is generally not 
debarred from producing offspring; he is only 
menaced with the extreme probability that the 
offspring will not be normal. The effect of alco- 
hol upon the progress of the race, considered 
'rom the standpoint of heredity and evolution, 

*See McCiure’s Macazine for October and December, 1908. 
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of what the suggested theory proposes. 

Even were the fact otherwise, however, the 
argument for alcohol as a means of eliminating 
the weakly and undesirable elements of society 
would ill accord with the modern conception of 
public polity. For precisely the same argument 
might with equal logic be applied in favor, for 
example, of contagious diseases. Only the 
weaker tenth of humanity, it might be said, 
succumbs to tuberculosis: ergo, tuberculosis is an 
excellent agency for the strengthening of the 
race. 

It being thus made obvious where such a line 
of argument would lead us, we may be content 
to dismiss the paradoxical view that an agent 
known to be destructive to individual health 
and happiness is likely to be advantageous to 
the race. In its place stands the common-sense 
induction that alcohol exerts a powerful retard- 
ing influence on the progress of humanity; that 
it is, therefore, an agency which should fall 
within the surveillance of the State. 

This common-sense view of the matter is one 
that all modern governments have followed in 
actual practice. Everywhere the liquor traffic 
is subject to governmental control, and the legit- 
imacy of laws that put restrictions upon the 
traffic in alcohol has been sustained by the high- 
est courts. The opponents of such laws have 
had much to say about the infringement of per- 
sonal liberties; but such arguments may be dis- 
missed very briefly by any one who has a clear 
idea of the principles underlying the legislative 
policy upon which modern civilization is con- 
ditioned. 

The only really debatable question is what 
particular line of social or legislative activity is 
most likely to prove effective in controiling an 
acknowledged evil. It is this question that | 
purpose now to consider. 

At the outset, it is desirable to get a clear 
notion of the magnitude of the social and economic 
problems involved. In so doing we shall be led 
to realize how enormously the problem is com- 
plicated by the gigantic financial interests en- 
419 
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countered on every hand. We must reflect also 
that political interests of a very fundamen- 
tal character afford additional complications. 
Merely as a problem in economics the subject is 
thus enormously complex, even if it were not 
hedged about everywhere by prejudice and mis- 
conception. Nevertheless, it will be possible, I 
think, by separating essentials from non-essen- 
tials, to deal with it clearly and simply. 


America’s Enormous Liquor Traffic 


The magnitude of the liquor traffic, as a mere 
commercial enterprise, is suggested by the bald 
Statistics of production of the various alcoholic 
beverages. So long ago as 1891 the consumption 
of intoxicating liquors in the United States rose 
to the billion gallon mark. In 1896, the year 
covered by an important report of the United 
States Bureau of Statistics, the amount con- 
sumed was 1,170,000,000 gallons. At that time, 
according to the official report, the total capital 
invested in the liquor interests in this country 
was $957,000,000, of which fifty-nine per cent 
was represented in retail trade exclusively de- 
voted to alcoholics, and an additional fifteen 
per cent in retail trade combined with other 
business. 

The total government revenue from alcoholic 
liquors for the year 1896 was more than $183,- 
000,000. 

There were 191,519 proprietors of establish- 
ments interested in different forms of the liquor 
traffic, and their employees numbered 241,755 
persons. Some of these were not exclusively 
occupied in dealing with alcoholics; but an esti- 
mate was made of the number of persons that 
would be required for the traffic if so occupied. 
The aggregate was 364,000 persons. If each one 
of these were supposed to maintain an average 
family of four, it follows that 1,800,000 persons 
received their exclusive support from the liquor 
traffic. And this took no account of the indi- 
viduals engaged in producing the materials from 
which alcoholic liquors are made, nor of those 
engaged in the transportation of these materials 
and of the finished products. If these were 
added, the total of persons supported by the 
liquor traffic in the United States in the year 
1896 would doubtless include more than two 
million individuals. 

Since the time when these statistics were com- 
piled, the liquor traffic has increased at an 
astounding rate. In the year 1900, according to 
the Census Report, the total consumption of 
liquor was in excess of 1,322,000,000 gallons. 
Three years later it rose above 1,600,000,000 
gallons. In 1900 the capital invested in liquor 
manufacturing establishments was more than 
$457,000,000. The cost of materials used in 
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these manufactories (farm products, etc.) was 
$70,000,000, and the wholesale value of the 
product exceeded $340,000,000. 

Such figures are confusing — in a sense, in- 
effective — from their very magnitude. A real- 
ization of their import must, however, be gained 
by any one who hopes to have an intelligent 
comprehension of the liquor problem. Perhaps 
the facts of the case will be a little clearer if we 
interpret them in the light of what we have 
previously seen of the effects of alcohol. Let us, 
for example, recall the experiment with the 
printers, made by Professor Aschaffenburg, in 
which experiment thirty-five grams of alcohol 
proved sufficient to decrease markedly the work- 
ing efficiency of the type-setters, — the decrease 
amounting in one case to ten per cent. From 
this experiment we 2-e justified in regarding 
thirty-five grams of aicohol as a quantity capa- 
ble of producing a distinctly harmful effect 
upon an average adult. Now, if we analyze the 
report of the United States Census for 1900, we 
find that the seventeen and one-third gallons of 
intoxicating beverages credited to every man, 
woman, and child in this country represent a 
sufficient quantity of absolute alcohol to supply 
every adult — women as well as men, with no 
allowance for teetotalers of either sex — with 
this thirty-five gram dose of alcohol on each 
week day of the year, and with a double dose on 
every Sunday. It would suffice, in other words, 
to keep every adult in America permanently 
alcoholized to a scientifically measurable ex- 
tent. 

Of course, every one is aware that there are 
large numbers of individuals — some millions 
of them in the aggregate — who choose not to 
consume their share of the alcohol thus allotted, 
nor any portion thereof; but it follows, as a 
simple matter of mathematics, that the remain- 
ing millions who are not abstainers consume 
just so much the more. By the simple logic of 
unchallenged figures, then, we are forced to con- 
clude that the millions of non-abstainers con- 
sume, on the average, a daily quantity of alcohol 
very markedly in excess of the quantity which 
has been proved by rigidly conducted experi- 
ments to be highly injurious. 

In other words, it is thus demonstrable 
that it is not merely the exceptional person, 
but the average drinker, who is taking alco- 
hol in toxic quantities. And this, surely, 
demonstrates that the alcohol problem, as 
presented to today’s civilization, is a veritable 
race problem of appalling magnitude. It 
is a vital, living problem, the bearings of 
which impinge, directly or indirectly, upon the 
practical interests of every citizen, in whatever 
walk of life. 
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The Value of Alcohol as a Food 


masses of the “submerged tenth.” The truth is 
that these masses would enter upon the road to 
If we were able to consider the problem physical regeneration could they be induced to 
solely from the isolated standpoint of the spend their money — meager pittance though 
physiologist, its solution would be relatively it be — for wholesome foods instead of for alco- 
simple. We behold the race menaced by the holic beverages. 
se i “a -e S, en, ohibit — 
we fo ran dug Let thes PA yay Total Proton i practicable 
hol removed, there ceases to be an alcohol On purely physiological grounds, then, there 
problem, and the race can go on its evolution- would seem to be no valid objection to the total 
ary way unhampered. prohibition of the manufacture and sale of alco- 
It has been suggested, to be sure, that the holic beverages for popular consumption. But 
sudden withdrawal from humanity of a drug unfortunately the philosophical inquirer is not 
which has long been consumed in such stupen- permitted to view the subject from this single 
dous quantities would result in physical and standpoint. The problem is enormously com- 
mental disaster to the generation. But there plicated by its economic bearings. Considered 
is no physiological warrant for solicitude 9n this merely as a commercial industry, the liquor 
score. The experiment of withholding alcohol traffic ranks, as we have seen, among the most 
from persons habituated to its excessive use is important of business enterprises. Its diversi- 
made hundreds of times every day in the case of fied threads are woven everywhere into the fabric 
individuals committed to our jails or to institu- of modern social and industrial life. To remove 
tions for the treatment of inebriety. The indi- them suddenly must result in serious injury to 
viduals do not always find the experience a_ the fabric itself. 
pleasant one at first; but in due course they Metaphors aside, it requires no wide grasp of 
usually go out into the world, not wrecked in economic principles to comprehend that a busi- 
health, but rejuvenated. If this is true of the ness enterprise representing invested capital to 
dipsomaniac, it can hardly be argued that the the amount of more than a billion dollars, sup- 
more abstemious user of alcohol would be a plying government revenue by hundreds of 
greater sufferer. millions, and furnishing the exclusive means of 
The suggestion that the underfed portion of support to more than two million persons in 
the community would suffer from the with- America alone, could not be suddenly legislated 
drawal of the alcohol with which they eke out out of existence without entailing the most 
their meager supply of food is even more spe-_ serious and far-reaching financial consequences. 
cious. Waiving, for the sake of argument, all The direct and obvious result would be that 
consideration of the ulterior effects that render some thousands of costly factories would be- 
alcohol an undesirable foodstuff, it remains un- come valueless; that some hundreds of thou- 
deniably true that no alcoholic beverage con- sands of workmen would be suddenly thrown 
tains any food principle that it did not derive out of employment; and that new and excep- 
from the grain or fruit or other vegetable prod- tional means of taxation would have to be at 
uct from which it was manufactured. Noone once resorted to for the repletion of the national 
pretends that the heat value of alcohol burned and local treasuries. 
in the system is greater than that of the starches But this is only the beginning. The indirect 
or sugars from which it is derived. Meanwhile, it but no less inevitable result of such sumptuary 
is simply a commercial matter of fact that the legislation would be that within a few months 
alcohol of even the cheapest beverage is very of the abolition of the distilleries and breweries, 
expensive as compared with an equivalent quan-_ there would be scores of small illicit stills where 
tity of starch or sugar supplied by an ordinary now there is one legalized one. Within a few 
foodstuff. Considered as an “economical” food, months of the abolition of the saloons, there 
alcohol is in a class quite by itself, its nearest would be scores of secret bars where now there 
competitors being, perhaps, reed-birds, wood- is a single public one. Within a few months 
cock, frog’s legs, and terrapin. A five-cent loaf liquor of bad quality would be flooding across 
of bread contains (unassociated with poisonous our borders through a thousand channels, de- 
principles) several times as much oxidizable spite the efforts of a legion of revenue officers. 
matter as a five-cent glass of beer. Meanwhile hosts of hitherto law-abiding citizens 
Thus the most elementary knowledge of would have become habitual law-breakers, and 
chemistry suffices to dispel the somewhat preva- a vastly elaborated constabulary, judiciary, and 
lent notion that beer and whisky are cheap correctional system would be at once required 
oods, deprival of which would work hardship, to render the new measures of repression other 
on physiological grounds, to the underfed than openly farcical. 
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And in the end the liquor problem would still 
be with us. 

Such, at least, seems the only justifiable infer- 
ence from a study of the results attained by 
sumptuary laws in general in the past, and by 
prohibitory laws aimed at the liquor traffic in 
particular in the widest application by which 
they have anywhere been tested. The disap- 
pointing results of such laws, when applied be- 
yond the bounds of local communities, are, 
indeed, no different from what might be ex- 
pected. For, even if the economic difficulties 
just suggested could be overcome, there would 
still remain two seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles to the success of drastic prohibitory 
measures. These are, (1) the existence of a 
widely diffused appetite for intoxicants, amount- 
ing in thousands of individual cases to an im- 
perative craving; and (2) the fact that the 
saloon, as it exists, is a highly developed institu- 
tion catering to an all but universal social need. 

The ostensible object of the saloon is to quench 
the thirst of its patrons; but the prime secret of 
its success is that it supplies companionship and 
promotes sociability in so doing. We cannot 
hope suddenly to legislate out of existence either 
the physical thirst or the social yearnings of the 
saloon patrons. And when we reflect that the 
daily visitants to the saloon have been proved 
by careful computation to exceed half the total 
population in the case of such widely different 
communities as Boston and Chicago, the share 
played by the “poor man’s club” in the daily 
life of the people becomes clearly appreciable. 
Such an institution cannot be annihilated by 
the wave of a legislative wand. Human nature, 
and slowly evolved social conditions, which lie at 
the foundation of the problem, are not to be 
metamorphosed in that facile and pleasing way. 


Sweden's Experiment in Controlling the Sale 
of Liquor 

But if sweeping prohibitory measures fail us 

in dealing with the saloon, what, then, is the 

alternative? 

Many earnest students of the subject believe 
that a thoroughly scientific and a fairly satis- 
factory answer to that question can be deduced 
from a study of the conditions upon which the 
success of the liquor traffic is based. 

The fundamental assumptions upon which the 
argument rests are these: 

(1) That the liquor traffic cannot be sup- 
pressed so long as it constitutes a source of 
large pecuniary gain to private individuals. 

(2) That the saloon cannot advantageously 
be abolished except as social and recreative cen- 
ters of another kind are substituted for it. 

A clear recognition of these principles led to 
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the legislation through which, in the year 1855 
— more than half a century ago, be it noted — 
the kingdom of Sweden began a very remark- 
able experiment in the official control of the 
liquor traffic, and in so doing introduced the 
system which, in its developed form, has been 
declared by impartial witnesses to “contain the 
essence of scientific modern liquor legislation.” 

The novel features of the new law consisted 
in the provision that local Companies or Com- 
mittees might be formed in various communi- 
ties, to conduct the liquor traffic in such a way 
as to eliminate all private profit; any gain that 
might result from the traffic being directly 
applied to the promotion of public utilities cal- 
culated to serve as counter attractions to the 
saloon. Thus was laid the foundation of what is 
believed by many competent observers to be 
the scientific solution of the liquor problem. 

Writing just forty years after this experi- 
ment was inaugurated, the Reverend Raymond 
Calkins, acting as spokesman for the Committee 
of Fifty, characterizes the present-day working 
of the now famous “Company” system as fol- 
lows: “The workings of the system are by no 
means perfect, the results by no means all that 
could be desired; but the cardinal principle of 
the removal of profit either for the State or for 
the individual has been incorporated in what 
is today without doubt the best existing system 
of liquor legislation. The saloons [of Scandina- 
via] are no longer attractive places of resort. 
The bar-keeper has no personal interest in his 
sales; on the contrary, his salary is dependent 
on his observance of the conditions under which 
liquor shall be sold. The State is not interested 
in the amount of the returns, for these are not 
applied to the tax rate, but are applied, after 
the payment of costs, to the establishment 
of social resorts, educational enterprises, and for 
purposes of public improvement. 

“Such a system,” Mr. Calkins adds, “is avail- 
able in our own country at any time that en- 
lightened public sentiment demands it.” 
Sweden's 23,000 Distilleries Reduced to 132 
As has been said, the workings of the system are 
by no means perfect. Nevertheless it has had 
some very striking results. At the time when 
the new method was inaugurated, there were 
more than twenty-three thousand distilleries in 
Sweden, and it was said that liquor could be 
purchased in almost every hut in the kingdom. 
When the new law had been in force six years, 
the number of distilleries had dropped to less 
than six hundred. In 1896 there remained but 
132. Meanwhile the saloons shrank away so 
rapidly that in 1869 there was but one for 8,028 
of the population; and eleven years later only 
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one for 13,450 inhabitants, — figures that gain 
clearer significance if we reflect, by way of con- 
trast, that Jersey City, for example, has a saloon 
for every thirty-five voters. The per capita con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors decreased in 
Sweden from 22 liters in 1851 to 7.2 liters in 
1896. 

The system that contributed to these remark- 
able results was first put into operation, in its 
developed form, in the city of Gothenburg, and 
hence came to begenerally known as the Gothen- 
burg system. It was adopted in due course by 
all the chief cities and by many of the smaller 
ones in Sweden, and it met a similarly favorable 
reception in Norway and in Finland. For a 
long time it spread nofarther. Yet it furnished 
an object lesson that could not be indefinitely 
ignored. Thoughtful Germans, for example, 
came in time to ask themselves why it was that 
the kingdom of Sweden, with five million inhab- 
itants, has fewer places for the sale of spirituous 
liquors than are to be found in the single city of 
K6nigsburg, with 180,000 inhabitants, or in 
Bremen with its 150,000. Thoughtful English- 
men asked why they must needs have a drink- 
shop for every 243 inhabitants, while one for 
13,000 sufficed in Sweden. Friends of temper- 
ance everywhere found it a thought-provocative 
fact that a system not explicitly aimed at the 
abolition of the saloon had resulted in banishing 
saloons from three-fourths of the official com- 
munities of a kingdom. 


The Gothenburg System Succeeds in England 


At last — more than thirty years after the inau- 
guration of the system — a specific effort was 
made to imitate it outside Scandinavia. The 
seat of the new enterprise was a small English 
village. Its promoters were a company of 
philanthropic British gentlemen, with Lord Grey 
and the Bishop of Chester at their head. The 
“People’s Refreshment House Association” 
which they organized is virtually a trust com- 
pany, conducted on strict business principles. 
Unlike the Scandinavian model upon which it 
is founded, it has not the support of any special 
legislation whatever; but its objects and methods 
are practically those of the most developed 
“Company” system of Norway; the prime ob- 
jects being, in one case as in the other, to 
reform the liquor traffic in accordance with 
scientific principles above cited, namely, (1) 
the abolition of private profits, and (2) the 
development of substitutes for the saloon. 

In pursuance of these objects the British 
Refreshment Association takes out regular 
saloon licenses, and conducts a regular saloon 
business in strict accordance with the laws 
governing public houses in England. Its distin- 
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guished patrons, though avowed temperance 
reformers, thus become saloon proprietors. Nor 
are their saloons “temperance” houses, in the 
usual acceptance of the term. They supply 
alcoholic beverages of the usual varieties and 
at the usual prices. They differ from ordinary 
saloons, however, in that they give at least equal 
prominence to the display of non-alcoholic 
beverages, and in dispensing tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and light refreshments. The actual manager of 
the establishment receives a salary in no wise 
contingent upon his sales of alcoholic beverages; 
but — and this point has obvious importance — 
he is given a percentage upon all sales of non- 
alcoholic refreshments. 

All profits of the business thus conducted 
(after payment of interest and the reservation 
of a percentage for the redemption of capital) 
are devoted to the establishment of counter 
attractions to the saloon, such as public reading- 
rooms, libraries, concerts, etc. 

The enterprise proved so successful in prac- 
tice that within three years of its inauguration 
the Association controlled twelve saloons, run- 
ning at an actual, even if not a large profit. 
What the outcome will be it is still too early 
to predict; but at least the experiment offers an 
interesting illustration of the possibility of apply- 
ing right principles to the solution of the liquor 
problem without the assistance of any legisla- 
tive action whatever. 


Transplanting the System to America 


Personally, | should like to see the experiment 
tried here in America in precisely the same way; 
— conducted, that is to say, by “ Benevolent 
Corporations,” similar to those that control so 
many of our hospitals and charitable organiza- 
tions. The problem presents enormous and 
obvious difficulties, to be sure; but there is rea- 
son to hope that these would not prove insuper- 
able; and the idea of making the saloon a chief 
center for the practical inculcation of temper- 
ance is certainly alluring. It will not appeal to 
those enthusiasts who prefer no bread to a half 
loaf. It should appeal very tellingly to the 
would-be reformer who believes that social evo- 
lution must be a gradual process, taking account 
at all stages of existing conditions of human 
nature. 

I shall not attempt here even to outline the 
difficulties that such a reformatory measure will 
encounter, nor the lines along which, as | be- 
lieve, they could be met; but it may be well to 
cite the general rules of action which, in the 
opinion of the investigators of the Committee of 
Fifty, must govern legislative procedure, should 
the plan ultimately be taken up by the State, 
as it was from the beginning in Sweden. What- 
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ever special developments may be required to 
meet varying conditions, the following are re- 
garded as essential features: 

“First: The local option principle will remain 
in full force; it will not be obligatory upon any 
town or community tohave a dispensary [saloon]; 
the dispensary will exist by vote of the separate 
communities themselves. 

“Second: There will be absolutely no private 
profit. No inducement will be offered to any 
liquor dealer or bar-keeper to retail more liquor 
rather than less. 

“Third: All profits will go to the State, but no 
profits will be applied to the tax rate. 

“Fourth: All profits, after payment of ex- 
penses, will be redistributed to communities for 
the purposes of public betterment. 

“Fifth: All profits will be distributed irre- 
spective of whether the community had voted 
for or against the dispensary, thus putting no 
premium upon the existence of the dispensary.” 


Creating Substitutes for the Saloon 


Such, then, is the line of action that, in the 
opinion of many very careful students of the 
subject, offers the best chance of eventually 
undermining the existing saloon system, which 
confessedly is the mainstay of the drink evil. 
Let no one suppose, however, that any profound 
student of the subject imagines that the mere 
putting into operation of such a system, with 
or without legislative support, would in itself 
suffice to bring about a solution of the liquor 
porblem in its widest aspects. To accomplish this, 
the education of the masses must be carried 
forward along many collateral lines, pirysical, 
mental, and moral, some of them aimed directly 
and explicitly at the drink evil, others only 
indirectly or by implication. 

Many of these educative measures are already 
in a more or less satisfactory state of operation. 
Public schools, libraries, and reading rooms, 
working men’s clubs, the work of churches, mis- 
sions, and settlements, plans for the better 
housing of the people, for public play-grounds, 
and the like — all these have their place in the 
great scheme of popular education which, in the 
last analysis, must underlie and support every 
rational effort to combat alcoholism. To discuss 
the influence of any of these important institu- 
tions and movements lies obviously beyond the 
scope of the present paper. I desire, however, to 
refer very briefly to two or three specifically 
educative opportunities of the Gothenburg sys- 
tem; in particular with reference to its possible 
influence over the boys and young men of the 


generation. For by that standard, let it be 


clearly understood, this system and every other 
must ultimately be judged. 


PROBLEM 


OF THE LIQUGER 
The Drinking Habit Nearly Always Formed 
in Youth 


lf there is one subject more than another within 
the entire scope of the liquor problem upon 
which all observers are in gratifying accord, it is 
in regard to the dangers of allowing alcohol in any 
quantity to children and adolescents. During 
youth the habits of the body are formed, and 
the growing organism has peculiar susceptibility 
to narcotic poisons. Dr. Alexander Lambert 
made a study of a certain number of alcohol 
cases in Bellevue Hospital, with reference to the 
age at which the use of the drug began. Here 
are the rather startling and highly suggestive 
facts: 

“Of 259 instances where the age of beginning 
to drink was known, four began before 6 years 
of age; thirteen between 6 and 12 years; sixty 
between 12 and 16; one hundred and two be- 
tween 16 and 21; seventy-one between 21 and 
30; and eight only after 30 years of age. Thus, 
nearly seven per cent began*before 12 years of 
age, or the seventh school year; thirty per cent 
began before the age of 16; and over two-thirds 

— that is, sixty-eight per cent — began before 
21 years of age.” 

In the light of such facts, it is clear that the 
drink problem is essentially a problem of ado- 
lescence. The cumulative effects of alcoholic 
poisoning frequently fail to declare themselves 
fully until later in life; but the youth who does 
not taste liquor till his majority minimizes the 
danger of acquiring the habit in its most insist- 
ent form; and the man who does not drink till 
he is thirty is in no great danger of ever becom- 
ing a drunkard. As to the man who has passed 
forty — well, according to the old saw, he must 
be either a fool or his own physician. His habits 
of mind and body are formed, and if he becomes 
a drinker now he can at most curtail by a few 
years a life that is already entering upon the 
reminiscent stage. As factors in racial evolu- 
tion, the youth of each successive generation, 
not its quadragenarians, are of interest and im- 
portance. 

Sociability the Commonest Motive for 
‘Drinking 
No less significant are Dr. Lambert’s conclu- 
sions as to the causes (aside from inherited 
weakness or acquired instability) that led the 
patient in the beginning to enter upon the prac- 
tice that was ultimately to develop an impera- 
tive appetite for alcoholics. It was concluded 
that ‘false social ideas led to drinking for the 
sake of sociability in fifty-three per cent of the 
cases; a desire to dull the sense of misery in 
twelve per cent; the use of alcohol as medicine 
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in nine per cent; parental example or influence 
in five per cent.” When finally the appetite for 
liquor has been fully developed, its victim 
drinks in response to an irresistible craving, or 
with the voluntary intent to render himself 
indifferent to or oblivious of his environment — 
to “drown his sorrow” as the familiar phrase 
has it. But it is all-important to remember that 
in the beginning most youths have no such crav- 
ing. In the majority of cases they begin drinking 
in a merely imitative way, because they see 
their companions and associates drinking, and 
because they suppose it to be a “manly” thing 
to follow the example of their elders. The senti- 
ment, current among the masses, and fostered 
by the saloon interesis, to the effect that it is an 
effeminate, not to say ridiculous thing to take 
“soft” drinks, is responsible for an incalculable 
amount of drunkenness. 

Precisely along the lines of the two sets of 
facts just presented would lie the most immedi- 
ate and direct influence for good of the reformed 
saloon of the type above described. The man- 
ager of such an establishment could be depended 
upon to enforce rigorously the law, which is now 
virtually a dead letter upon most statute books, 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicants to any minor. 
He could be depended upon to enforce this regu- 
lation because he could gain nothing by violating 
it, but, on the contrary, would run the risk of 
losing his position by so doing. His pecuniary 
interests would all lie in the direction of inducing 
young men, in so far as they came under his 
influence at all, to drink the non-intoxicants, 
upon the sales of which he would receive a 
bonus. Therefore he would very willingly be- 
come the distributer of literature dealing with 
the alcohol question. He would post on his 
bulletin boards, along with the records of sundry 
matters of current interest in the political, social, 
and athletic worlds, such epitomes of the effects 
of alcohol as are distributed by many English 
municipalities officially, and such abstracts of 
recent progress in the study of alcoholism as, 
for example, those sent out by the Scientific 
Temperance Federation of Boston. In a word, 
all the resources at his command could be made 
to count for temperance. ; 


The Plan of the “‘Reformed’’ Sqlocn 


Does all this seem Utopian? It but outlines 
conditions as they exist today, and as they 
have existed for ten years past, in the 
saloons of the People’s Refreshment House 
Association of Great Britain. These saloons, 
conducted on a paying basis, furnish no 
liquor to any minor, nor to any person 
intoxicated or known to be a drunkard. To 
others they sell mocerate quantities of alco- 
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holic liquors if desired; but even while so do- 
ing they exert an influence against alcohol 
that reaches a class of people many of whom 
doubtless come in no other wise within the 
scope of the temperance movement. 

But while our reformed saloon will thus 
withhold alcoholic beverages absolutely from 
every person not arrived at legal maturity, it 
will not content itself with this merely negative 
influence, important though it be; nor yet with 
such influence as its managers may exert 
through mere precept and example. Its pro- 
moters will have no intention to slam the door 
of the saloon in the young man’s face, with the 
virtuous admonition to slake his thirst at the 
nearest water fountain or to amuse himself read- 
ing a scientific tract as he loafs on the nearest 
corner. On the contrary, recognizing that the 
saloon holds a distinct place in the social order, 
they will not close its doors against any man 
without providing him with a social rendezvous 
in many ways more inviting, in its stead. In- 
deed, to provide such a substitute for the saloon 
is, as I have all along pointed out, one of the 
cardinal features of the enterprise. All theprofits 
of the saloon, after the payment of fair interest 
on the investment, are, it will be recalled, to be 
used for this purpose. ‘ 

The exact form which the alternative social 
centers thus developed will take must vary, no 
doubt, with the peculiar needs of different com- 
munities. A club with refreshment room, read- 
ing room, debating and lecture hall, and billiard 
and pool room would meet obvious needs — 
particularly when it is recalled that young men’s 
social clubs maintain a precarious existence in 
the slums of all our large cities in about the pro- 
portion of one for every one hundred young men 
of the local population. 

Perhaps the most important single feature of 
such a proposed social center would be its gym- 
nasium. The educative value of a properly 
equipped gymnasium cannot well be overesti- 
mated. Vigorous physical exercise — competi- 
tive exercise in particular — affords the most 
wholesome outlet for the pent-up energies of 
youth. The gymnasium, aside from its indirect 
influence, supplies direct object lessons in the 
value of temperance, and —what is perhaps still 
more important — tends to establish new ideals 
of manliness. 


The Future of the Liquor Crusade 


I have emphasized this aspect of a many-sided 
subject because the fact is too often overlooked 
that physical education must form the most 
logical foundation for combating an evil that 
has its origin in a physical appetite. Let me 
hasten to repeat, however, that no one line of 
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attack can be availing against a social evil of 
such magnitude. All the educational forces must 
cobperate, each advancing along its own special 
lines. 

Thanks to the scientific investigations of 
recent years, the main facts regarding the bale- 
ful influence of alcohol are no onger matters 
of dispute. Let us, then, unite to disseminate 
knowledge as to the essentials, and not waste 
time and energy quibbling over non-essentials. 
Transcendental hair-splitting as to whether a 
drug oxidizable in small quantities in the body 
is or is not therefore a “food’’; as to whether a 
drug not immediately and demonstrably toxic 
in minute quantities is or is not to be labeled 
“poison ’’—such questions properly concern the 
physiologist alone. They have no practical 
significance from the standpoint of any one 
but the physician. 

One final word as to the proposed scheme for 
the scientific elimination of the saloon evil, 
which the foregoing pages have outlined. Let 
its critics recall that the proposed scheme of 
substitution is no dream of mere theorists. 
It has stood the test of forty years’ trial in 
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Sweden and of ten years’ trial in England on a 
small scale; and unprejudiced witnesses declare 
that it has found justification in its results. 
The members of the sub-committee of the 
Committee of Fifty, which reported upon the 
system in such flattering terms, were Professor 
Francis G. Peabody of Cambridge, Dr. Elgin 
R. L. Gould of New York, and Professor 
William M. Sloane, late of Columbia. It is 
inconceivable that a system which offers such 
possibilities and has such sponsors should not 
be given an adequate trial here in America at 
some time in the future. 

We as a people are perhaps unduly conserv- 
ative as to the acceptance of new ideas; but 
we are prone to move rapidly when once the 
mood seizes us. So we shall probably decide, 
one of these days, to test the Gothenburg ex- 
periment on a colossal scale. Let us hope that 
the result will furnish justification for Mr. 
Calkins’ wisely vague but none the less opti- 
mistic prediction that, thanks to the Scandi- 
navian initiative, “the ultimate solution of 
the liquor problem may not be as distant as we 
have sometimes been accustomed to believe.” 


A LITTLE SPECULATION OF THE U. P. A. 


BY 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


OUR father is sick and can’t send 
you another cent, and that is 
what is breaking both our hearts, 
dear boy.” 
“Can't send another cent”— 
“breaking both our hearts.” The words ham- 
mered in the boy’s head. He skated in straight, 
hard strokes; no “grape-vine” swirls, no curv- 
ing “outer edge” kept time to words like these. 
“Poor Mother! Poor Father!” said the boy 
aloud. No one could hear him; he was alone, 
and the wind was boisterous. 

From senior to freshman, all Jarvis Univer- 
sity was on the lake. The boy’s face, gaunt 
and big-featured, had distinction among faces 
whose effect was not that of weakness. The 
grapple with problems of food and shelter puts 
an edge on individuality. Half the boys, and 


at least as many of the girls, were doing some- 
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thing to “help put themselves through.”” There 
was about them less of the indefinite roundness 
of youth and more of the shaped vigor of ma- 
turity than their years would warrant. 

Eleanor Gratz, new-comer and belle of the 
lake, studied the faces about her with the in- 
terest of yquth in youth. 

“Who is that splendid-looking man over 
there all alone?” she asked, indicating the boy 
with a wave of her muff. 

“That?” repeated her escort. “That’s Hub- 
bard. He’s splendid, all right, though maybe 
you're joshing. Want to meet him?” 

“Yes, I should like to meet him,” said the 
girl decisively. “Bring him, won’t you?” 

A new interest, above all a new interest in a 
person, is powerful to obliterate pain, but youth 
is never so young that disappointment like the 
boy’s can be long silenced. The certainty that 
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it was no nightmare, no ephemeral trial, but 
the laying down of life and all life meant, over- 
took him as he left Eleanor Gratz, and reached 
his lodging. He climbed the oilcloth stairway 
of the Widow Wiric’s cottage and opened his 
door slowly, as if the thing he dreaded waited 
him there in visible shape. 

The place was cold. Invoiuntarily he went 
down on his knees before the small stove, 
thrust the shaker upon the handle of the grate, 
and sent the ashes flying in a cloud over him- 
self and the bare room; bare enough, but be- 
loved beyond other men’s luxury; his “uni- 
versity room.” 

In the closet beside the stove were bread and 
eggs, his supper, but he could not eat. In 
time, the tin kettle that topped the rusty stove 
cylinder thrummed seductively, and the stuffy 
chill of the place changed to greater closeness 
and an oppressive warmth, but the coal wasted, 
the solder of the kettle melted, and still John 
Hubbard sat on the edge of the wooden bed, 
his ash-whitened overcoat covering his stooped 
shoulders, his hands clenched on his knees. 

All the labor, all the economy, all the struggle 
in the world could not keep him alive in this 
university town on anything less than he was 
now spending. He pulled at the red muffler as 
if it choked him, but took no thought to re- 
move it. What work was obtainable that he 
had not already obtained? What activities 
that he could offer might create a new de- 
mand? Not one. Already he rose at four to 
rouse the furnaces of the Agricultural College; 
already he was excused from Saturday’s reci- 
tations to perform the weekly cleaning of the 
sheds and stables at the “mansion”’; already he 
shoveled all the snow, dug all the gardens that 
he could wrest from competition, and found 
food, fire, and books the desperate attainment 
of an increasing warfare. He could neither re- 
trench where retrenchment had been reduced 
to a scientific exactitude of deprivation, nor ac- 
quire where acquirement had reached the limit 
of his grasp. There was but so much work, 
and there were many who needed it. “If only 
we had something we could sell,’’ his mother 
had said at the end of her letter. ‘I shall 
pray the way may open.” On her knees at 
that very moment, in the room he knew so 
well, her worn and overworked body too tired 
to rise from the prayer it painfully knelt to 
offer, he could see her. He must think of a 
way. 

All night he tried, turning over in an inven- 
tive mind every possibility, threshing out from 
circumstance and place every hope, and all 
night he came back to the blank wall before 
the forbidden path. 
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The familiar alarm woke him from a doze. 
He took off his overcoat, broke the ice formed 
in his pitcher since the fire had died, washed 
his face and hands, and set forth to his fur- 
naces. On the cellar stairs of Agricultural 
Hall he dozed again, and woke wondering 
where he was and what terrible thing had hap- 
pened. When he remembered, he paid his final 
visit to the draughts, mounted the stairs, and 
shut the great door behind him. The air cut 
spikily into his lungs. Pulling his muffler over 
his mouth, he marched facing the sunrise the 
length of the campus. 

It was late. He had dozed longer than he 
knew. In an hour it would be time for chapel. 
He turned into Vermont Street and rang Pro- 
fessor Wagram’s bell. Before the professor's 
own fire, with the professor's thin, scholarly 
face bent upon him in sympathetic trouble, he 
told his story. 

“It’s so late in the year — the college has 
used every cent that its friends and its funds 
allow. And | — I have been using all we could 
spare of our salary’ (the professor always spoke 
of our salary, meaning the salary that provided 
daily bread for himself, his wife, and two chil- 
dren) ‘‘for a poor girl who— Now! don’t know 
of a soul, not a soul— If—’’ The professor 
was off on a new train of thought — “If you 
go home for this year, how about next? Couldn't 
you 

“No; we have no money to buy machines for 
the farm. It doesn’t pay. My father’ll never 
be able to get again from it what he has up to 
now. And I’m afraid my going home will — 
I’m afraid it will kill my mother. She has 
gone without and gone without and scrimped 
and saved and been so happy because | was 
having ——” 

“Don’t you give up. Oh, don’t give up!” 
broke in the professor. “If you'll just stay 
and talk it over with my wife ——’” 

But the boy was shy, and his eyes ached 
with tears that he mustn’t show, and he wrvng 
the professor's hand with thanks so inarticu- 
late that they came to no similitude of words 
in sound. 

The temperature outside was thirty below, 
cold even for Markham. The boy shuddered 
as he reopened the door of his room; the dead 
fire seemed emblematic. His visit to Professor 
Wagram had been his last hope. Shivering, 
he set himself with inward nausea to his task. 
He must eat, he must pack, he must go away. 
He had the fare to Wyandotte. His cousin 
worked in the Wyandotte freight yards; there 
might be a chance of a ride from Wyandotte to 
Gore, the little station farther north. 

He pulled his trunk from a corner and an 
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armful of books from a shelf. His ¢ dy ssey fell 
open at the title page where he had written in 
his heavy, uneven hand: 


And hear like ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey 


Professor Wagram had quoted it on a day 
when the boy’s unheeding soul had been waked 
to its first response to English poetry, waked 
only far enough to long for more and not 
know how to find it. Who would now help 
him make the magnetic connection between 
longing and satisfaction? Hewing wood and 
chopping faggots with bleeding fingers, milking, 
mending harness, driving to Gore for sugar and 
salt where in all the grim, short-summered 
year would be any more time for this? And 
the girl with the dark eyes, Eleanor Gratz — 
Eleanor! He repeated the name as if it struck 
a sharper note through benumbing hopeless- 
ness. Strange that this great longing, this 
solemn sense of a beautiful Jand beyond gates 
new found should have come to him now, now 
when he must turn his back on it! His hand 
lay on the page of the Odyssey in a gesture 
that might have been a leave-taking of the be- 
loved dead. 

He did not answer the knock that rattled its 
loud demand in a gay tattoo upon the door. 
Sut the door opened. The figure that filled its 
opening was the obvious antithesis to hard 
luck and disappointment. It was a sleek and 
dapper-coated figure, middle-aged and plump; 
it Was a prosperous and hearty figure, and the 
face under the well-brushed hat was a prosper- 
ous, hearty face, and sleek. This was The- 
ophilus Barden, active agent of the Universal 
Publishing Association, known to all and be- 
loved by many as Tad Barden, beloved as 
thoroughly by his friends as he was loathed by 
his enemies, to whom his name was Apollyon 
and accursed. The enemies were not the 
minority, but few of them were openly de- 
clared; of them the boy had never heard. 

“What the infernal— They say you're go- 
ing away!” Mr. Barden laid a compelling and 
sympathetic hand upon the boy’s shoulder. 

‘I am.” The boy put down the Odyssey 
and pushed forward a chair. 

“Well, I guess not, Johnnie.” Mr. Barden 
closed the door and made himself at home in 
the chair. He was using one of his best man- 
ners, the hail-fellow-well-met and not-too-well- 
educated manner. “What’s the reason?” he 


began in a voice that astuter men than John 
Hubbard of Gore had found it impossible to 
withstand. ¥ 

‘] haven’t money enough to stay.” ‘The 
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words struck in short blows, and the older 
man’s gaze took on a serious comprehension. 

“That was what I was afraid,” he said. 
‘| saw you come out of Wagram’s, and I 
asked him Now see here, Johnnie, don’t 
let’s beat about the bush. I like you and i’m 
going to help you. I've always liked you ever 
since the first time | saw you in to Jaquith’s 
‘He ain't ashamed to sell lead pencils, and he'll 
get on,’ I said. You're going to be one of the 
rising men when you get out of here. You'll 
be a power yet, and I’m ready to invest a few 
loose dollars in a power. You can draw on 
Tad Barden for three hundred dollars, and if 
that don't pull you through, come again, come 
again. No, no; don’t say a word. You'll pay 
it all back; it’s a sure thing. Don’t let that 
worry you; it won't me. I’ve put good money 
into lots of things not half so safe, and here’s 
the first fifty, all |] had about me, and I'll get 
the rest around in a week’s time. Now start a 
fire going here and scoot for the campus. 
You've missed one recitation already.” 

“Mr. Barden,’’— John thrust himself by sheer 
force into the current —‘‘you — you're too 
You told me your salary didn’t——”’ 

“The U. P. A. treats its agents pretty white; 
I’ve been raised, only that isn’t for general 
consumption. There are one or two other 
agents that haven't been quite so lucky, who'd 
make trouble if they knew the Universal Pub- 
lishing Association had invested a few more 
hundreds in Tad Barden. I’m just passing on 
the investment, a human investment every 
time for me. Now, none o’ that, none o’ that; 
I can forgive anything but a_ thank-you. 
Good-by, Johnnie, good-by.”’ 

Hubbard looked at the closed door and at 
the fallen books. His body trembled. ‘God,’ 
he said, his big hands clasped, his knees bent 
upon the pile of books, his face upturned, “I 
thank Thee, God.” 

And having said this, he pulled himself vig- 
orously to his feet, built his fire, wrote a letter, 
made a detour to the post-office to post the let- 
ter, and trod upon dreams and clouds of glory 
to Wagram Hall. John Hubbard had mounted 
from Hell to Heaven with no intermediate 
purgatory. 


good — 


In the year 1904 the high school at Bailey’s 
Falls was large. Graduates were beginning to 
make a good showing at the State University; 
surrounding villages were sending their young 
people in increasing numbers to board in 
Bailey’s Falls and go to school. There were 
fifty of these boarders. 

“ By a moderate estimate, sir, very moderate, 
they add already six thousand dollars a year to 
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the income of this city,” announced the drug- 
gist, whose school stationery department had 
prospered. The Board listened. to the repeti- 
tion of this statement at its first spring meet- 
ing, figured in silence for some minutes on the 
backs of envelops, and passed a resolution of 
commendation of the Principal — John Hub- 
bard. 

Some of the tributes to his growing impor- 
tance, John Hubbard was unable to appreciate. 
He refused to advocate the introduction of the 
Lightwell Music Series, when his aid toward 
that introduction would have brought him a 
block of Lightwell stock at next to nothing; 
an offer, as the Lightwell agent explained con- 
fidentially, that the publishing company was 
making to a “few good friends.” 

To Barden, still active agent of the U. P. A., 
John retailed the offer. 

“Did you take it?” asked the representative 
of the Universal Publishing Association, with a 
glance more concentrated than usual. 

“Of course not. The series isn’t as good as 
the one we have, Craigley’s. The Craigleys are 
square people; but these Lightwells! Why 
should I have their stock without paying for 
it? What kind of people are they, anyway?” 

“Oh, they’re good enough, and their stock’s 
all right. Don’t get suspicious, John, in your 
old age.” Barden held out his hand as they 
parted, and John yielded to the charm of his 
open manner and his smile, and forgot the 
Lightwells. 

“He’s too generous to say anything against 
a business rival,” John commented later to his 
wife. “All the same, it was a bribe.” 

“You don’t owe anything to Mr. Barden 
now, do you?” Eleanor Hubbard asked the 
question as if it had long waited near her lips. 

“Yes, and always shall.” John spoke 
quickly. “I owe you to him, and my educa- 
tion, my 2 

“But the money? It’s all paid, principal 
and interest?” 

“The money’s paid, interest and all, but 
not— Why, Eleanor, what could | ever do 


to-—— 





“1 think he’ll let you know some day — but 
we'll hope I’m an evil-minded croaker,” she 
answered, and fell back among her pillows. 
John saw how fast her breath came after her 
words and gave his protest no utterance. The 
last two years of his college course had known 
but two drawbacks to happiness, the strange 
apathy of Professor Wagram over the an- 
nouncement of the good fortune that permitted 
him to stay, and the aversion his dearest idol 
openly expressed for his ideal of all manly 
Virtue. Eleanor Gratz had not liked Tad Bar- 
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den; Eleanor Hubbard did not like him now. 

On this day she forgot him in planning her 
garden. On her couch by the study window, 
she looked lovingly upon the sprouting earth 
and thought of many things. Outside, April 
was unfolding itself in a fine progression of 
miracles; overhead, little Eleanor was toddling, 
noisily content. A tinge of the girl’s color 
came into the woman’s cheeks as she rested 
propped on her pillows. Her eyes met John’s, 
and in the man’s happiness the seven years 
since Theophilus Barden had come to his res- 
cue went before his vision in a dazzling pano- 
rama. He saw himself crossing the campus 
that morning of hope restored, a boy with a 
wind-tanned face that glowed like the open 
door of a furnace; he saw himself in the class- 
room muddling the accents of his Greek prose 
and giving but a futile account of the hypo- 
thetical relative, yet with his soul still uplifted. 
And seeing himself as he had been, he won- 
dered again, humbly, how out of the many 
that swarmed about her, Eleanor had chosen 
him! 

It was on this April day of cheerful remi- 
niscence that Tad Barden came up the Princi- 
pal’s walk. He was the same jovial, sleek, and 
happy Tad. At the sight of the visitor Eleanor 
slipped away, but Hubbard’s blue eyes smiled 
a welcome, the gratitude in his loyal soul 
roused to an intensity almost painful. Mr. 
Barden, glad to meet the smile, appraised it in 
dollars and cents for the U. P. A. With the 
frankness of a friend who asks with no doubt, 
he plunged genially into his subject. 

“Johnnie, I’ve come to ask a favor,” he said. 

John’s face glowed as if it acknowledged a 
gift. It was the moment of more than one 
day-dream. “You don’t have to ask; just or- 
der,” he laughed in the boy’s laugh he had 
learned late. “What is it? You know it’s 
yours,” he added quietly. “It can’t be half 
enough.” 

Barden’s round face took on a still more 
open, still more jovial cast. “’Deed and I 
know it, Johnnie,” he answered, “and it will 
be a regular boost to me, and not much bother 
to you. | want you to hurry up the adoption 
of those physical geographies. | need Bailey’s 
Falls to set the other towns moving; they'll go 
like a row of blocks after this one is down in 
black and white.” 

“You mean — Menhall’s?”’ John’s look said 
more of surprise than his words. 

“Yes, yes. Our new one. 1| know you like 
the one you're using, but you wouldn’t turn 
me down for Broadhurst, now, would your | 
tell you, Johnnie, your blood would boil if you 
knew how the Craigley people and all their 
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agents, from Broadhurst down, had treated 
me.” 

“But’’— John seemed to be collecting him- 
self in cruel consternation “I thought | told 
you, the Menhall book isn’t accurate. You 
haven’t looked it over.” 

“I’ve looked it over enough. Why, man, 
it's a thousand times more attractive than 
your Craigley book. Look at the pictures. If 
your eagle eye has spotted an error, put your 
teacher onto it. What's the text-book any- 


way? It’s the teacher does the thing.” 
“ That’s true enough, but ——”’ John paused 


before completing his sentence, and Barden 
seized the pause. 

“You see, Johnnie, I’ve let you alone and 
not nagged you much about business. Now 
isn’t that so?”’ Since John no longer said azn't, 
the chameleon Tad no longer said it to him. 

“You have; you’ve been good about it. | 
know you haven't wanted people to think | 
would be influenced — and you know I've done 
what I could. I got the Board to put the 
drawing into the grammar schools partly be- 
cause | wanted you to get in the U. P. A. 
drawing series. They're good books, and I be- 
lieve in drawing.” 

“Don’t you believe in geography?” Tad 
smiled his most winning smile, and John’s eyes 
answered pleasantly. “If you do, why should 
you insist on this old-fogy Craigley set when 
ours is newer and —see here, Johnnie, I'll 
tell you something. This physical geography 
means a whole series to us. The thing’s been 
fixed up so the listing of this book will list a 
regular geography set from the primary up. 
They aren’t ready yet, but they will be in an- 
other month, and they’re the best thing ever 
done in geographies. Once the Board lists ’em 
and you back ’em, they go in. - You can take 
my word for it, they’re a good thing — 

“How can you know that, Theo?” (John 
had never been betrayed into the disrespect of 
“Tad.”) “Who has written the books? Some 
one’s deceived you about Menhall’s. I don’t 
believe Menhall ever wrote it. 1 don’t believe 
he ever read it!” 

“Of course he didn’t. He was just starting 
for South America, and we caught him on the 
dock. He looked it through, sold us his name, 
and pocketed the cash, in less than ten min- 
utes. It was mutual accommodation. An ex- 
tra two or three hundred comes in very handy 
for a traveler.”’ 

“| don’t think it’s honest. His name is on 
statements that are falsehoods.”’ 

“What if they are! Good Lord, Johnnie, do 
you mean to tell me that it is a matter of very 
great importance whether those bull-headed 


kids get the dimensions of a crater a little off 
or on?r—they won't remember them after 
their examination, not one of ‘em. But if the 
book interests them they may go on — study 
for themselves. Don’t lose sight of the main 
objects of education and go to splitting hairs.” 

“The principle is wrong; if one book is better 
than another, the public money ought to go to 
buy that book. The children have a right to 
it. It isn’t this one book, or one author. 
What’s to become of honesty, not scholarship, 
just plain honesty, if we bring up children on 
slovenly stuff — Why, see here, Mr. Barden” 
(John relapsed into the more formal address), 
“let me show you. I’ve got it right here: ! 
made notes on the fly leaf. Look at that list 
of errors. And the whole plan is illogical, 
bound to teach shiftless ways of thinking. It’s 
hack work done by a man or a woman who 
knows nothing of the subject but what he has 
compiled. And half the pictures haven’t any- 
thing more to do with physical geography than 
they have with theology.”” John laid the book, 
open at the bewritten fly leaf, upon the agent’s 
knees. 

Barden shifted it impatiently to the nearest 
chair. ‘You blessed old hayseed,”’ he began, 
still jovial, “for heaven’s sake, listen to reason. 
Here it is in a nutshell. I’m up against it. 
The Craigley crowd have done me in two towns 
this week. I’ve got to put Menhall’s book into 
Bailey’s Falls. I expect you to help me. Now, 
will you do it?”’ 

“You've got plenty of good books,” began 
John impatiently. “I'll work for those day 
and night. Don’t you see -"” 

“| don’t see, Johnnie. It’s a plain question 
—yesorno. If I’d ever thought ———’ Bar- 
den rose. He turned his back and contem- 
plated a picture. It happened to be his own 
wedding present to his “friend, John Hubbard, 
with best wishes for health, peace, and pros- 
perity for him and his.” 

John’s face, grown more and more distressed, 
fell into a suffering blankness. He, too, stood 
up and, as the other man moved to confront 
him, fixed on his friend a look of shamed and 
startled inquiry. For the first time in the 
years since he had known Theophilus Barden, 
he saw the coarseness underlying the sleek, 
high-colored features. 

“Youcan’t see?”’ John put the question in- 
credulously. ‘You want me to urge them t 
put in a book | know is bad when it means 
throwing out a book | know is good?”’ 

“Now, now, Johnnie — Johnnie man,” the 
other broke in. “It’s a bit late for the high 
and mighty. The U. P. A. have been inter 
ested in you. They like you. They’ve pushed 
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Now, what are you going to 
You've talked gratitude and 
You've 


” 


you right along. 
do for themr 
written it — now’s the time to act it. 
said a thousand times you owe all 

“Not to the U. P. A., to you,” burst from 
John. He had come a step nearer; his ruddy 
face was growing white. 

‘To me! What in hell could I have done for 
you? When I first knew you I was working 
like a dog and poor as Job’s turkey. To me! 
Did you suppose / lent you money? It was 
the U. P. A. You aren’t the only one they’ve 
backed to win in a tight place. And all they 
ask is decent treatment, no gush, just a fair 
exchange of favors.” 

“But you told me 

“Of course I ‘told you’; you were young and 
green, and you'd have gone over to Wagram 
and —I wanted you to stay in college. Of 
course I fathered the loan.” The agent was 
studying John’s face through lids a little nar- 
rowed from their wide and hospitable stare. 
“| supposed you'd rather deal with a friend 
and not be bound hard and fast to a corpora- 
tion, signing notes and Barden stopped 
abruptly. The plain horror, the incredulity in 
John’s face struck home to him the possible 
failure of his task. 

“Now, see here,”” he went on in a tone care- 
fully softened to gentleness. “Johnnie, | don’t 
want to remind you, but you've got a good po- 
sition, with a chance of going higher. You 
don’t suppose you'd ever have had that with- 
out the U. P. A.P) Why, you blind bat, the 
U. P. A. owned the Board here when you were 
appointed. That was before the Blakes and 
Lightwells got so busy in this region I tell 
you, I need you, Johnnie; don’t say you're go- 
ing to throw me down.” He laid his hand on 
the younger man’s arm; the whole force of a 
“magnetic’’ personality appealed in the ges- 
ture to an affection that would hope to pre- 
serve an idol till that idol was not only shat- 
tered but annihilated. 

“You're doing this to test me,” John an- 
swered mechanically. Then he grasped the 
hand on his arm and wrung it. “I want you 
should listen.’’ All the eloquence of straight, 
clean speech, the eloquence of a man fighting 
for his faith in another, strove in the words. 
When he stopped, at last, he was confident. 
Theophilus Barden, kindest, noblest of men, 
would respond and say the past hour had been 
all a joke. 

“Are you talked out?” John, the blood 
beating in his big frame to the measure of his 
words, felt the empty distance of the sneer. 
His mightiest effort, which had wrestled against 
conviction, had been wasted. What was be- 
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hind it? Perhaps Theo was hard up. He would 
help his friend borrow money of Sam Beard 

if Eleanor would consent — but Eleanor had 
always distrusted Could it be that Eleanor, 
not he, had been right? 

The room was the same room — vines hang- 
ing from the window brackets warmed with 
the afternoon sun; coals red in the grate; 
Jingle, the cat, stirring with a soft ringing of 
her silver bell among the cushions of the 
Morris chair; Eleanor’s book open on_ the 
couch where she had left it. It did not look 
the same! 

The growing hagcardness on John Hubbard's 
face Theophilus Barden did not understand. 
He had passed the stage where he might have 
guessed the desolation that follows the loss of 
faith. 

“You begin to realize it, eh? You see where 
you stand. And what profession can you go 
into at your age? There'll be no U. P. A. to 
pull you out of the mud next time.” 

“| intend to stay in the profession I am in.” 
John spoke deliberately and waited. 

“You do.” The words were hardly a sneer 
this time; they were worse. Their entire cer- 
tainty crept upon John’s mind as a serpent 
might creep upon a sleeping man, annoying but 
not rousing. 

“Of course I do.” 

“You fool.” The Tad Barden, known only 
to those intimates who sat late with him at 
banquetings of his peers, showed undisguised. 
“And where do you suppose you'll get another 
position when the U. P. A. has turned you 
down?” 

‘| don’t want another; | intend to stay 
here.”’ John’s attitude had hardened, but the 
horror remained. 

“Not long you won't stay here. The men 
who put you here will ——” 

“The men on the Board are my friends. 
The papers know me. If you threaten me, | 
shall publish 

“Not on your pious tintype you won't ‘pub- 
lish’! There isn’t a newspaper this side Dens- 
ville dare publish a word if the U. P. A. objects. 
You'll see what the newspapers will publish. 
The ‘men on the Board’— how long do you 
suppose they'll hang to you after we’ve dropped 
your The U. P. A. don’t get cheated in their 
investments without some one’s paying the 
price. This time it won't be so much you —- 
as your wife.” 

“We won't bring my wife into this.” Hub- 
bard shook his shoulders as if he sloughed off 
visibly the confidence born of boyishness. 

“Other people won't leave her out. When 
she’s dead and buried on that farm up there in 
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Gore, they'll say you killed her. You self- 
righteous prigs will murder your whole family 
to save your little tuppenny souls. You'll 
take a sick woman out of this steam-heated 
house in a decent town among refined people 
and cart her off, like a bale of hay, to cold 
floors and dingy rooms, and a neighborhood of 
miserable clods. Doctor Dean told me yester- 
day, for | asked him, that your wife couldn't 
live in the climate of Gore.” 

John’s face had taken on a look before 
which the stream of accusation failed. He no 
longer heard. He knew now, interpreting the 
knowledge of the past by this sudden light, 
that the agent told the truth. The U. P. A. 
could make the farm at Gore their only refuge. 
Was he saving himself at the risk of Eleanor’s 
life? Grief laid hold on the roots of his soul 
and tore them loose. In its grip he was con- 
scious of the failing of all supports. An awful 
appeal looked out of his dazed blue eyes. 
Triumph shone in uncontrolled answer in the 
face of the watcher. The jovial roundness had 
left that face; it was hard, calculating, evil. 
A smile fleered in the corners of lips and eyes. 
Then the smile was wiped out; the puffy lids 
drooped. Eleanor Hubbard was in the room. 

The agent waited as if to discover whether 
or not she meant to speak. Malice gleamed in 
his roving eyes. “The U. P. A. won't go out 
of commission because one of its friends ——’’ 
he began afresh. 

“T was never its friend.’”” The dazed look 
was going out of John’s eyes. “| was never a 
friend of the Association.” 

“Cut it out.” Barden’s accents coarsened 
as he grew more nearly convinced of failure. 
Then, with an effort so obvious that the two 
listening gave it involuntary admiration, he 
controlled a trembling fury. 

He smiled; his face grew fuller, resumed its 
look of suave attention. He waved an indul- 
gent hand toward the wife, and confronted the 
man. “Come now, Johnnie,” he begged, “re- 
ward this brave girl as she deserves. She 
would go to the stake with you, but you won't 
let it come to that. The book’s going in here; 
| can prove that to you. The only question is, 
are you going outr”’ 

The appeal had lost its power. Whatever 
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Eleanor might suffer if he did not yield — John 
Hubbard knew this all at once — it would be 
no shadow of what she must endure if he failed 
in honor. One blow might strike at the body; 
the other would cut into the very intimate 
source of life itself. 

“Once more, John Hubbard, are you going 
to turn me down or are you not? Say go and 
I go, but if | go és 

“Go.” The word did not thunder upon the 
air, but it charged the sun-lighted room with a 
force nothing could dispute. It ended the 
agent’s talk as a flood drowns out futile rills. 
John moved as he spoke, and the door he held 
open was replaced for an instant by the bulk 
of the visitor. The outer door clanged. The 
figure of Theophilus Barden advanced, dapper 
and dignified, to the gate. It, too, closed. 

“John ’’— Eleanor’s hands rested on John’s 
arms; she faced him, her eyes on his in a shin- 
ing tenderness; her voice held the passion of a 
mother for a grieved child —“ John, don’t miss 
him too much, when you have me, have 
us.” 

“Him! Eleanor — Eleanor —if you die — 
if my stupidity John’s voice broke and 
lost itself. In the misery of his look Eleanor 
knew there was no thought of Theophilus Bar- 
den. The look was hers. “Stay with me — 
stay with me,” he whispered. 

“Of course I shall stay with you.” She 
strangled the cough that came upon her, and 
he caught her in an aching, miserable grasp. 
“John, | will mot leave you— I’m much 
stronger, and I love the country — I shall love 
to show what | know about a farm. Ask your 
mother. She's on her knees at this minute 
praying that you may resist this temptation 
we couldn't help hearing. We're the proudest 
women in the world — John, if only you are 
happy,” and Eleanor gave her weight entirely 
into his arms, and smiled. 


June came, and the Bailey’s Falls Clarion an- 
nounced John’s departure with a mitigated re- 
gret suggestive of ‘““more behind.” The county 
institute convened, and John was not on the 
list of speakers. But Mr. Barden was. He 
spoke on the adaptation of the text-book to 
the child, and he spoke well. 
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S Miss Floyd at home?” 

The questioner was Mrs. Verrier, who 
had just alighted from her carriage at the 
door of the house in Columbia Avenue in- 
habited by Miss Floyd and her chaperon. 

The maid replied that Miss Floyd had not yet 
returned, but had left a message begging Mrs. 
Verrier to wait for her. The visitor was accord- 
ingly ushered to the drawing-room on the first 
floor. 

This room, the staircase, the maid, all bore 
witness to Miss Floyd’s simplicity —like the 
Romney dress of Mount Vernon. The colour of 
the walls and the hangings, the lines of the furni- 
ture, were all subdued, even a little austere. 
Quiet greens and blues, mingled with white, 
showed the artistic mind; the chairs and sofas 
were a trifle stiff and straight-legged; the elec- 
tric fittings were of a Georgian plainness to 
match the Colonial architecture of the house; 
the beautiful self-coloured carpet was indeed 
Persian and costly, but it betrayed its costliness 
only to the expert. Altogether, the room, one 
would have said, of any bourse moyenne with an 
eye for beauty. Fine photographs also, of Ital- 
ian and Dutch pictures, suggested travel, and 
struck the cultivated cosmopolitan note. 

Mrs. Verrier looked round it with a smile. It 
was all as unpretending as the maid who ushered 
her upstairs. Daphne would have no men-ser- 
vants inheremploy. What did two ladies want 
with them, in a democratic country? But Mrs. 
Verrier happened to know that Daphne’s maid- 
servants were just as costly in their degree as 
the drawing-room carpet. Chosen for her in 
London with great care, attracted to Washing- 
ton by enormous wages, these numerous dam- 
sels played their part in the general “simplicity” 
effect; but on the whole Mrs. Verrier believed 
that Daphne’s household was rather more ex- 
pensive than that of other rich people who em- 
ployed men. 
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She walked through the room, looking ab- 
sently at the various photographs and engrav- 
ings, till her attention was excited by an easel 
and a picture upon it, in the back drawing-room. 
She went up to it with a muttered exclamation. 

“So she bought it! Daphne’s amazing! 
Thirty thousand pounds, at least — probably 
without the duty.” 

For what she saw before her was a master- 
piece of the Florentine school, smuggled out of 
Italy, tothe wrath of the Italian Government, 
some six months before this date, and since then 
lost to general knowledge. Rumor had given it 
first to a well-known collection at Boston; then 
to another at Philadelphia; yet here it was, in 
the possession of a girl of two-and-twenty, of 
whom the great world was just — but only just 

— beginning to talk. 

“How like Daphne!” thought her friend, 
with malice,—the “simple” room, and the 
priceless picture, carelessly placed in a corner of 
it, lest any one should really suppose that 
Daphne Floyd was an ordinary mortal. 

Mrs. Verrier sat down at last in a chair front- 
ing the picture and let herself fall into a reverie. 
On this occasion she was dressed in black. The 
lace strings of a hat crowned with black ostrich 
feathers were fastened under her chin L y a dia- 
mond that sparkled in the dim greenish light of 
the drawing-room; the feathers of the hat were 
unusually large and drooping; they curled 
heavily round the thin neck, and long, hollow- 
eyed face, so that its ivory whiteness, its fatigue, 
its fretful beauty were framed in and empha- 
sized by them; her bloodless hands lay upon her 
lap, and the folds of the sweeping dress drawn 
round her showed her slenderness, or rather her 

emaciation. Two years before this date Made- 
leine Verrier had been a great beauty, and she 
had never yet reconciled herself to physical 
losses which were but the outward and visible 
sign of losses “far more deeply interfused.”” As 
she sat, apparently absorbed in thought before 
the picture, she moved, half consciously, so that 
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she could no longer see herself in a mirror 
opposite. 

Yet her thoughts were in truth much engaged 
with Daphne and Daphne's proceedings. It 
was now nearly three weeks since Roger Barnes 
had appeared on the horizon. General Hobson 
had twice postponed his departure for England, 
and was still “‘ enduring hardness” in a Washing- 
ton hotel. Why his nephew should not be al- 
lowed to manage his courtship, if it was a court- 
ship, for himself, Mrs. Verrier did not under- 
stand. There was no love lost between herself 
and the General, and she made much mock of 
him in her talks with Daphne. However, there 
he was; and she could only suppose that he took 
the situation seriously and felt bound to watch 
it in the interests of the young man’s absent 
mother. 

Was it serious? Certainly Daphne had _ been 
committing herself a good deal. The question 
was whether she had not been committing her- 
self more than the young man had been doing, 
on his side. That was the astonishing part of 
it. Mrs. Verrier could not sufficiently admire 
the skill with which Roger Barnes had so far 
played his part; could not sufficiently ridicule 
her own lack of insight which at her first meet- 
ing with him had pronounced him stupid. 
Stupid he might be, in the sense that it was of no 
use to expect from him the kind of talk on books, 
pictures, and first principles which prevailed in 
Daphne's circle. But Mrs. Verrier thought she 
had seldom come across a finer sense of tactics 
than young Barnes had so far displayed in his 
dealings with Daphne. If he went on as he had 
begun, the probability was that he would suc- 
ceed. 

Did she, Madeleine Verrier, wish him to 
succeed ? 

For Daphne had grown tragically necessary 
to her, in this world of American society — that 
section of it, at any rate, in which she desired to 
move — where the widow of Simon Verrier was 
always conscious of the blowing of a cold and 
hostile breath. She was not excluded, but she 
was not welcome; she was not ostracized, but 
she had lost consideration. There had been 
something picturesque and appealing in her 
husband; something unbearably tragic in the 
manner of his death. She had braved it out by 
staying in America, instead of losing herself in 
foreign towns; and she had thereby proclaimed 
that she had no guilty sense of responsibility, 
no burden on her conscience — that she had only 
behaved as a thousand other women would have 
behaved, and without any cruel intention at all. 
But she knew, all the same, that the spectators of 
what had happened held her for a cruel woman, 
and that there were many, and those the best, 
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who saw her come with distaste, and go without 
regret; and it was under that knowledge, in 
spite of indomitable pride, that her beauty had 
withered in a year. 

Now, as she sat in her usual drooping atti- 
tude, wondering what Washington would be 
like for her when even Daphne Floyd was gone 
from it, the afternoon sun stole through the cur- 
tains of the window on the street, and touched 
some of the furniture and engravings in the 
inner drawing-room. Suddenly Mrs. Verrier 
started in her chair. A face had emerged, 
thrown out upon the shadows by the sun-finger 

-the countenance of a handsome young Jew, as 
Rembrandt had once conceived it. Rare and 
high intelligence, melancholy, and premonition, 

they were there embodied, so long as the ap- 
parition lasted. 

The effect on Mrs. Verrier was apparently 
profound. She closed her eyes; her lips quiv- 
ered; she leant back feebly in her chair, breath- 
ing a name. The crisis lasted a few minutes, 
while the momentary vision faded and the sun- 
light crept on. The eyelids unclosed at last, 
slowly and painfully, as though shrinking from 
what might greet the eyes beneath them. But 
the farther wall was now in deep shade. Mrs. 
Verrier sat up; the emotion which had mastered 
her like a possession passed away; and rising 
hurriedly, she went back to the front drawing- 
room. She had hardly reached it when Miss 
Floyd’s voice was heard upon the stairs. 

Daphne entered the room in what appeared 
to be a fit of irritation. She was scolding the 
parlour-maid, whose high colour and dignified 
silence proclaimed her both blameless and long- 
suffering. At the sight of Mrs. Verrier, Daphne 
checked herself with an effort and kissed her 
friend rather absently. 

“Dear Madeleine !— very good of you to wait. 
Have they given you tea? [suppose not. My 
household seems tc have gone mad this after- 
noon. Sit down. Some tea, Blount, at once.” 

Mrs. Verrier sank into a corner of the sofa, 
while Daphne, with an ‘‘ouf!”’ of fatigue, took 
off her hat, and threw herself down at the other 
end, her small feet curled up beneath her. Her 
half-frowning eyes gave the impression that she 
was still out of temper and on edge. 

“Where have you been?”’ asked her compan- 
ion quietly. 

“Listening to a stuffy debate in tne Senate,” 
said Daphne, without a smile. 

“The Senate. What on earth took you 
there?” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I go?—why does one 
do anything? It was just a debate — horribly 
dull — trusts or something of that kind. But 
there was a man attacking the President — and 
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the place was crowded. Ugh! the heat was in- 
tolerable !” 

“Who took your” 

Daphne named an under-secretary — an agree- 
able and ambitious man, who had been very 
much in her train during the preceding winter, 
and until Roger Barnes appeared upon the scene. 

“| thought until | got your message that you 
were going to take Mr. Barnes motoring up the 
river.” 

“Mr. Barnes was engaged.” Daphne gave 
the information tersely, rousing herself after- 
wards to make tea, which appeared at that mo- 
ment. 

“He seems to have been a good deal engaged 
this week,” said Mrs. Verrier, when they were 
alone again. 

Daphne made no reply. And Mrs. Verrier, 
after observing her for a moment, resumed : 

“| suppose it was the Bostonians?” 

“| suppose so. What does it matter?’ The 
tone was dry and sharp. 

“Daphne, you goose!” laughed Mrs. Verrier, 
‘| believe this is the very first invitation of 
theirs he has accepted at all. He was written to 
about them by an old friend — his Eton master, 
or somebody of that sort. And as they turned 
up here on a visit, instead of his having to go 
and look for them at Boston, of course he had 
to call upon them.” 

“| daresay. And of course he had to go to 
tea with them yesterday, and he had to take 
them to Arlington this afternoon! | suppose 
I’d better tell you— we had a quarrel on the 
subject last night.” 

“Daphne !— don’t, for heaven’s sake, make 
him think himself too important!” cried Mrs. 
Verrier. 

Daphne, with both elbows on the table, was 
slowly crunching a morsel of toast in her small 
white teeth. She had a look of concentrated 
energy as of a person charged and over- 
charged with force of some kind, impatient to 
be let loose. Her black eyes sparkled; impetu- 
osity and will shone from them; although they 
showed also rims of fatigue, as if Miss Daphne’s 
nights had not of late been all they should be. 
Mrs. Verrier was chiefly struck, however, by the 
perception that for the first time Daphne was 
not having altogether her own way with the 
world. Madeleine had not observed anything 
of the same kind in her before. In general she 
was in entire command both of herself and of 
the men who surrounded her. She made a little 
court out of them, and treated them en despote. 
But Roger Barnes had not lent himself to the 
process; he had not played the game properly; 
and Daphne's sleep had been disturbed for the 
first time in history. 
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It had been admitted very soon between the 
two friends — without putting it very precisely — 
that Daphne was interested in Roger Barnes. 
Mrs. Verrier believed that the girl had been ori- 
ginally carried off her feet by the young man’s 
superb good looks, and by the natural distinc- 
tion — evident in all societies — which they con- 
ferred upon him. Then, no doubt, she had 
been piqued by his good-humored, easy way - 
the absence of any doubt of himself, of tremor, 
of insistence. Mrs. Verrier said to herself — not 
altogether shrewdly — that he had no nerves, or 
no heart; and Daphne had not yet come across 
the genus. Her lovers had either possessed too 
much heart —like Captain Boyson—ora lack of 
coolness, when it really came to the point of 
grappling with Daphne and her millions, as in 
the case of a dozen she could name. Whereby 
it had come about that Daphne’s attention had 
been first provoked, then peremptorily seized by 
the Englishman; and Mrs. Verrier began now to 
suspect that deeper things were really involved. 

Certainly there was a good deal to puzzle the 
spectator. That the English are a fortune- 
hunting race may be a popular axiom; but it 
was quite possible, after all, that Roger Barnes 
was not the latest illustration of it. It was 
quite possible, also, that he had a sweetheart at 
home, some quiet, Quakerish girl who would 
never wave in his face the red flags that Daphne 
was fond of brandishing. It was equally possi- 
ble that he was merely fooling with Daphne, 
that he had seen girls he liked better in New 
York, and was simply killing time, till a sports- 
man friend of whom he talked should appear on 
the scene and take him off to shoot moose and 
catch trout in the province of Quebec. Mrs. 
Verrier realized that, for all his lack of subtlety 
and the higher conversation, young Barnes had 
managed astonishingly to keep his counsel. 
His “simplicity,” like Daphne’s, seemed to be of 
a special type. 

And yet — there was no doubt that he had de- 
voted himself a great deal. Washington society 
had quickly found him out; he had been invited 
to all the most fastidious houses, and was im- 
mensely in request for picnics and expeditions. 

Sut he had contrived, on the whole, to make all 
these opportunities promote the flirtation with 
Daphne. He had, in fact, been enough at her 
beck and call to make her the envy of a young 
society with whom the splendid Englishman 
promised to become the rage, and not enough to 
silence or wholly discourage other claimants on 
his time. 

This, no doubt, accounted for the fact that 
the two charming Bostonians, Mrs. Maddison 
and her daughter, who had but lately arrived 
in Washington and made acquaintance with 
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Roger Barnes, were still evidently in ignorance 
of what was going on. They were not initiated. 
They had invited young Barnes in the innocence 
of their hearts, without inviting Daphne Floyd, 
whom they did not previously know. And the 
young man had seen fit to accept their invita- 
tion. Hence the jealousy that was clearly burn- 
ing in Daphne, that she was not indeed even 
trying to hide from the shrewd eyes of her 
friend. 

Mrs. Verrier’s advice not to make Roger 
Barnes “‘too important” had called up a flash 
of colour in the girl’s cheeks. But she did not re- 
sent it in words; rather, her silence deepened, till 
Mrs. Verrier stretched out a hand and laugh- 
ingly turned the small face towards her that she 
might see what was in it. 

“Daphne! I really believe you’re in love 
with him!” 

‘Not at all,” said Daphne, her eyelids flicker- 
ing; ‘| never know what to talk to him about.” 

“As if that mattered !” 

“Elsie Maddison always knows what to. talk 
to him about, and he chatters to her the whole 
time.” 

Mrs. Verrier paused a moment, then said: 
“Do you suppose he came to America to marry 
money?” 

“| haven't an idea.” 

“Do you suppose he knows that you—are 
not exactly a pauper?” 

Daphne drew herself away impatiently. “I 
really don’t suppose anything, Madeleine. He 
never talks about money, and I should think he 
had plenty himself.” 

Mrs. Verrier replied by giving an outline of 
the financial misfortunes of Mr. Barnes pére, as 
they had been described to her by another Eng- 
lish traveller in Washington. 

Daphne listened indifferently. ‘He can’t be 
very poor, or he wouldn’t behave as he does. 
And he is to inherit the General’s property. He 
told me so.” 

“And it wouldn’t matter to you, Daphne, if 
you did think a man had married you for 
money ?” 

Daphne had risen, and was pacing the draw- 
ing-room floor, her hands clasped behind her 
back. She turned a cloudy face upon her ques- 
tioner. “It would matter a great deal, if | 
thought it had been only for money. But then, 
| hope I shouldn’t have been such a fool as to 
marry him.” 

“But you could bear it, if the money counted 
for something ?” 

“T’m not an idiot !” said the girl, with energy. 
“With whom doesn’t money count for some- 
thing? Of course a man must take money into 
consideration.” There was a curious touch of 
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arrogance in the gesture which accompanied 
the words. 

““How pleasant it is to have money, heigh- 

ho !— How pleasant it is to have money,’”’ said 

Mrs. Verrier, quoting, with a laugh. “Yes, | 

daresay you'd be very reasonable, Daphne, 
about that kind of thing. But | don’t think 
you'd be a comfortable wife, dear, all the same.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You might allow your husband to spare a 
little love to your money ; you would be for kill- 
ing him if he ever looked at another woman !” 

“You mean I should be jealous?” asked 
Daphne, almost with violence. ‘‘ You are quite 
right there. I should be very easily jealous. 
On that point I should ‘find quarrel in a straw.’”’ 

Her cheeks had flushed a passionate red. 
The eyes which she had inherited from her 
Spanish grandmother blazed above them. She 
had become suddenly a woman of Andalusia and 
the South, moved by certain primitive forces in 
the blood. 

Madeleine Verrier held out her hands, smiling. 

“Come here, little wildcat. 
are jealous of Elsie Maddison.” 

Daphne approached her slowly, and slowly 
dropped into a seat beside her friend, her eyes 
still fixed and splendid. But as she looked into 
them Madeleine Verrier saw them suddenly 
dimmed. 

“Daphne! you are in love with him!” 

The girl recovered herself, clenching her small 
hands. “If I am,” she said resolutely, “‘it is 
strange how like the other thing it is! I don’t 
know whether I shall speak to him to-night.”’ 

“To-night?”’ Mrs. Verrier looked a little 
puzzled. 

“At the White House. 
course.” 

“No, I am not going.”” The voice was quiet 
and cold. “I am not asked.” 

Daphne, vexed with herself, touched her 
friend’s hand caressingly. “It will be just a 
crush, dear. But I promised various people 
to go.” 

“And he will be there?” 

“| suppose so.” Daphne turned her head 
away, and then sprang up. “Have you seen 
the picture?” 

Mrs. Verrier followed her into the inner room, 
where the girl gave a laughing and triumphant 
account of her acquisition, the agents she had 
employed, the skill with which it had been con- 
veyed out of Italy, the wrath of various famous 
collectors, who had imagined that the fight lay 
between them alone, when they found the prize 
had been ravished from them. Madeleine Ver- 
rier was very intelligent, and the contrast which 
the story brought out between the girl’s fragiie 
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youth and the strange and passionate sense of 
power which breathed from her whenever it be- 
came a question of wealth and the use of it, was 
at no point lost upon her companion 

Daphne would not allow any further talk of 
Roger Barne Her chaperon, Mrs. Phillips, 
presently appeared, and passed through rather a 
bad quarter of an hour while the imperious mis- 
tress of the house inquired into certain invita- 
tions and card-leavings that had not been man- 
wed to her liking. Then Daphne sat down to 
write a letter to a Girls’ Club in New York of 
which she was president — where, in fact, she 
occasionally took the singing class, with which 
she had made so much play at her first meeting 
with Roger Barnes. She had to tell them that 
she had just engaged a holiday house for them, 
to which they might go in instalments through- 
She would pay the rent, pro- 
vide a lady-superintendent, and make herself 
responsible for all but food expenses. Her 
relaxed 
as she wrote 


out the summer 


small face became quite soft and 
charming 
But, my dear,” cried Mrs. Phillips in dis- 
may, as Daphne handed her the letter to read, 
you have taken the house on Lake George, and 
you know the girls had all set their hearts on 
that place in the White Mountains !” 

Daphne’s mouth tightened. ‘Certainly | have 
taken the house on Lake George,’ she said, as 
she carefully wiped her pen, “I told them | 
should.”’ 

“But, my dear, they are so tired of Lake 
George! They have been there three years 
running. And you know they subscribe a good 
deal themselves.”’ 

“Very well!—then let them do without my 
help. I have inquired into the matter. The 
house on Lake George is much more suitable 
than the White Mountains farm, and | have 
written to the agent. The thing’s done.” 

Mrs. Phillips argued a little more, but Daphne 
was immovable 

Mrs. Verrier, watching the two, reflected, as 
she had often done before, that Mrs. Phillips’ 
post was not particularly enviable. Daphne 
treated her in many ways with great generosity, 
paid her highly, grudged her no luxury, and was 
always courteous to her in public. But in pri- 
vate Daphne’s will was law, and she had an 
abrupt and dictatorial way of asserting it that 
brought the life back into Mrs. Phillips’ faded 
cheeks Mrs. Verrier had often « xpected her to 
throw up her post. But there was no doubt 
something in Daphne’s personality which made 
life beside her too full of colour to be lightly 
abandoned 

Daphne presently went up-stairs to take off 
her walking dress, and Mrs. Phillips, with a 
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rather troubled face, began to tidy the confusion 
of letters she had left behind her. 

“| daresay the girls won't mind,” said Made- 
leine Verrier, kindly. 

Mrs. Phillips started, and her mild lips qui- 
vered a little. Daphne’s charities were for 
Daphne an amusement; for this gentle, faded 
woman who bore all the drudgery of them, they 
were the chief attraction of life in Daphne's 
house. Mrs. Phillips loved the club-girls, and 
the thought of their disappointment pained her. 

“| must try and put it to them,” she answered 
patiently. 

“Daphne must have her way,” said Made- 
leine smiling. ‘‘| wonder what she’ll do when 
she marries.”’ 

Mrs. Phillips looked up quickly. 

“| hope it'll be the right man, Mrs. Verrier,”’ 
she said with emphasis. ‘‘Of course, with any- 
and so used to managing 

one would be a little 


one so so clever 
everything for herself 
anxious.” 

Mrs. Verrier’s expression changed. A kind of 
wildness — fanaticism — invaded it, as of one 
recalling a mission. “Oh, well, nothing is ir- 
revocable nowadays,” she said, with violence 
almost. “Still, | hope Daphne won’t make a 
mistake.” 

Mrs. Phillips looked at her companion, at first 
in astonishment. Then a change passed over 
her face. With a cold excuse she left Mrs. Ver- 
rier alone 


IV 


The reception at the White House was being 
given in honor of the delegates to a Peace Con- 
gress. The rooms were full without being in- 
conveniently crowded, and the charming house 
opened its friendly doors to a sé ciety more con- 
gruous and organic, richer, also, in the nobler 
kind of variety than America, perhaps, can offer 
to her guests elsewhere. What the opera and 
international finance are to New York, politics 
and administration are, as we all know, to Wash- 
ington. And the visitor from Europe, conversa- 
tionally starved for want of what seem to him 
the only topics worth discussing, finds himself 
within hearing once more of ministers, cabinets, 
embassies, and parliamentary gossip. Even 
General Hobson had come to admit that —es- 
pecially for the middle-aged — Washington par- 
ties were extremely agreeable. The young and 
foolish might sigh for the flesh-pots of New 
York: those on whom “the black ox had, trod- 
den,”’ who were at all aware what a vast, tor- 
menting, multitudinous, and headstrong world 
man has been given to inhabit; those who were 
engaged in governing any part of that world, or 
meant some day to be thus engaged :—for them 
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Washington was indispensable, and New York a 
mere entertainment. 

Moreover Washington, at this time of the 
world’s history, was the scene of one of those 
episodes — those brisker moments in the human 
comedy — which every now and then revive 
among us an almost forgotten belief in person- 
ality, an almost forgotten respect for the mys- 
teries behind it. The guests streaming through 
the White House defiled past a man who, in a 
level and docketed world, appeared to his gen- 
eration as the reincarnation of forces primitive, 
over-mastering, and heroic. An honest Odys- 
seus !—toil-worn and storm-beaten, yet still 
with the spirit and strength, the many devices, 
of a boy; capable like his prototype in one 
short day of crushing his enemies, upholding 
his friends, purifying his house; and then, 
with the heat of righteous battle still upon 
him, with its gore, so to speak, still upon his 
hands, of turning his mind, without a pause and 
without hypocrisy, to things intimate and soft 
and pure—the domestic sweetness of Penelope, 
the young promise of Telemachus. The Presi- 
dent stood, a rugged figure, amid the cosmopoli- 
tan crowd, breasting the modern world, like 
some ocean headland, yet not truly of it, one of 
the great fighters and workers of mankind, with 
a laugh that pealed above the noise, blue eyes 
that seemed to pursue some converse of their 
own, and a hand that grasped and cheered, 
where other hands withdrew and repelled. This 
one man’s will had now, for some years, made 
the pivot on which vast issues turned — issues of 
peace and war, of policy embracing the civilized 
world; and, here, one saw him in drawing- 
rooms, discussing Alaric’s campaigns with an 
Oxford professor, or chatting with a young 
mother about her children. 

Beside him, the human waves, as they met 
and parted, disclosed a woman’s face, mod- 
eled by nature in one of her lightest and deftest 
moods, a trifle detached, humorous also, as 
though the world’s strange sights stirred a gentle 
and kindly mirth behind its sweet composure. 
The dignity of the President’s wife was com- 
plete, yet it had not extinguished the personality 
it clothed; and where royalty, as the European 
knows it, would have donned its mask and stood 
on its defence, Republican royalty dared to be 
its amused, confiding, natural self. 

All around,—the political, diplomatic world 
of Washington. General Hobson, as he passed 
throught it, greeted by what was now a large ac- 
quaintance, found himself driven once more to 
the inward confession — the grudging confession, 
as though Providence had not played him fair 
in extorting it—that American politicians were 
of a vastly finer stamp than he had expected to 
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find them. The American press was all —he 
vowed — that fancy had painted it, and more. 
But, as he looked about him at the members of 
the President’s administration —at this tall, 
black-haired man, for instance, with the mild 
and meditative eye, the equal, social or intellec- 
tual, of any Foreign Minister that Europe might 
pit against him, or any diplomat that might be 
sent to handle him; or this younger man, sparely 
built, with the sane, handsome face, son of a 
famous father, modest, amiable, efficient; or 
this other, of huge bulk and height, the sport of 
caricature, the hope of a party, smiling already 
a presidential smile as he passed, observed and 
beset, through the crowded rooms; or these 
naval and military men, with their hard, service- 
able looks, and the curt good manners of their 
kind :—the General saw, as clearly as anybody 
else, that America need make no excuses what- 
ever for her best men, that she has evolved the 
leaders she wants, and Europe has nothing to 
teach them. 

He could only console himself by the remem- 
brance of a speech, made by a well-known man, 
at a military function which the General had at- 
tended as a guest of honor the day before. 
There at last was the real thing !—the real, Y an- 
kee, spread-eagle thing! The General posi- 
tively hugged the thought of it. 

“The American soldier,” said the speaker, 
standing among the ambassadors, the naval and 
military attachés, of all the European nations, 
“is the superior of all other soldiers in three re- 
spects — bravery, discipline, intelligence.” 

That was good! Bravery, discipline, intelli- 
gence! Just those—the merest trifle! The 
General had found himself chuckling over it in 
the visions of the night. 

Tired at last of these various impressions, act- 
ing on a mind not quite alert enough to deal 
with them, the General went in search of his 
nephew. Roger had been absent all day, and 
the General had left the hotel before his return. 
3ut the uncle was sure that he would sooner or 
later put in‘an appearance. 

It was, of course, entirely on Roger’s account 
that this unwilling guest of America was her 
guest still. For three weeks now had the Gen- 
eral been watching the affair between Roger 
and Daphne Floyd. It had gone with such a 
rush at first, such a swing and fervour, that the 
General had felt that any day might bring the 
dénouement. It was really impossible to desert 
the lad at such a crisis, especially as Laura was 
so excitable and anxious, and so sure to make 
her brother pay for it, if he failed to support her 
views and ambitions at the right moment. The 
General, moreover, felt the absolute necessity of 
getting to know something more about Miss 
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Floyd, her character, the details of her fortune 
and antecedents; so that when the great mo- 
ment came he might be prepared. 

But the astonishing thing was that of late the 
whole affair seemed to have come to some stupid 
hitch! Roger had been behaving like a very 
cool hand —too cool by half in the General’s 
opinion. What the deuce did he mean by hang- 
ing about these Boston ladies, if his affections 
were really fixed on Miss Daphne ? —or his ambi- 
tions, which to the uncle seemed nearer the 
truth 

“Well, where i 
Boyson’s voice in his ear 

lhe General turned. He sawa sharp, though 
still young face, a thin and willowy figure, at- 
tired in white silk, a pince-nez on the high- 
pitched nose, and a cool smile. Unconsciously 
his back stiffened. Miss Boyson invariably 
roused in him a certain masculine antagonism. 

| should be glad if you would tell me,” he 
“There are two or 


the nephew?” said Cecilia 


said, with some formality. 
three people here to whom he should be intro- 


duced.’ 

Has he been picnicking with the Maddi- 
sons?”’ The voice was shrill, perhaps mali- 
cious 


“1 believe they took him to Arlington, and 
somewhere else afterwards.” 

Ah,” said Cecilia 

The General looked towards the door, and saw 

behind a mother and daugh- 

eemed to him, their acquaint- 


“there they are.’ 


his nephew enter 
ter whom, as it 
ances in the crowd around them greeted with a 
peculiar cordiality ; the mother, still young, with 
a stag-like carriage of the head, a long throat, 
swathed in white tulle, and grizzled hair, on 
which shone a spray of diamonds; the daughter, 
equally tall and straight, repeating her mother’s 
beauty with a bloom and radiance of her own 
Innocent and happy, with dark eyes and a soft 
mouth, Miss Maddison dropped a little curtsy to 
the presidential pair, and the room turned to 
he did so 

“A very sweet-looking girl,” 
“Her father is, | think, a proie sor.” 
He is now just a writer of books. 
How 


look at her as 
said the General 
warmly 

“He was. 
But Elsie was brought up in Cambridge. 
did Mr. Roger know them?”’ 

“His Eton tutor told him to go and see 
them.” 

‘| thought Miss 


day?” said Mis 


loyd expected him to- 
Boyson carelessly, adjusting 
her eveglass 


It was a mistake, a misunderstanding,” re- 
plied the General hurriedly “Miss Floyd's 


party is put off till next week 
“Daphne is just coming in,” said Miss Boy- 


on 
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The General turned again. The watchful 
Cecilia was certain that be was not in love with 
Daphne. But the nephew — the inordinately 
handsome and by now much-courted young 
man—what was the real truth about him? 

Cecilia recognized —with Mrs. Verrier -—that 
merely to put the question involved a certain 
tribute to young Barnes. He had at any rate 
done his fortune-hunting, if fortune-hunting it 
were, with decorum. 

“Miss Floyd is looking well to-night,” re- 
marked the General. 

Cecilia did not reply. She and a great part 
of the room were engaged in watching Roger 
Barnes and Miss Maddison walking together 
through a space which seemed to have been 
cleared on purpose for them, but was really the 
result of a move towards the supper-room. 

“Was there ever such a pair?” said an en- 
thusiastic voice behind the General. ‘“‘Athene 
and Apollo take the floor!’’ A _ gray-haired 
journalist with a small, be-wrinkled face, buried 
in whiskers and beard, laid a hand on the Gen- 
eral’s arm as he spoke 

The General smiled vaguely. 
Mrs. and Miss Maddison?” 

“Rather!” said the little man. ‘“‘ Miss Elsie’s 
a wonder! As pretty and soft as they make 
them, and a Greek scholar besides — took all 
Radcliffe last year. I’ve 
known her from her cradle.” 

“What a number of your girls go to college! 
said the General, but ungraciously, in the tones 
of one who no sooner saw an American custom 
emerging than his instinct was to hit it. 

“Yes; it’safeature of our modern life—the life 
of our women. Sut not the most significant 


“Do you know 


sorts of honors at 


one, by a long way 
The General could not help a look of inquiry 
The journalist’s face changed from gay to 

grave. ‘The most significant thing in Ameri- 

can life just now = 

| know!” interrupted the General 


“Your 
divorce laws!” 
The journalist 
deeper than that. 
a complete transformation of the idea of mar- 


shook his head. “It goes 


What we’re looking on at ts 


riage 

A movement in the crowd bore the speaker 
watching the 
beautiful pair in the distance. They were ap- 
parently quite unconscious that they roused any 
special attention. Laughing and chatting like 
two children, they passed into the supper-room 


away The General was left 


and disappeared. 

Ten minutes later, in the supper-room, Barnes 
deserted the two ladies with whom he had en- 
tered and went in pursuit of a girl in white, whose 
necklace of star sapphires, set in a Spanish set- 
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ting of the seventeenth century, had at once 
caught the eye of the judicious. Roger, how- 
ever, knew nothing of jewels, and was only con- 
scious as he approached Miss Floyd, first, of the 
mingling in his own mind of something like em- 
barrassment with something like defiance, and 
then, of the glitter in the girl’s dark eyes. 

“| hope you had an interesting debate,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Mrs. Phillips tells me you went to the 
Senate.” 

Daphne looked him up and down. “Did I?” 
she said slowly. “I’ve forgotten. Will you 
move, please. There's some one bringing me 
an ice.” And turning her back on Roger, she 
smiled and beckoned to the Under-Secretary, 
who with a triumphant face was making his way 
to her through the crowd. 

Roger coloured hotly. ‘May I bring Mrs. 
Maddison?” he said, passing her; ‘she would 
like to talk to you about a party for next 
week 24 

“Thank you. I am just going home.”” And 
with an energetic movement she freed herself 
from him, and was soon in the gayest of talk 
with the Under-Secretary. 


The reception broke up some time after mid- 
night, and on the way home General Hobson at- 
tempted a raid upon his nephew’s intentions. 

“| don’t wish to seem an intrusive person, my 
dear Roger, but may | ask how much longer you 
mean to stay in Washington?” 

The tone was short, and the look which ac- 
companied the words not without sarcasm. 
Roger, who had been walking beside his com- 
panion, still deeply flushed, in complete silence, 
gave an awkward laugh. 

“And as for you, Uncle Archie, | thought you 
meant to sail a fortnight ago. If you’ve been 
staying on like this on my account -" 

“Don’t make a fool either of me or yourself, 
Roger !’’ said the General hastily, roused at last 
to speech by the annoyance of the situation. 
“Of course it was on your account that I have 
stayedon. But what on earth it all means, and 
where your affairs are — I’m hanged if I have the 
glimmer of an idea!” 

Roger’s smile was perfectly good-humoured. 

“| haven't much myself,”’ he said quietly. 

“Do you—or do you not— mean to propose 
to Miss Floyd?” cried the General, pausing in 
the center of Lafayette Square, now all but de- 
serted, and apostrophizing with his umbrella — 
for the night was soft and rainy — the presiden- 
tial statue above his head. 

“Have I given you reason to suppose that | 
was going to do so?”’ said Roger slowly. 

“Given me?—given everybody reason ? — of 
course you have !—a dozen times over. | don’t 
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like interfering with your afiairs, Roger —with 
any young man’s affairs—but you must know 
that you have set Washington talking, and it’s 
not fair toagirl — by George, it isn’t !— when she 
has given you encouragement, and you have 
made her conspicuous, to begin the same story, 
in the same place, immediately, with some one 
else! As you say, | ought to have taken myself 
off long ago.” 

“| didn’t say anything of the kind,” said 
Roger hotly ; “you shouldn't put words into my 
mouth, Uncle Archie. And I really don’t see 
why you attack me like this. My tutor particu- 
larly asked me, if | came across them, to be civil 
to Mrs. Maddison and her daughter, and | have 
done nothing but pay them the most ordinary 
attentions.” 

“When a man is in love, he pays no ordinary 
attentions. He has eyes for no one but the 
lady!’’ The General’s umbrella, as it descended 
from the face of Andrew Jackson and rattled on 
the flagged path, supplied each word with em- 
phasis. ‘‘ However, it is no good talking, and | 
don’t exactly know why I should put my old oar 
in. But the fact is, I feel a certain responsibil- 
ity. People here have been uncommonly civil. 
Well, well !— I’ve wired to-day to ask if there is 
a berth left in the Adriatic for Saturday. And 
you, | suppose,’’"—the inquiry was somewhat 
peremptory —‘‘will be going back to New 
York?” 

“| have no intention of leaving Washington 
just yet,” said Roger, with decision. 

“And may I ask what you intend to do 
here?” 

Roger laughed. “I really think that’s my 
business. However, you've been an awful 
brick, Uncle Archie, to stay on like this. I as- 
sure you, if | don’t say much, I think it.”’ 

By this time they had reached the hotel, the 
steps and hall of which were full of people. 

‘““That’s how you put me off.””. The General's 
tone was resentful. ‘‘And you won’t give me 
any idea of the line | am to take with your 
mother.” 

The young man smiled again, and waved an 
evasive hand. 

“If you'll only be patient a little longer, 
Uncle Archie 

At this point an acquaintance of the General’s 
who was smoking in the hall came forward to 
greet him, and Roger made his escape. 


“Well, what the deuce do | meansto do?”’ 

Barnes asked himself the question deliber- 
ately. He was hanging out of the window, in 
his bedroom, smoking and pondering. 

It was a mild and rainy night. Washington 
was full of the earth and leaf odors of the spring, 
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which rose in gusts from its trees and gardens; 
and ragged, swiftly moving clouds disclosed 
every now and then what looked like hurrying 
tar 
The young man was excited and on edge. 
Daphne Floyd —and the thought of Daphne 
Floyd — had set his pulses hammering; they 
challenged in him the aggressive, self-assertive, 
The history of the preceding 
three weeks was far from simple. He had first 
paid a determined court to her, conducting it in 
English, conspicuous way. His 


masculine force. 


an orthodox, 
mother, and her necessit'es — his own also—im- 
posed it on him; and he flung himself into it, set- 
ting his teeth hen, to his astonishment, one 
may almost say to his disconcerting, he found 
the prey all at once, and, as it were, without a 
le, fluttering to his lure, and practically 


[here was an evening when 
oftness, the look in_ her 


truggie, 


within his grasp 
Daphne's sudden 
eyes, the inflection in her voice, had fairly 
For the first time 
he had shown a lack of self-command and self- 
possession. Then, in a flash, a new and strange 
Daphne had developed, imperious, difficult, in- 
calculable. The more he gave, the more st 
claimed. Nor was it mere girlish caprice. The 
young Englishman, invited to a game that he 


thrown him off his balance 


1e 


had never yet played, felt in it something sinis- 
ter and bewildering. Gropingly, he divined in 
front of him a future of tyranny on her side, of 
expected submission on his. The Northern 
character in him, with its reserve, its phlegm, 
its general sanity, began to shrink from the 
Southern elements in her. He became aware of 
the depths in her nature, of things volcanic and 
primitive, and the English stuff in him recoiled; 
since he was not in love with her, and did not 
pretend to himself that he was. 

Yet he was to be bitted and bridled, it 
seemed, in the future. Daphne Floyd would 
have bought him with her dollars, and he would 
have to pay the price. 

Something natural and wild in him said, No! 
If he married this girl he would be master, in 
spite of her money. He realized vaguely, at 
any rate, the strength of her will, and the way in 
which it had been tempered and steeled by cir- 
cumstance. But the perception only roused in 
himself some slumbering tenacities and vehe- 
mence of which he had been scarcely aware. So 
that, almost immediately since there was no 
glamour of passion on his side — he began to re- 


sent her small tyrannies, to draw in, and draw 
back. A few quarrels —not ordinary lovers’ 
quarrels, but 
personalities 
trifles. 
apparently 


representing a true grapple of 
-sprang up behind a screen of 
Daphne was provoking, Roger cool and 
indifferent. This was the stage 
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when Mrs. Verrier had become an admiring 
observer of what she supposed to be his “tac- 
tics.” But she knew nothing of the curious 
little crisis which had preceded them. 

Then the Maddisons, mother and daughter, 
‘my tutor’s’’ friends, had appeared upon the 
scene — charming people! Of course, civilities 
were due to them, and had to be paid them. 
Next to his mother — and to the girl of the or- 
chard —the affection of this youth, who was 
morally backward and immature, but neither 
callous nor fundamentally selfish, had been 
chiefly given to a certain Eton master, of a type 
happily not uncommon in English public 
Herbert French had been Roger’s ear- 
What Roger had owed 
Since school- 


schools. 
liest and best friend. 
him at school, only he knew. 
days, they had been constant correspondents, 
and French’s influence on his pupil’s early man- 
hood had done much, for all Roger’s laziness 
and self-indulgence, to keep him from serious 
lapses 

Neglect any friends of his—and such jolly 
friends? Rather not! But as soon as Daphne 
had seen Elsie Maddison, and he had begged 
an afternoon to go an expedition with them, 
Daphne had She had 
shown her English friend and his acquaintances 
a manner so insulting that the young man’s 
blood had boiled. 

If he were in love with her —well and good! 
She might, no doubt, have tamed him by these 
But she was no goddess to him; no 


become _ intolerable. 


stripes. 
golden cloud enveloped her; he saw her under a 
common daylight. At the same time, she at- 
tracted him; he was vain of what had seemed his 
conquest, and uneasily exultant in the thought 
of her immense fortune. ‘I'll make her an ex- 
cellent husband if she marries me,” he said to 
himself stubbornly; “I can, and | will.” 

3ut meanwhile how was this first stage to 
end? At the White House that night Daphne 
had treated him with contumely, and before 
spectators. He must either go, or bring her to 
the point. 

He withdrew suddenly from the window, 
flinging out the end of his cigarette. “‘I’ll pro- 
pose to her to-morrow — and she may either take 
me or leave me!” 

He paced up and down his room, conscious of 
relief and fresh energy. As he did so, his eyes 
were drawn to a letter from Herbert French 
lying on the table. He took it up, and read it 
again — smiling over it broadly, in a boyish and 
kindly amusement. “By Jove! he’s happy.” 

Then, as he put it down, his face darkened. 
There was something in the letter, in its man- 
liness and humour, its unconscious revelation of 
ideals wholly independent of dollars, that made 
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Roger for the moment loathe his own position. 
But he pulled himself together. 

“| shall make her a good husband,” he re- 
peated, frowning. “She'll have nothing to 
complain of.” 


On the following day a picnic among the 
woods of the Upper Potomac brought together 
most of the personages in this history. The day 
was beautiful; the woods fragrant with spring 
leaf and blossom; and the stream, swollen 
with rain, ran seaward in a turbid, rejoicing 
strength. 

[he General, having secured his passage 
home, was in good spirits as far as his own pros- 
pects were concerned, though still irritable on 
the score of his nephew’s. Since the abortive 
attempt on his confidence of the night before, 
Roger had avoided all private conversation with 
his uncle; and for once the old had to learn the 
patience of the young. 

The party was given by the wife of one of the 
staff of the French Embassy —a young French- 
woman, as gay and frank as her babies, and pos- 
sessed, none the less, of all the social arts of her 
nation. She had taken a shrewd interest in the 
matter of Daphne Floyd and the Englishman. 
Daphne, according to her, should be promptly 
married, and her millions taken care of ; and the 
handsome, broad-shouldered fellow impressed 
the little Frenchwoman’s imagination as a 
proper and capable watch-dog. She had indeed 
become aware that something was wrong; but 
her acuteness entirely refused to believe that it 
had any vital connection with the advent of 
pretty Elsie Maddison. Meanwhile, to please 
Daphne, whom she liked, while conscious of a 
strong and frequent desire to smite her, Madame 
de Fronsac had invited Mrs. Verrier, treating 
her with a cold and punctilious courtesy that, as 
applied to any other guest, would have seemed 
an affront. 

In vain, however, did the hostess, in vain did 
other kindly bystanders, endeavour to play the 
game of Daphne Floyd. In the first place, 
Daphne herself, though piped unto, refused to 
dance. She avoided the society of Roger 
Barnes in a pointed and public way, bright colour 
on her cheeks, and a wild light in her eyes; the 
Under-Secretary escorted her, and carried her 
wrap. Washington did not know what to 
think. For, owing to this conduct of Daphne’s, 
the charming Boston girl, the other imgénue of 
the party, fell constantly to the care of young 
Barnes; and to see them stepping along the 
sreen ways together, matched almost in height, 
ind clearly of the same English ancestry and 
race, pleased while it puzzled the spectators. 

The party lunched at a little inn beside the 
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river, and then scattered again along woodland 
paths. Daphne and the Under-Secretary wan- 
dered on ahead, and were some distance from 
the rest of the party, when that gentleman sud- 
denly looked at his watch in dismay. An ap- 
pointment had to be kept with the President at 
a certain hour, and the Under-Secretary’s wits 
had been wandering. There was nothing for 
it but to take a short cut through the woods 
to a local station, and make at once for 
Washington. 

Daphne quickened his uneasiness and has- 
tened his departure. She assured him that the 
others were close behind, and that nothing could 
suit her better than to rest on a mossy stone that 
happily presented itself, till they arrived. 

The Under-Secretary, transformed into the 
anxious and ambitious politician, abruptly left 
her. 

Daphne, as soon as he was gone, allowed her- 
self the natural attitude that fitted her thoughis. 
She was furiously in love, and torn with jeal- 
ousy; and that love and jealousy could smart so, 
and cling so, was a strange revelation to one ac- 
customed to make a world entirely to her liking. 
Her dark eyes were hollow, her small mouth had 
lost its colour; and she showed that touch of 
something wasting and withering that Theoc- 
ritean shepherds knew in old Sicilian days. It 
was as though she had defied a god—and the 
god had avenged himself. 

Suddenly he appeared — the teasing divinity 
—in human shape. There was a rustling 
among the brushwood fringing the river. Roger 
Barnes emerged, and made his way up towards 
her. 

“T’ve been stalking you all this time,’’ he said, 
breathless, as he reached her, ‘‘and now I have 
caught you.” 

Daphne rose furiously. “What right have 
you to stalk me, as you call it, to follow me —to 
speak to me even? | wish to avoid you—and | 
have shown it.” 

Roger looked at her. He had thrown down 
his hat, and she saw him against the background 
of sunny wood, as the magnificent embodiment 
of its youth and force. “‘And why have you 
avoided me?” There was a warning tremor of 
excitement in his voice. ‘I haven’t deserved 
it! You’ve been awfully unkind to me.” 

“T won't discuss it with you,” she cried pas- 
sionately. “You are in my way, Mr. Barnes. 
Let me go back to the others!” And stretching 
out a small hand, she tried to put him aside. 

Roger hesitated, but only fora moment. He 
caught the hand, he gathered its owner into a 
pair of strong arms, and bending over her, he 
kissed her. Daphne, suffocated with anger and 
emotion, broke from him—tottering. Then, 
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sinking on the ground beneath a tree, she burst 
scarlet, with sparkling 


into sobbing Roger, 
eyes, dropped on one knee beside her. 
“Daphne, I’m a ruffian! forgive You 


Look here, | want you to marry 


me! 
must, Daphne! 
me. I’ve nothing to offer you, of course; I’m a 
poor man, and you've all this horrible money ! 
But I’ll make you a good husband, Daphne, that 

take me, you shall never be 


If you'll 


I’ll swea 

sorry for it 
He looked at her again, sorely embarrassed, 

Her frame 


And presently she turned from 


and hating himself. small shook 
with weeping 
him, and said in a fierce voice: 
“Go and tell all that to Elsie Maddison.” 
Infinitely relieved, Roger gave a quick, ex- 
cited laugh. 
‘“‘She’d soon send me about my business! | 
should be a day too late for the fair, in that quar- 
ter. What do you think she and I have been 
talking about all this time, Daphne?” 


“| don’t care,” said Daphne hastily, with face 


still < 
“I’m going 


iverted 

to tell you, all the same,” said 
Roger triumphantly; and diving into his coat 
pocket, he produced “my tutor’s” letter. 
Daphne sat immovable, and he had to read it 
aloud himself. It contained the rapturous ac- 
count of Herbert French’s engagement to Miss 
Maddison, a happy event which had taken place 
in England during the Eton holidays, about a 
month before this date. 

“There!” cried the young man, as he finished 
it. ‘‘And she’s talked about nothing all the 
time, nothing at all—but old Herbert — and 
how good he is—and how good-looking, and the 
Lord knows what! I got precious sick of it, 
though | think he’s a trump, too. Oh, Daphne! 
you were a little fool!” 

“All the you have behaved 
ably!” Daphne said, still choking. 

“No, I haven’t,”’ ’s firm reply. 
“‘It was you who were so cross. I couldn’t tell 


same abomin- 


was Roger 
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you anything. I say ! you do know how to stick 
pins into people.” 

But he took up her hand, and kissed it as he 
spoke. 

Daphne allowed it. Her breast heaved as the 
storm departed. And she looked so charming, 
so soft, so desirable, as she sat there in her white 
dress, with her great tear-washed eyes and flut- 
tering breath, that the youth was really touched 
and carried off his feet; and the rest of his task 
was quite easy. All the familiar things that 
had to be said were said, and with all the proper 
emphasis and spirit. He played his part; the 
spring woods played theirs; and Daphne, worn 
out by emotion, and conquered by passion, 
gradually betrayed herself wholly. And so 
much at least may be said to the man’s credit, 
that there were certainly moments in the half- 
hour between them when, amid the rush of talk, 
laughter, and caresses, that conscience which he 
owed so greatly to the exertions of “my tutor” 
pricked him not a little. 

After losing themselves deliberately in the 
woods, they strolled back to join the rest of the 
party. The sounds of conversation were al- 
ready audible through the trees in front of them, 
when they saw Mrs. Verrier coming towards 
She was walking alone, and did not per- 
ceive them. Her eyes were raised and fixed, as 
though on some sight in front of them. The 
bitterness, the anguish one might almost call it, 
of her expression, the horror in the eyes, as of 
one ghost-led, ghost-driven, drew an exclama- 
tion from Roger. 

*‘There’s Mrs. 


them. 


Verrier! Why, how ill she 
looks !”’ 

Daphne paused, and_ shrank. 
drew him aside through the trees. 

“Let’s go another way. Madeleine’s often 
strange.” And with a superstitious pang she 
wished that Madeleine Verrier’s face had not 
been the first to meet her in this hour of her 


betrothal. 


gazed, She 
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ATCH well the building of thy dream! 
However hopeless it may seem, 
The time will come when it shall be 

A prisen or a home for thee. 
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AN AUDIENCE WITH ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN 


ey Ff. &, 


T was at the time when the Army of the 

Potomac, under McClellan, was lying at 

Yorktown, that my friend John conceived 

the idea of visiting his son, who was a 

private in the 3d Pennsylvania Cavalry and 
in camp on the Peninsula. John was a modest 
man and felt timid about the difficulties that he 
might encounter in getting permission to visit 
McClellan’s camp; and in his perplexity he 
asked me to go withhim. To this I finally con- 
sented, and by consenting I was brought for the 
space of an hour face to face with the immortal 
President. 

At that time almost every county in the 
North had its provost marshal and his guard. 
They looked up deserters and attended to 
bounty jumpers, enlistments, etc., and, think- 
ing it might be a good thing to have, | got from 
our marshal a certificate, stating that John 
and I were good, loyal citizens and entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of such. Armed 
with this document, we set out for Washington, 
where we arrived on the evening of the same 
day. 

The following morning we called at the War 
Department, were allowed to state our case 
briefly, and were very expeditiously thrust out 
again, with an overwhelming conviction that 
nothing short of our own enlistment would 
enable us to see the boy, or get anywhere near 
the Army of the Potomac. 

As we left the War Department and walked 
lown the street, We Were very near deciding to 
take the next train for home, when it occurred 
to us to go to the White House and lay the case 
before the President. This was a common cus- 
tom, and, although we were not aware of it at 
the time, Mr. Lincoln had set apart an hour or 
two twice each week for meeting the public, 
and this day happened to be one of those 
selected by him. Sometimes people spent 
weeks in Washington before they were able to 
put their cases before him, but, as will be 

en, We were more fortunate. 

lo the White House we went, passed the 
ingle sentry on guard at the front entrance, 
and going in, proceeded to the “‘ Blue Room,” 
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where we sat down among some fifty others, 
all benton similarmissions. Afterabout half an 
hour, a colored servant came down the stairs 
and announced that the President was ready 
to receive, Whereupon the whole crowd rushed 
tumultuously upstairs and crowded into the 
little office, filling every available seat. The 
crowd behind pushed John and myself forward 
and forced us up against the railing protecting 
the desk, behind which and within three feet 
of us, sat Abraham Lincoln. For more than an 
hour I stood there and studied his face and 
listened to the conversations between him and 
the petitioners who came to offer their cases for 
his patient hearing and final decision. The rail- 
ing at which I stood ran almost across the room, 
with a gate at one end, through which the 
applicants were admitted, one at a time. Mr. 
Lincoln sat at the back end of the enclosure, 
and his secretary at the end nearest the gate. 
Between them stood a chair in which the appli- 
cant sat while his cas: was under consideration. 
Except for the guard at the front door, 1 had 
seen no evidence of any special care being taken 
for the President’s protection, and it seemed 
to me that it would be easy for any one to 
get in with the throng, assassinate him while 
presenting papers to him, and escape in the 
confusion. The latter part of this narrative 
will show how greatly I was in error as to the 
measures taken for his safety. 

The President had just come from a cabinet 
meeting and looked worn and wearied. His 
hair stood up all over his head as though he had 
been running his hands through it, and in this 
respect he looked not unlike the pictures of 
Andrew Jackson that we often see — homely of 
face, large-boned, angular, and loosely put to- 
gether. His appearance almost justified the 
gibes and jeers with which his enemies were 
accustomed to describe him — all but his eyes; 
here his soul looked forth,— clear, calm, and 
honest, yet piercing and searching; not to be 
deceived, yet practising no guile. 


There was a manhood in his look 
No murderer could kill. 
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Cover the lower part of his face, and the expres- 
sion of the upper part was one of pathetic sad- 
ness — then you saw the burden and the care 
that were laid upon him; reverse the process 
and look upon the lower half of his face, and the 
expression was humorous and kindly. He sat 
in his chair loungingly, giving no evidence of 
his unusual height; a pair of s’ ort-shanked 
gold spectacles sat low down upon his nose, 
the shanks catching his temples, and he could 
easily look over them if he so desired. As | 
came up to the railing in front of him, he was 
reading a paper that had just been presented 
to him by a man who sat in the chair opposite 
him and who seemed, by his restlessness and 
his unsteady eyes, to be of a nervous disposi- 
tion, or under great excitement. 

Mr. Lincoln, still holding the paper up and 
without movement of any kind, paused and, 
raising his eyes, looked for a long time at this 
man’s face and seemed to be looking down into 
his very soul. Then, resuming his reading for 
a few moments, he again paused and cast the 
same piercing look upon his visitor. 

Suddenly, without warning, he dropped the 
paper and stretching out his long arm he 
pointed his finger directly in the face of his vis- 
a-vis and said, “What's the matter with your” 

The man stammered and finally replied, 
“Nothing.” 

“Yes, there is,’’ said Lincoln. “You can’t 
look me in the face! You have not looked me 
in the face since you sat there!’ Even now you 
are looking out that window and cannot look 
me in the eye!” 

Phen, flinging the paper in the man’s lap, he 
cried, ““Take it back! There is something 
wrong about this! I will have nothing to do 
with it!’’ — and the discomfited individual re- 
tired. I have often regretted that I was unable 
to discover the nature of this case. 

Next came before him a young man whose 
brother had been in the army and had been 
taken prisoner, but had managed to escape. 
Instead of going to the first proper officer he 
met and reporting himself for duty, he went 
to his home in the North, and there was 
arrested by the provost guard and sent back to 
his regiment, where he was tried for desertion, 
found guilty, and sentenced to death. 

His brother, seeking his pardon, had been to 
the War Department without effect and came 
to the President as a last resource. Mr. Lincoln 
took his papers (which consisted of statements 
and suggestions endorsed by many adjutants 
and officers, from his corps commander down 
to his captain), read the whole mass over 
slowly, then, taking up the last one and read- 
ing from the endorsements on the back, said 
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slowly, “ Hm — hm — hm —— ‘Approved 
and respectfully forwarded with the sugges- 
tion that if the said J. L. will re-enlist for 
three years or during the war, a pardon be 
granted. — Signed, Gen’l A -- John Doe, 
Adjutant.’ 

“| don’t know but what I agree with General 
A——, and if the young man will re-enlist for 
three years or during the war, | will pardon 
him.”’ 

To this the brother very promptly agreed, 
whereupon Mr. Lincoln (who had been sunk 
down in his big chair up to this time) began to 
rise, and as I looked, he went up and up and up 
until | began to think he would reach the ceil- 
ing; but presently he bent over and reached to 
a pigeon-hole in the desk before him, took out 
a card, wrote upon it, and signing it “A. Lin- 
coln,”’ gave it to the brother, saying, “Take 
that to the War Department, and I guess it will 
be all right”’; and, with his brother’s pardon 
assured him, the young man, smiling all over, 
left the room. 

The next comer was an Irishman of perhaps 
sixty years, who was employed as night watch- 
man in Washington, and on account of his 
health desired to get a position as day watch- 
man in the Treasury. Unfortunately, he had 
nothing in writing to show, and Mr. Lincoln 
had said that he would not listen to verbal 
petitions, but must have something in the na- 
ture of a brief that he could read, and thus 
become conversant with the main points in the 
matter presented to him. 

As he seated himself, Mr. Lincoln turned to 
him and said, “My friend, what can | do for 
you?” 

“Well, yoir Excellency, | am a night watch- 
man at Mr. Gardner’s in the city, and I do be 
sick all the time, and | think ’tis the night work 
that doesn’t agree with me, and I was thinking 
if your Excellency could give me a job in the 
Treasury ——”’ 

“Stop! Stop!” cried Lincoln. “Have you 
any brief to show me?”’ 

“Fwat’s that?’”’ said Michael. 

“Give me something | can read,” said Lin- 
coln. “Have you nothing in writing to show 
me?’”’ 

“Sir,” says Michael, diving into his breast 
pocket and bringing up two worn and torn en- 
velops whose thickness showed no lack of read- 
ing matter, “I have two letters from me byes 
in the army,” at the same time thrusting them 
into the President’s hands. 

Lincoln looked at them, but did not venture 
to open them, and forced them back upon the 
reluctant Michael, saying, “Tut, tut, | haven't 
time to read a book.” Michael returned to the 
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charge and with many “Your Excellency’s” 
pressed his case so fluently and so rapidly that 
the President found no chance whatever to 
take part in the conversation for some time, 
until Michael, from want of breath or argument, 
paused. 

rhen Lincoln, “ My friend, I don’t know you, 
nor do I know that I ever saw you. I cannot 
put you in the Treasury without some refer- 
ence. Suppose that I should put you there and 
you should prove to be a thief and should steal 
the money ——”’ 

“Sir,” interrupted the indignant Michael, 
“I’m an honest man.” 

“TI believe you are,’”’ said Lincoln, “but I 
know nothing about you. Do you not know 
some one in the city that I also know and who 
can speak for your” 

“Well, your Excellency, I know Mr. Graham, 
beyont on C Street, and Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Robinson and Mr. Swayne, the 
sculptor, and ——”’ 

“Stop!” cried Lincoln, “I know Mr. Swayne, 
and if you will bring me a letter from him, 
stating what he knows about you, I will see 
what can be done for you.” 

Exit Michael, trying to get his boys’ letters 
back again into the pocket they came from. 

And now a boy in army blue takes the vacant 
chair and handing his papers to Mr. Lincoln sits 
silently waiting their perusal. Having read the 
packet, the President turns to him and says, 
“And you want to be a captain?” 

30 — “Yes, sir.” 

Lincotn — ‘‘And what do you want to be 
captain of? Have you got a company?” 
Boy — “‘No, sir, but my officers told me 
that I could get a captain’s commission if 

I were to present my case to you.” 

LincoLN — “My boy,—excuse my calling 

you a boy,— how old are you?” 

soy — “Sixteen.” 

Lincotn — “Yes, you are a boy, and from 
what your officers say of you, a worthy 
boy and a good soldier, but commissions 
as captains are generally given by the 
governors of the States.” 

;0oY — “‘My officers said you could give me 
a commission,” 

INCOLN — “And so I could, but to be acap- 
tain you should have a company or some- 
thing to be captain of. You know a man 
is not a husband until he gets a wife — 
neither is a woman a wife until she gets a 
husband. I might give you a commission 
as Captain and send you back to the Army 
of the Potomac, where you would have 
nothing to be captain of, and you would 
be like a loose horse down there with noth- 
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ing to do and no one having any use for 
you.” 

At this point the boy who had come to Wash- 
ington full of hope, finding his castle toppling 
about his head, broke down, and his eyes filled 
with tears. Whereupon Mr. Lincoln, putting 
his hand affectionately upon his shoulder and 
patting him while he spoke, said, “My son, go 
back to the army, continue to do your duty as 
you find it to do, and, with the zeal you have 
hitherto shown, you will not have to ask for 
promotion, it will seek you. | may say that had 
we more like you in the army, my hopes of the 
successful outcome of this war would be far 
stronger than they are at present. Shake hands 
with me, and go back the little man and brave 
soldier that you came.” 

And now came the writer’s turn; and, re- 
membering the tribulations of Michael, I pulled 
out my provost marshal’s certificate and pre- 
sented it as an introduction. Mr. Lincoln read 
it and handing it back to me said, “And what 
can I do for your”’ 

I told him of our desire to go through to the 
Army of the Potomac, and he asked, “Have 
you applied to the War Department?” and 
being answered affirmatively, he replied, “Well, 
I must refuse you for the same reason that the 
War Department did. If we were to allow all 
to go through that wish to do so, we would not 
have boats enough to carry them. They would 
get down there and be in the way, and”’ (look- 
ing me over) “I judge by your appearance you 
know what it means to have people in the 
way.” At this somewhat equivocal dismissal, | 
shook his hand and went out. 

Ruminating on the annoyance that came to 
him from people who, like myself, took up his 
time mainly for the opportunity of seeing him, 
and reflecting that his kindly heart prompted 
him, in addition to his other burdens, to devote 
two hours twice a week to listening to the com- 
mon people, who could thus reach him without 
influence, I marveled at the simple greatness 
of the man, and the kindly, gentle patience 
with which he listened to each one, always 
smoothing over a refusal that his duty im- 
posed upon him, or, by advice or counsel, 
mitigating the blow that he had to deal. I 
passed the sentinel at the door, and when next 
I saw Lincoln, it was as he lay dead in his coffin 
under the dome of the Cradle of Liberty, Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia. 

On leaving the White House, my friend John 
went to our hotel, while | walked over to the 
Long Bridge, intending to go out upon it for 
the view up and down the river; but as I 
approached it, a sentry stepped out and, halt- 
ing me, asked for my pass allowing me to go 
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across the bridge. When I told him that I had 
no pass, he blocked my way, and refused to let 
me go any farther. 

Next morning we went to the depot to take 
the train home. I bought my ticket, and was 
hastening to the cars, when I was stopped by a 
man whom, from his appearance, I took to be a 
well-to-do farmer. He asked if I lived in the 
city. 

| replied “ Yes,” but recollecting that I was 
in Washington and not in Philadelphia, I 
amended my answer by substituting “No.” 
He then asked me my name, which I gave him, 
and went on to inquire what my business was. 
At this question, | took umbrage, and retorted, 
“What business of yours is it what my business 
Upon which he turned up the lapel of 
his coat and exposed the badge of a govern- 
ment detective. 

Like Crockett’s coon, I came down and told 
him to ask his questions and ask them quickly, 
so that I might not miss my train. He soon got 
through, and when | was satisfied that I was 
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ON THIS PLANET 

all right (my provost marshal’s certificate 
came in nicely here), | asked him why he had 
stopped me. He said, “ You and a companion 
came to Washington the day before yesterday. 
You both stopped at the National Hotel, and 
yesterday you were at the War Department, 
endeavoring to get through to the Army of the 
Potomac; being refused there, you went to the 
White House and tried to get Mr. Lincoln to 
pass you through; being unsuccessful with him, 
you were next found trying to cross the Long 
Bridge ——”’ 

Here | interrupted him by asking what he 
took me for, to which he replied, “1 took you 
for a blockade runner.” 

I managed to catch the train by running for 
it, and once seated, with the great dome of the 
Capitol fast receding from view, I bethought 

1e that, after all, a single sentry at the door of 
the White House was perhaps sufficient for the 
protection of the President, and that possibly 
all who attended the semi-weekly public recep- 
tions were not suppliants by any means. 
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OMEWHERE in the vast depths of 

space, wheeling about a sun so in- 

effably distant that its light touches 

the earth only after the lapse of mil- 

lenniums, imagine a planet that has 
at last reached a stage in its age-long develop- 
ment when its outer gaseous casing has chilled 
into a crust, and when that crust has 
gathered to itself oceans of water and a great 
sea of air, — in a word, a planet that has so far 
ripened that, given a single living reproductive 
unit, it will cease to be a revolving, inert, 
spherical mass, and blossom forth a green, liv- 
ing world. Millions of years ago, how many 
we cannot even roughly determine, our earth 
must have been such a planet — a world hun- 
gering for life. Whence came the primeval liv- 
ing unit that changed its aspect and fulfilled 
its destiny? Clearly, either that unit must have 
been spontaneously generated by some occult 


cool 


process from the earth’s own lifeless self, or it 
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must have bridged the shoreless gulf that sepa- 
rates the earth from some neighboring and liv- 
ing world. 

If there is one theory abhorred by the mod 
ern biologist above all others, it is that of the 
spontaneous generation of life. Lord Kelvin, 
perhaps the greatest physicist of his time, 
laid it down as an immutable law that lifeless 
matter cannot be transformed into living mat- 
ter without the aid of a living substance, and 
to that authoritative dictum every follower of 
Darwin will cheerfully assent. Yet, hardly a 
year passes but some biological enthusiast an- 
nounces that he has at last the 
secret of spontaneous generation. Not so long 
ago, when the bewildering phenomena of ra- 
dium were the chief topic of scientific discussion, 
Dr. Burke asserted that radium had the won- 
derful property of imbuing gelatine solution 
with life. Sir William Ramsay, the brilliant Eng 
lish chemist, promptly demolished the clain 
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and placed the discovery where it properly be- 
longed —in the domain of chemistry. More 
recently a French scientist, Stephane Leduc, 
produced what he called artificial cells and 
plants by means of a solution of cane sugar, 
copper sulphate, and potassium ferrocyanide. 
™ ut his miniature “plants” are no more liké 
f tual plants than paper flowers are like real 
Howers. 
' If spontaneous generation is impossible, the 
primal unit from which all terrestrial life 
evolved must have journeyed hither from some 
other world — an alternative conception which 

































i eems more like a poetic rhapsody than a sober 
cientific reflection. It is as old as mankind, 
r this notion of the transmission of life from 
e to star, but it has remained for a very 
t B distinguished Swedish physicist, Professor 
f Svante Arrhenius, to place “panspermy” — 
e the name with which he has christened the 
y ternative theory — upon the sure footing of 
a a satisfactory physical and mathematical ex- 
position. 


t 
lhe First Germ Carried Billions of Miles 
by Light-Pressure 
Given the primal unit of living matter that 
is to be transplanted to a waiting globe, what 
propelling machinery is sufficiently powerful to 
wrench it from the clutch of planetary gravi- 
tation and convey it through the infinite 














I wastes of the universe? Assuming that the 
hypothetical unit were propelled from the 
earth at a speed of sixty miles an hour (the 
speed of an express train), it would reach Mars 
only after sixty-seven years, and Alpha Cen- 
tauri, the nearest fixed star, in 42,920 million 
years. Evidently a motive force more efficient 

pa- than that of a steam locomotive must be pro- 

liv- vided, a force not only able to break the re- 
lentless grip of gravitation, but also able to 

od- impart to the living unit a velocity so great 

th that the unit may not die of old age before 
vin irriving at its goal. That terrific, overwhelm- 
ime, ing force Arrhenius has found in the pressure 

‘less f light. 

nat- io the man who has not closely followed the 

and wonderful investigations that have been made 

r of by the physicist of late years, and who knows 

ly a little of the newer conceptions of matter and 

an- energy, the assertion that a moonbeam, a lumi- 
the nous nothing, a shaft of diaphanous immaterial- 
long ity, actually presses upon the waters and the 

f ra- elds of the earth with a force that is calcul- 

sion, ble, must seem superbly fantastic. Yet a 

ged Russian, Lebedev, and two Americans, Nichols 

tion: and Hull, have carefully measured the light 

Eng- pressure exerted on this earth and have ascer- 

claim tained, not only that it is appreciable, but that 
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on the entire terrestrial surface it amounts to 
the respectable total of seventy-five thousand 
tons. 

To Arrhenius we owe the theoretical explana- 
tion of the cosmical effect of radiation pressure. 
He has taught us not to expect startling results 
when light impinges on very large bodies. No 
one has ever seen an elephant lifted off his feet 
and tossed into space by mere light. But 
when we calculate the impact of light on ex- 
ceedingly small masses, and the relation be- 
tween light pressure and weight (gravitational 
pull), the mechanical possibilities of a shim- 
mering ray become stupendous. Pressure acts 
superficially; it is proportional in amount to 
the surface upon which it is applied. On the 
other hand, weight or gravitation affects the 
entire mass. That distinction is most important, 
as we shall see if we take a concrete example. 


How Light May Move a Cannon Ball 


Consider the case of a cannon ball weighing 
one thousand pounds. Divide that ball into 
ten balls of one hundred pounds each. The 
total weight still remains the same; but the 
surface of the ten balls is greater than the sur- 
face of the original ball. In other words, a 
greater area is presented to the pressure of 
light. If this process of subdivision be con- 
tinued until many little balls no larger than 
buckshot are produced, an enormous superficial 
area is obtained. Yet the total weight still 
remains the same. While the gravitational pull 
on the entire mass of little balls remains pro- 
portionally unchanged, the effect of radiation 
pressure is proportionally increased. Arrhenius 
has computed that by minute subdivision 
a point is finally reached where the balls ob- 
tained are so small that the light pressure 
exactly counterbalances the pull of gravitation, 
In other words, the globules obtained will re- 
main suspended wherever they may happen 
to be placed — pulled by solar gravitation and 
pushed by light with equal strength in opposite 
directions, perfectly balanced in ‘the great 
scales of cosmic forces. 

A painstaking German mathematician named 
Schwarzschild has applied his mathematical 
calipers to these globules and has found that 
if the pressure of sunlight is to overcome the 
gravitational pull of the sun so as to thrust the 
globules into space, they must be invisibly 
small. Figures beyond a certain point convey 
so little to the mind that only with some 
trepidation may we set down the exceeding 
littleness of these particles. Laid side by side, 
62,976,000,000 measure an inch. In a vessel 
of exactly one cubic inch capacity, approxi- 
mately 7,700,000,000,000 such particles can be 
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packed. Perhaps their staggering number will 
be more comprehensible when it is stated that 
if these seven odd trillions of particles are 
allowed to escape at the rate of one thousand 
a second from their cubic-inch confinement, 
over two centuries will elapse before the last 
particle is released. 

At the outset Arrhenius was naturally con- 
strained to cast about for a living germ small 
enough to meet Schwarzschild’s exacting re- 
quirements. The minutest bacteria thus far 
discovered have a diameter of 0.000011808 
inch. Compared with the 0.0000062976 inch 
demanded by Schwarzschild, this is positively 
gigantic. But Arrhenius argues plausibly, and 
bacteriologists reinforce him in his argument, 
that our search is limited by our instruments. 
Each improvement of the microscope has re- 
vealed new organisms previously unsuspected. 
If we had means of magnifying the bacterial 
forms of life to a visible size, we should in 
all probability discover microbes sufficiently 
minute for the requirements of Arrhenius. 
Arrhenius Solves the Puzzle of Zodiacal 

Light 


It happens that the pressure of light is ex- 
erted with most force, not at the surface of a 
planet, but in the upper and rarer regions of 
its atmosphere. There the zodiacal light, which 
we see occasionally painted as a faint glow on 
the western horizon during a clear winter or 
spring evening, is an ever-present phenomenon. 
Long an astronomical puzzle, it remained for 
Arrhenius to reveal the secret of its origin. 
Astronomers now agree with him that the 
luster is caused by corpuscular dust incessantly 
projected from the sun by the pressure of 
light. Each corpuscle is charged with negative 
electricity which is imparted to the earth’s at- 
mosphere. Every schoolboy knows that two 
charges of positive or two charges of negative 
electricity repel each other. After the earth’s 
atmosphere has been negatively electrified up 
to a certain point, it will repel the current of 
light-driven, negatively-charged solar dust or 
corpuscles. As a result, the solar dust is turned 
aside and sweeps past the earth. That stream 
of luminous dust shot from the sun by the pres- 
sure of solar radiance is the zodiacal light. 
Each of the negatively-charged corpuscles con- 
stituting this effulgent stream has the mar- 
velous property of collecting various atoms 
after the stream has rushed past the earth. 
Should any corpuscles be thus freighted, they 
will exceed the critical size prescribed by 
Schwarzschild. Accordingly, solar gravitation 
once more becomes effective, and the laden 
corpuscles are jerked back to the sun with a 
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constantly increasing swiftness. The luminou: 
stream which thus drifts back to its source i: 
manifest to us in that part of the zodiacal light 
which astronomers call by the German name 
“Gegenschein” (counter-glow) and which i 
often seen in the tropics. If a man could statio1 


himself on the moon, the earth would appear 


to him as a marvelously beautiful planet with 
two long, dazzling streamers, the one directed 
away from the sun, the other toward the sun. 

Because the stream of light from the sun i 
deflected by the electrified atmosphere of a 
planet, radiation pressure is least effective on 
the surface of the planet. Evidently it is neces- 
sary to elevate the microscopic germ to the 
upper regions of the air where it may be ejected 
into space. How is the germ to reach that 
pearly river of zodiacal light that flows un- 
ceasingly past us? Simply by the action of an 
upwardly moving air-current. Every balloonist 
can testify to the efficacy of that vehicle, and 
a minute germ would surely present no irre- 
sistible obstacle to elevation. Once in the 
tenuous electrified regions of the upper atmos- 
phere, sixty miles above the planetary surface, 
in the case of the earth, the germ becomes itself 
negatively electrified and is repelled either into 
the swift current of solar corpuscles rushing 
away from the sun and constituting the zo- 
diacal light, og into the current of heavier par- 
ticles speeding toward the sun in the “Gegen 
schein.’’ In either case its translation into the 
abysmal interstellar regions will be startling]! 
swift. 

The Time-Tables of Interstellar Travel 

If it is plunged in the torrent of zodiaca 
light, the infinitesimal wanderer is cast aw 
from the sun toward the outer planets. At : 
speed of several thousand miles a minute, 
pierces space. In twenty breathless days it 
flashed to the orbit of Mars — in eighty to t! 
of Jupiter; in fourteen months to the rem 
orbit of Neptune, 2,800,000,000 miles from 
sun. Eventually flung out far beyond the c 
fines of our solar system, a weary journey 
9,000 years will bring it to Alpha Centauri, t 
central luminary of the nearest solar syst« 
a star so remote that we see it, not with its pr 
ent radiance, but with the light that it s! 
when Egypt was young and Rome was 
seven nameless, uninhabited hills on the bar 
of the Tiber. 

If, instead of entering the stream of zodiac 
light, the germ should enter the “ Gegenschei 
flowing toward the sun, it is not improba 
that it may collide with one of the laden « 
puscles which gravitation is pulling back to 
In that case the corpuscle 
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comes a luminous chariot in which the germ 
rides swiftly toward the inner planets (Venus 
and Mercury), with a chance of alighting on 
their surfaces. On Venus the germ may possi- 
bly find a habitable resting place. On Mercury 
it must perish because that planet always turns 
the same face toward the sun. Starting from 
rest from the chilled and perhaps living satel- 
lite of Neptune (for Neptune as well as Uranus, 
Saturn, and Jupiter has hardly cooled suffi- 
ciently to sustain life) such a corpuscle would 
be pulled by the sun to the orbit of Uranus in 
twenty-one years, and to the orbit of Mercury 
in twenty-nine years. If it began its flight on 
Mars, it would be drawn to the earth in eighty- 
four days. From the earth to Venus it would 
speed in forty days. 

Ger Might Survive for Centuries in the 

Cold of Liquid Hydrogen 

The times of transmission from planet to 
planet in our solar system, measured as they 
are by days and at the most by months, are 
sufficiently short for the maintenance of a 
germ’s vitality. A flight of years and centuries, 
however, must give us pause. Yet, such is the 
tenacity of life in the lower forms that even 
the awful chasm that yawns between the earth 
and Alpha Centauri may be bridged and the 
germ still live. The reasons are simple and 
forcible. Interstellar space is airless, absolutely 
dry, and bitterly cold, — all conditions which 
would seem fatal to a living creature’s con- 
tinued existence, but which Arrhenius considers 
positively helpful to his cause. At the orbit of 
Neptune, the temperature of interplanetary 
space has been estimated at 364 degrees below 
the Fahrenheit zero. Beyond that orbit the cold 
is still more intense. What living chance has 
a microbe against that more than glacial 
rigidity? Incredible as it may seem, the 
spores of some bacteria survived the fearful 
cold of liquid hydrogen (412 degrees below the 
Fahrenheit zero) in certain experiments con- 
ducted at the Jenner Institute in London. Still 
more striking were the tests of Professor Mac- 
fayden. For six months he kept microorganisms 
at the temperature of liquid air (338 degrees 
Fahrenheit); yet they lived. Such experiments 
have been conducted for still longer periods; 
always with the same result. 

(he diminution and ultimate loss of germi- 
native power is certainly due to slow chemical 
changes, Arrest these changes, and life should 
be maintained almost indefinitely. Increase 
your heat, and you accelerate chemical proc- 
Witness the activity of hothouse plants 
and the dank luxury of tropical vegetation. 
A rise in temperature of 50 degrees Fanrenheit 
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means an increase in functional activity of 
from 1 to 2.5. In the lower organisms, at least, 
intense cold, therefore wards off death, acts 
as a preservative, and accordingly renders pos- 
sible even flights of millenniums in duration. 
Similarly, the absolute dryness that prevails in 
the airless spaces of the universe proves an 
advantage. Schroeder, a well-known bacte- 
riologist, has proved that two alge containing 
much water, Pleurococcus, which grows on trees, 
and Scenedesmus, which lives in water, are not 
killed by being kept for twenty and sixteen 
weeks, respectively, in as dry a condition as 
modern chemical ingenuity can devise. These, 
moreover, are vegetative organisms. Spores, 
seeds, and bacteria will survive much longer 
desiccation. 

It may be urged that the germ will lose its 
water by evaporation and thus perish. The 
intense cold will prevent that. Arrhenius has 
calculated that at 364 degrees below the Fahren- 
heit zero a spore will lose no more water in 
3,000,000 years than in a single day at 50 
degrees Fahrenheit. Light kills many bacteria, 
but kills them because it oxidation 
through the medium of the surrounding air. 
Interplanetary space is airless, for which reason 
oxidation can hardly occur. Moreover, the 


causes 


intensity of the sun’s light at Neptune is nine 
hundred times less than on the earth, and half 
way on the road to Alpha Centauri twenty 


million times less than on the earth. Light in 


space is innocuous, 


The Sowing of the First Seed on a Living 
Planet 

Whether it reaches a living world either by 
the propulsive force manifested in zodiacal 
light, or by the drag of solar gravitation mani- 
fested in the ‘“Gegenschein,”’ the germ must 
still survive the frictional effect of a planet's 
atmosphere. Rub two sticks of wood together, 
and they will smoke, and even burn, with the 
frictional heat. A large body moving swiftly 
through the atmosphere would be similarly con- 
sumed by heat. A fiery death at the close of a 
journey of a thousand years would be tragically 
inept. Arrhenius has reassuringly declared that 
even if checked in the first second of its fall so 
that much heat would be developed, the tem- 
perature of the germ would not be raised more 
than 212 degrees Fahrenheit above the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, because of the small 
mass involved. Many bacteria withstand more 
violent heat for more protracted periods than 
a second. Arrested in the atmosphere, the germ 
slides down gently on some downwardly flow- 
ing current of air, to fertilize an anticipating 
world, and to become the infinitesimal, invisi- 
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ble ancestor of all that may there be brought 
forth. 

Even as of the billions of pollen grains that 
may be wafted by the wind over the meadows 
of the earth only one may germinate and flour- 
ish into a tree, so of the incalculable germs with 
which each living world prodigally sows the un- 
fathomable depths of space, only a single spore 
may swim into the embrace of a fallow world. 

[he impressive conclusion to be drawn from 
this beautiful conception of the transmission 
of life from star to star is that of the unity of 
all living creatures. Granted that the universe 
is studded with planets in all stages of evolu- 
tion, from gaseous incandescence to ripe and 
dying spheres, organic life must be as eternal 
as matter and energy. Somewhere a world is 
always waiting for a primal, living unit. Life has 
ever existed and will ever exist. Whence sprang 


that first germ which fertilized the first cold 
planet, we shall never know. We have long 
since abandoned all search for the origin of 
energy; so must we abandon the hopeles’ task 
of tracing to its source the river of universal 
life. Finally, the theory of panspermy links 
in the bonds of Darwinian evolution the organic 
life of the entire universe. All living organisms, 
wherever they may be found, are built up of 
the same cells and composed of the same 
chemical elements. Worlds are so nicely attuned 
to one another that the very harmony of théir 
constitution will prevent a positive experi- 
mental proof of panspermy; for even should 
some master-mind devise some way of releasing 
the minute organisms which a living planet 
flings far into space, never shall we know 
whence they came, so exactly similar must 
they be to our terrestrial forms. 
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““NAVAL INCREDIBILITIES”’ 


HE article in this number by Mr. George 
Kibbe Turner entitled “Our Navy on 
the Land” is one of a series published 

by this magazine in the last year, showing 
conditions past and present in the United States 
Navy, which would appear incredible, if they 
were not proved absolutely true by testimony 
that is indisputable. It is worth while to 
recapitulate the most remarkable of these con- 
ditions in a plain statement, which might well 
be given the title “ Naval Incredibilities.” 

It seems incredible that the management of 
a navy should build war-ships, arm them with 
great rifled guns, and then not only fail to 
train any one to shoot them, but consistently 
block the men who wished to do so. That this 
was the fact until reform was forced is proved 
by the official records of the shooting of the 
navy now and ten years ago, and by the docu- 
ments in official files resisting any practical 
attempt to improve gunnery. 

It seems incredible that a navy should so 
plan battle-ships that the most important 
armor plate protecting them would be prac- 
ticaily under water when these ships went to 
sea to fight an enemy. That this is the fact 
concerning our present fleet is shown by the 
records of the General Board of the Navy and 
by two separate measurements of the vessels 
of the fleet during the past year. 

It seems incredible that the principal guns 
of battle-ships should be so placed that, in 


case of accident, burning powder would fall 
directly down into a chamber for handling 
powder connected by open doors with the main 
magazines of the ship. That this is the fact 
in our battle-ships now afloat is shown by 
three separate accidents in which it hap- 
pened. 

It seems incredible that a large percentage 
of the guns of a seagoing battle-ship should be 
so low that they could not be used in weather 
ordinarily encountered at sea. That this is a 
fact was shown by Admiral Evans’ official re- 
ports covering the cruise of our fleet about 
South America. 

It seems incredible that the shore establish- 
ment to repair, supply, and take care of our 
fleet of ships should be larger and cost much 
more to maintain than the fleet itself. That 
this is the fact is shown by any annual state- 
ment of the Paymaster of the Navy. 

Finally, it seems incredible that a great 
national department of the government should 
be so organized that it not only allows all 
these unnatural and absurd conditions to grow, 
but actually fights to have them continued. 

The series of incredible mistakes in our navy 
will be finally stopped by one means only: the 
recognition that a navy is a military body, 
and its organization as such. So long as it is 
managed by a political system, and operated 
by an outworn bureaucracy, as it is now, they 
will continue. 
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